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bistol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing, 


SAVES 
Time, Belts, 
Money. 
READY TO APPLY FusHEDvoNY With Least M 
Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 
THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn 
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setts and Phenix 
of Sash Cord. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Was awarded the 


PAN-AMERICAN GOLD MEDAL. 


The Atlanta Exposition, in 1895, and the Omaha Expo- 
sition, 1899, granted First Prize to 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








Cc 313 Broadway, N. Y. 425 Market St., San Francisco, 


» 232-238 William St., New York. 
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CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS. 












NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, still 
BOSTON, re ; 1y Of LO Ch 
BRANCHES: DETROIT, Aes ~ 8S 
CINCINNATI, - ——_° * 
PORTLAND, ORE., iv 
BUFFALO, Spy. ay 
BALTIMORE, Honan peeoe 


NEW ORLEANS. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Jenkins ’96 Packing. 
Pronounced by steam users throughout the world 
the best joint packing manufactured. Expensive? 
Not at all, as it weighs 30¢ less than many other 

packings, consequently is much cheaper. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York. Boston, Philadelphia. Chicage. 








Brass Prices High, So Use Bright “Swedoh” Stamp- zg 





MAGNOLIA METAL.~ 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 
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A Review of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades. 


Published every Thursday Morning by David Williams Co. 
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THE 


ANSONIA Brass 


sp” COPPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 





WATERBURY BRESS Gd 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


Brass,German Silver, 


Copper 


IN SHEET, ROLL, ROD, WIRE, 
BRAZED and SEAMLESS 
TUBING 

Rivets and Burrs, Metallic Eye- 


lets, Shells, Ferrules and Small 
Brassweares of every Deséription. 





Ingot Copper. 


GOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Tobin Bronze 


(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser, Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 





99 John Street, 


New York. 








DEPOTS: 


Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
35° WATERBURY, CONN. 
a MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 


60 CENTRE ST., 
131 DORRANCE ST., 
152 EDDY ST., 

38 MECHANIC ST., 


NEW YORK. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
= NEWARK, N. J. 








SOUND, PURE 
COPPER CASTINGS 


} BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 


SBAMLESS BRASS 


& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


‘ New York Office, 258 Broadway, Postal Tel- 
Onicere Otten tia Maher Bld 
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a Boston Office, Cor. Oliver and Sts. 


Great Conductivity 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze & Metal Co. 














BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
ay SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 








ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 
OUNDERS 


BRASS Fishers J J, RYAN & 60: 
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Sieblat-t-ce 


Best Bronze, Babbitt Metals, Brass and Aluminum ©A4ST!NSS 


On Short Notice 








@ @ Fc won onco Brass and Aluminum Founders, 
“ . 5S Wheel, $2.25 | Phosphor Bronze Bearing Castings. 


a ame EEK, mich, |W. G. ROWELL & CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 





BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brasiers’ Bolt and Sheathing 


COoOoPrPRPwriBsEHR, 


COPrPrER wiREnH AND RiIV=BTs. 


Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST.. NEW YORK. 





THE PLUME & ATWOOD Mrc. 00 


Sheet and Rol Brass 


—AND— 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMa 

SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER River; 

AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kero 

sene Burners, Lamps. Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 





29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE 8T., CHICAGO. 


ROLLING MILL : FACTORIES : 
THOMASTON, CONN. WATERBURY, CONN. 





SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
CERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire, 


Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 


DEPOTS: 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 








JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 


’ AGENTS FOR 
Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co. 
DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER. 
LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, New York 


Arthur T. Rutter. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING, 
256 Broadway, New York. 


Sheet Brass, German Silver, Co; 
per, Brass and German Silver 
Wire, Brazed and Seamless 
Brass and Copper Tubes, Smali 

Tubing a Specialty. Brass av: 
Copper Rods, Brass Ferrules. 

Sheet and Ingot Copper; Spelte: 
Tin, Antimony, Lead, etc. 
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“PHONO-ELECTRIC” 


WIRE. 


“IT’S TOUGH.” 
TROLLEY, 
TELEPHONE 

and 
TELEGRAPH 
LINES. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS C0, 


19 Murray St., New York. 





Mills 
Bridgepert, 
Conan. 
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The Cincinnati Milling Machine. 
The Positive Feed Mechanism. 


The accompanying illustrations show the latest pat- 
yn milling machine made by the Cincinnati Milling 


Machine Company of Cincinnati. The chief character- 


stic of the machine is the positive feed mechanism, 


which is shown in detail in Figs 2, 3, 4 and 5. The fea- 
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tures incorporated in this construction are, a, a positive 
gear driven feed; b, a wide range of feed changes; ¢, 
means for changing from any one rate of feed to any 
other rate of feed conveniently and without stopping 
the machine, 

Part of the mechanism is placed at the rear end of 
the milling machine spindle and part is incased in a 


_ gear box at the rear of the column. The connection be- 


tween these two parts is by means of a vertically in- 
‘lined shaft. Figs. 2 and 3 show, respectively, a section 
through the upper gear box and the upper gear box 





complete on the column of the machine, while Figs. 4 
and 5 show, respectively, a rear view of the lower gear 
box, with covers removed, and a front view of the same 
mechanism indicating the arrangement of the shifting 
levers. 

The operation of the mechanism is briefly as follows, 


referring to Fig. 2: Motion is transmitted to the shaft 
B by sliding the gears on B so as to bring either one 
of them into mesh with the proper gear on the spindle, 


ff 





MILLING MACHINE. 


or the gears may be set in the intermediate position, 
shown in the sectional drawing, in which case no motion 
is imparted to B. This position of the gears throws out 
the entire feed mechanism. The shaft B drives the ver- 
tically inclined shaft M, which in turn drives the shaft 
in the lower gear box upon which are mounted the spur 
gears R and S, as shown in Fig. 4, through the miter 
gears at G, which are of steel, case hardened. All the 
spur gears of the feed mechanism are of steel. Inside 
of the lower gear box will be seen two cones of four 
gears each, running loose on their shaft and driven inde- 
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pendently by the gears R and §, the smaller gear, R, en- 
gaging the largest gear on one cone and the larger gear, 
S, engaging the smallest gear on the other « ne, thus im- 
parting widely different speeds to the two cones. From 
these cones motion is transmitted to the various feed 
screws through an intermediate gear, which is made to 
slide on its shaft by means of the rack and sector, and 
placed into correct position for engaging any one of the 
cone gears by means of the lever which actuates the 
sector. This is the lower lever shown in Fig. 5. The posi- 
tion of this lever at any time indicates the rate at which 
the machine is feeding in thousandths of an inch per 
revolution of spindle by means of raised figures on the 
lever quadrant. 

The lower lever having been placed in position to ob- 
tain the desired rate of feed, the intermediate gear is 
brought into mesh with the proper cone gear by. the 
upper lever in Fig. 5, which moves the entire lower por- 
tion of the mechanism. This is accomplished by means 
of a helical groove in the hub of the lever, which en- 
gages a pin in the slide, upon which are mounted the 
lower lever, sector, rack and intermediate gear. By 
means of the combination of these two mechanisms 16 
different speeds are imparted to the feed shaft, advanc- 
ing by even graduations from 0.006 to 0.300 inch for 
each turn of the spindle. The lower lever, acting as an 
indicator, enables any one to tell at a glance just how 
fast the machine is working. 

From the foregoing it is plain that by simply shifting 
the levers on the feed mechanism any one of the 16 dif- 
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Fig. 2.—Section through Gear Bow and Spindle. 
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It may not be out of place to emphasize a few of 
advantages of: this particular mechanism. With it ihe 
capacity of the machine for removing metal is only 
ited by the pulling power of the main driving belt. 
rate of feed can be changed practically instantaneou 
It is positive at all times, imparting an even motion 
the table, thereby avoiding the broken cutters and 
spoiled work which so often result from a slipping feed 
belt. 

In addition to this new feed mechanism there are 
other improvements on these machines, notable among 
which are a telescopic vertical feed screw, which does 
away with the necessity of cutting a hole through the 
floor. 

There are clamping devices which enable one to 





Fig. 3.—Upper Gear Bor with Cover Over Mitcr Gears Removed. 
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ferent rates of feed may be obtained, and a change from 
any one rate of feed to any other may be made without 
stopping the machine, since there are no change gears 
to interpose nor belts to shift. Any one of these rates of 
feed may be used in combination with any of the 16 
different spindle speeds, providing in all 256 different 
combinations, 

The spindle speeds vary from 9 to 350 turns per min- 
ute, and have been chosen with a view to secure the 
proper cutting speed for cutters of standard diameters. 
The table shows how well this has been accomplished, 
and also shows how these speeds are obtained for the 
No. 3 universal machine. 

Table of Cutter Diameters Adapted to the Spindle Speeds 

Furnished on the No. 3 Universal Cincinnati Miller. 


——Surface speeds.—Feet per minute.——, 


Steel, Cast iron, Brass, 
20 feet. 40 feet. 60 feet. 
Cutter Cutter Cutter 
Spindle speeds. diameter. diameter. _ diameter. 
_ ee eee eee een ae 
Be. e¥s iétwaateeeees 6 12 
15 <= 5 10 oe ehe 
| SS ee ae 4 Ss 12 
ee EES oe oe 3% 7 10 
Ry ee See ee 214 5 ™ 
Ne ae ere 21% 4% 6% 
a ee 1% 3 dy 
ee re 1% 2% 4 


firmly lock the knee to the column or the saddle to tie 
knee when the longitudinal feed alone is being used, 
thereby greatly increasing the rigidity of the machine. 
The sliding covers on the knee protect the feed screws 
from dirt and cuttings, and a cylindrical overhangilg 
arm, which, in addition to the regular support for tie 
arbor, is also provided with a support which can be ac- 
justed close to the center, supports the arbor at ary 
point in its entire length. These features are common ‘0 
all the back geared machines made by this company. 


_ 
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Keystone Driller Company. 


The Keystone Driller Company, Beaver Falls, P 
began operations at Fallston in 1882 under the name 
the Keystone Portable Steam Driller Company, L 
ited, and in 1891 were incorporated under the laws 
Pennsylvania, with a capital of $150,000, under the na 
of Keystone Driller Company. Their business has grow. 
rapidly and some recent improvements and additions 
have been made, which will about double the capa‘ 
of the plant. Two buildings, 40 x 200 feet, part of whic? 
are two story, and one 60 x 100 feet, have been bu''t, 
and a new brick office, 30 x 40 feet two stories high, ‘5 
being erected and will be ready by January 1. Tbe¢ 
company recently increased their capital stock from 
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000 to $800,000. They build machinery for testing 
1 beds for gold, also for minerals, such as lead, 
and coal, and also make drills for oil and gas wells. 
r construction at the present time is a large portable 
e, which is intended to drill to a depth of 2500 
which will be completed in about two weeks and 
be tested by the Keystone Driller Company in put- 
lown a gas well for their own works. The officers 
e company are D. McAllister, president; R. M. 
nie, secretary, and R. G. Forbes, treasurer. 
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Central Pennsylvania News. 


ARRISBURG, Pa., November 19, 1901.—Among the 
ers granted at the State Department yesterday was 
» to the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company of Phila- 
phia, with a capital of $1,250,000. This company will 
in all of the Alan Wood mills at Conshohocken, 

- Philadelphia. 
rhe York Bridge Company have asked for plans and 





Fig. 4.—Lower Gear Box with Covers Removed. 
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proving their plant at Lebanon, notably in power. The 
Lebanon works have been very busy. 

Newspaper reports of trouble at the Duncannon Iron 
Company’s works are baseless. The works are in opera- 
tion in all of their branches. 

A new fourdry will be put into operation by the Har- 
risburg Mfg. & Soiler Works this wnt. It will have 
two cupolas. 

Officers of the Central Iron & Steel Company at Har- 
risburg say that plans are being drawn for the erection 
of an open hearth steel plant, despite rumors to the con- 
trary. 8. 
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Fischer Foundry and Machine Company. 


The Fischer Foundry & Machine Company, located 
on the South Side, Pittsburgh, engaged in building roll- 
ing mill machinery and engines, have decided to make 
some large additions to their present works. The com- 





Fig. 5.—Front View of Lower Gear Bow, Showing Shifting 
Levers. 
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bids for an extension to their plant at York. It will be 
for the shaping of structural steel and manufacture of 
material which the company formerly bought from other 
bridge companies. 

The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company propose to 
Provide for the building of their new pipe mill by the 
issue of $300,000 in bonds. The mill will be erected this 
Winter at Columbia. 

The Middletown Car Company have been formed by 
Arthur King and others to operate the Middletown Car 
Works at Middletown. The capital is $100,000. There 
are several orders of good size on hand and work will 
be brisk throughout the winter. A number of improve- 
ments are to be made. 

‘he new Mann axe factory at Mann, near Lewistown, 
has been started by the owner, James Mann, formerly 
of tle American Axe & Tool Company. The capacity 
‘sO dozen axes per day. 

“ince the South Harrisburg works of the Standard 
hain Company have changed from electricity to steam 
for wer the works have been running regularly and 
there is a great deal of business being done. The plant 
ls ny working 87 fires and large orders for the South 
are being filled. 

American Steel & Iron Mfg. Company are im- 


pany have been incorporated under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania with a capital of $200,000, and at a meeting to 
be held soon, for the purpose of effecting a permanent 
organization under the new charter, the capital stock 
will be considerably increased. At this meeting to or- 
ganize Fred. F., H. B., George L., Jr., and Albert Fischer 
will be elected as the Board of Directors. Fred. F. 
Fischer will probably be elected president and H. B. 
Fischer secretary, holding the same offices as in the 
present organization. George L. Fischer, Sr., is now 
treasurer of the company, who*for some time have been 
doing business as the Fischer Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, and at the organization meeting he may relinquish 
this office. The company have just placed on the mar- 
ket new grinding and polishing machinery for plate 
glass works, for which they expect a large demand. 
They have also received a large contract for machinery 
for the new tube mill now being built by the Sharon 
Steel Company, at Sharon, Pa. They are filling large 
contracts for equipment for the new plate mills of the 
Cambria Steel Company, Jamestown, Pa., and also for 
the new billet mill of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at Youngstown. Ohio. Sufficient orders are now 
on their books to keep them fully employed until April 
of next year. 
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The [linnesota Ore Railways Decision. 


DvuLvUTH, MINN., November 18, 1901.—After a series of 
legal battles running over four or five years the iron ore 
railways of Minnesota have won a great victory in the 
admission by the State Railway Commission that their 
traffic is interstate and not within its province for the 
regulation of rates. 

In other words, all iron ore that originates in Minne- 
sota and is’destined to points outside the State is not 
intrastate commerce, even though the entire rail haul 
is within the confinesof one State,and even though the rail 
rate to the edge of the State is constant and unchanged 
and the lake rate from the edge of the State to points be- 
yond is fluctuating; but it is interstate commerce and 
therefore under the jurisdiction of the Congress of the 
United States. Of course all ore destined from the Min- 
nesota ranges to points within the State is intrastate 
commerce and as such is subject to the rules of the 
State Commission. The roads admitted at the time of 
their contention that all other traffic was interstate, and 
at that time, July 9 last, they withdrew all other tariffs 
and filed an intrastate tariff on ore to Missabe Junction 
on the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Road and to Duluth on 
the Duluth & Iron Range Road. This tariff is in force and is 
subject to the orders of the State Commission. But as 
there is at present admittedly no market in all Minne- 
sota for a pound of iron ore, and as all that has been 
sold for delivery within the State since iron has been 
mined here has been less than 50,000 tons, while there 
have been 57,000 tons shipped to points outside the 
State, this admission is a matter of very slight present 
importance. 

In the decision of this week two of the State Com- 
missioners, while admitting their lack of jurisdiction 
over rates on ore billed through to points outside the 
State, or so destined when loaded, were still of the opin- 
ion that they might have authority over ore of shippers 
not controlling both the rail and lake transportation, and 
made an order calling for the filing of tariffs on all ore 
destined to the decks and “ destined to points within the 
State” by which they meant the docks themselves. One 
of the commissioners dissented, saying that “if the con- 
ditions shall change so that shipments to or through the 
docks are or can become State shipments then it will be 
time to file such an order.” There is no question but 
that he is right, and the order of the majority of the 
commission is a mere political subterfuge, designed to 
take off from the clear cut and sweeping decision the 
effect it may have upon future State politics. If the 
traffic in ore is interstate when over the roads to docks 
and by one line of ships to Eastern States it is clearly 
the same when over these roads and by another line of 
ships to the East, the fact that it may not go on a 
through bill of lading or under a through rate in one 
case having no real bearing on the situation. So that 
there is not the slightest question but that Chairman 
Mills’ position is the consistent and legal one, if the main 
contention’ is correct. This phase is merely technical, 
however, as there is not and cannot be a pound of ore 
carried over the docks into Minnesota. 

That the main question is absolutely correct and that 
the State has no jurisdiction on traffic within its bord- 
ers that is destined by a different method of conveyance 
and a varying rate and ownership of such conveyance to 
points without the State is shown by abundant au- 
thorities. It is one of the most interesting phases that 
has arisen in the annals of interstate commerce. It is 
very evident that the Minnesota State Commission would 
not deny its own authority in such a matter, by far the 
most important railway rate question that has ever 
come before it, except after the most searching inquiry 
backed by abundant and expert advice. That it has 
taken this idea into consideration is shown by the counsel 
called into the case, all of whom take the position that 
the State has no standing. These include the present 
Attorney-General, the First Assistant Attorney-General. 
the ex-Attorney-General and United States Senator M. 
E. Clapp, who was the State’s special counsel in the 
hearing. All coincide with the eminent attorneys for the 
railroads, who made their argument last July. 

The meat of this decision lies in the situation. The 
two roads that were cited to file their tariffs and ordered 
to reduce them 25 per cent. operate railroads running 
from the various iron mines of Minnesota to the lake 
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front within the State, where they have built docks ex 
tending out into the navigable water of the United 
States for the conveyance of ore from cars to vesse! 
There is no way in which this ore, once on ship, can | 
unloaded in Minnesota except at a prohibitory cost and 
with great difficulty. In point of fact no ore once 
board ship has ever beeu unloaded within the Sta 
The roads contended that their ore business, running : 
these navigable waters, and their charge including | 
delivery upon ship in navigable waters of the Unit 
States, was interstate, though their tariff was “fr 
mines to dock,” and though the rate on ship might | 
what it would, and the ship might be secured by the o: 
shipper or owner, indeed might in many cases be his ow 
property. They showed an actual through rail and lak; 
rate to the East on ships of joint ownership, in whic! 
the rail rate was the same as in all other shipments, 
and they cited a great mass of evidence from other cases 
and of rulings by the highest courts in support of their 
contention. Probably in no case that has come before 
the State or Interstate Commission has there been 
such a sharp line of cleavage and such a clear cut situa- 
tion on this point as in this, and the case will have 
the greatest importance on subsequent action in inter 
state commerce. 

It is notable, too, in the fact that both the roads af 
fected are the property of the United States Steel Cor 
poration, and that a reduction in their rates, such as 
was ordered by the commission a year ago, would have 
made a difference in net earnings of about $2,000,000 per 
annum. The case for the railroads was handled with 
great ability by G. Welwood Murray and Joseph B. Cot- 
ton for the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, and by Frank 
B. Kellogg and J. H. Chandler for the Duluth & Iron 
Range. 

There is a great deal of very loose talk in reference to 
this decision. It is claimed to be appealable; being an 
administrative order it is clearly not so. It is even said 
to be a victory for the State. It is claimed that it sounds 
the “knell of the independent operator,” and that it 
“places Minnesota in the grasp of the trust.” On these 
points I venture these statements, based upon a rather 
complete and intimate personal knowledge of the situ- 
ation as it exists to-day and has existed for years. 1, 
that there is more independent or noncombination min- 
ing than at any time in the history of the State; 2, that 
there is more exploration for ore by independent and 
outside companies, connected neither with the roads nor 
with the United States Steel Corporation, than ever in 
the past; and 3, that there have been more sales of ore 
properties in comparison with the number to be sold and 
at higher prices and to a wider circle of buyers since the 
formation of the United States Steel Corporation and 
their complete control over the rail transportation situ- 
ation than since mining and exploration began in Min- 
nesota, and that private and State ore lands are worth 
more than ever. D. FE. W 

Sa a 

Pittsburgh Coal Company.—The fourth quarterly re- 
port of the Pittsburgh Coal Company’s Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, which includes proceedings up to October 31, has 
been issued. The association was organized a year ago 
to arouse an interest among the employees in the invest- 
ment of their earnings in the stock of the corporation, 
and making them become stockholders in the concer?. 
Up to the end of the quarter the report shows that among 
the miners 528 have become purchasers of the company’s 
shares. They have taken on installment 2616 shares. 
Employees in the shops and railroads of the company 
have bought 88 shares. In the general offices 144 em- 
ployees have purchased 2305 shares, and in the outside 
districts 73 purchasers have secured 586 shares. Al! of 
the shares secured are preferred stock with earn'ng 
power of 6 per cent. The entire holdings are in ‘he 
treasury of the association and amount to 6200 shares, 
which were secured at the market value of $92.87! ver 
share, 
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Robert Field has moved his office from Columbu~ 
46 Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, where, in addl- 
tion to the product of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & [00 
Company, of which company he is sales representat v 
he will have a full line of Northern foundry and ms!!¢ 
able iron and foundry coke. 
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The betterment of the workingman’s condition is not 
1 new idea. Many projects have been devised with this 
iim in view. Some of them have been fairly successful, 
while others have been dismal failures. The cause of 
hese failures has not always been the same, but proba- 
bly more can be traced to an imperfect comprehension 
f human nature by the projector than to any other 
single reason. Philanthropy is by no means a raré vir- 
tue, every community being blessed with individuals 
who are sincerely desirous of lightening the burdens and 
alleviating the distresses of their fellow creatures. But 
well meaning efforts in this direction are frequently of 
little practical value from a worldly point of view. The 
recipients of philan- 
thropic attentions, 
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VANDERGRIIFT, 


A Workingman’s Paradise. 


scribed in The Iron Age, June 17, 1897. At present the 
construction of eight more mills is under way, so that 
the works will shortly have 29 in all. Nearly all the 
steel for these mills is produced in open hearth furnaces, 
which form part of the local plant. The annual output 
of finished product, which will be greatly increased when 
the new mills are completed, has been 130,000 gross tons 
of sheet bars, 105,000 net tons of black sheets, and 170,- 
000 net tons of galvanized sheets. The large output of 
galvanized sheets is due to the fact that all sheets in- 
tended to be galvanized are brought to the Vandergrift 
plant from the other works of the American Sheet Steel 
Company in the Kiskiminetas Valley, located at Apollo, 
Leechburg, Saltsburg and Hyde Park. The relative im- 
portance of these works is shown by their pay rolls, the 

Vandergrift works 

paying out $1,500,000 





who are not purely 
objects of charity, 
may accept the bene- 
fits of proffered assist- 
ance in bettering their 
condition, even if ob- 
ligations are imposed 
upon them, but in 
time they will chafe 
under the feeling that 
they are being thus 
treated for an ulterior 
purpose and that they 
are losing their manly 
independence. As an 
example of a well con- 
ceived plan for the im- 
provement of work- 
ingmen, for enabling 
them to enjoy’ to 
probably the fullest 
possible extent the 
blessings, com forts 
and even luxuries 
of life compatible with 
the circumstances of 
Wage earners, at the 
same time affording 
them perfect  inde- 
pendence of action 
and the opportunity to 
develop individuality, 
the town of Vander- 
grift presents an un- 
usually interesting 
study to the soci- 
ologist. It has been 
the extreme pleasure 
of a representative of The Iron Age to visit this town and 
to gather some facts concerning it, which are herewith 
presented, together with a number of illustrations. 


GEORGE G. 


The Founder 


How It Came Into Existence. 


Vandergrift is located 38 miles east of Pittsburgh on 
the West Pennsylvania Railroad. It is in the beautiful 
valley of the Kiskiminetas, almost surrounded by thickly 
wooded his. Here a tract of gently sloping ground, com- 
prising 640 acres of farm land, was purchased a few 
years since by the Apollo Iron & Steel Company, now 
the American Sheet Steel Company, whose operations at 
Apollo, a short distance further up the river, had out- 
grown the space available for their works. Ground was 
broken for the new town in June, 1895, and simultaneous- 
ly the construction of the new plant began. The first 
sheets rolled here were turned out on October 29, only 
four months after. The plant then consisted of 13 mills, 
but the business of the company speedily outgrew the 
capacity of the original works, and eight more mills were 
soon added, making 21. It was illustrated and de- 





of Vandergrift. 


per year in salaries 
and wages, Leech- 
burg $390,000, Apollo 
$210,000, Hyde Park 
$200,000, and _ Salts- 
burg $150,000. The 
pay roll of the Van- 
dergrift works will be 
increased 35 per cent. 
by February 1 next. 

It is the expectation 

of the management 

that this plant will 
continue to be en- 
larged, it being their 

ambition to make it a 

50-mill plant. The ar- 
rangement of the 
buildings will enable 
this to be done with- 
out impairing the 
original relations of 
the several depart- 
ments. 

A Great Industry 
Builds Up a Large 
Town, 

The foregoing his- 
torical and statistical 
statements have been 
made in this connec- 
tion for the purpose 
mee} §6=—s of enabling the reader 

to get a comprehen- 

McMURTRY, sive grasp of the 
situation. So large an 
industrial undertak- 
ing could not have 
sprung up in the time mentioned, and on what was a 
farm when the first sod was broken, without attracting 
a large population to its vicinity. The town of Vander- 
grift now contains over 6000 inhabitants. While a roll 
foundry and some minor establishments have recently 
located there, the dependence of the citizens is so large- 
ly based on the operatjons of the sheet mills that the 
latter must be closely considered in any observations 
made relative to the lives, habits and surroundings of 
the people. 

When the managers of the Apollo Iron & Steel Com- 
pany decided to build the new plant they also decided to 
lay out a town which would be so superior to the ordi- 
nary industrial settlement that it would attract a high 
class of workingmen. The financial benefits to accrue 
from the sale of lots were not overlooked, but this phase 
of the undertaking was made subordinate instead of 
paramount. The site selected was ideal. The mills were 
laid out on a comparatively level part of the tract. The 
ground set apart for the town slopes up gradually from 
the Kiskiminetas River, affording perfect conditions for 
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6 THE IRON AGE. November 21, 1901 
drainage. The services of Frederick Law Olmsted, the people. The lots as laid out were of good proportions, 


famous landscape gardener, were secured in making the with an alley running through the center of every block. 
plan of the town. He laid out wide streets, not crossing A complete system of sewerage was installed, pipes were 
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A BUSINESS BLOCK IN VANDERGRIFT. 


each other at right angles, but forming ares of a circle laid for gas and water, connections were run to every 
gently curving with the contour of the ground. The lot to prevent the streets from again being torn up, 
plan provided for a number of small plots to be orna- and the streets and alleys were then paved hand- 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SAME BLOCK. 


mented with flower beds or shrubbery. Thus the begin- somely and durably with vitrified brick. It was in- 
ning was made for artistic effect. which seems to have tended from the beginning that the town should have 
been deeply impressed on the minds and habits of the no outhouses. 
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Individual Tastes Consulted. 


When all the preparations had been made, the men 
10 expected to be employed in the mills were given the 
st opportunity to purchase lots. They had this prefer- 
ce for an entire week. The price made was the aver- 
ice price realized for five years for lots of the same size 
the neighboring town of Apollo. No restriction was 
posed on the purchasers save with regard to the sale 
liquor. No liquor is permitted to be sold in the town. 
e lots were sold with no stipulation as to building lines 
the character of the house to be built. Every man 
iS permitted to be guided by his own taste. The com- 
ny erected no houses and have none for rent, estab- 
hed no store and engaged in no branch of business 
tside of the manufacture of sheets, except such as 
re absolutely necessary in founding a new town. 
ey organized a land company to look after real estate 
matters, as well as gas, water and electric light com- 
panies, but embarked in no line which brought them 
into competition with private enterprise. Further, no 
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men themselves have named “a workingman’s para- 
dise.”” It is in a natural gas district, and every house 
uses this convenient fuel for cooking and heating, and 
sometimes for lighting, although electric light is general- 
ly used. Thus much of the labor and dirt incident to 
housekeeping are avoided. It is, further, only 3 miles 
from springs which have long been famous for the purity 
of their water. From these springs the supply of water 
is piped to the town. So excellent is the quality of this 
water that not a single case of typhoid fever has origi- 
nated in the town from the date of its settlement. Coal 
is mined abundantly within a few miles and can be had 
cheaply for any purpose for which it may be required. 
The citizens thus enjoy great privileges, as may be seen 
from the statement made us by a housekeeper, whose 
house has ten rooms, all heated by a gas fired furnace 
in the basement, while all cooking and laundry work 
are also done with gas, that for four years the cost of 
his gas has yearly averaged $34.46; electric light, $16.83; 
water, $12.75, and taxes, $33.75. 

The net rate for natural gas is 20 cents per 1000 cubic 








THE VANDERGRIFT 


official, manager, superintendent or foreman can be in- 
terested in any business dependent to any extent upon 
the patronage of workmen. As soon as the workingmen 
purchased lots they consulted with their neighbors and 
established building lines or decided on uniform terraces 
in front of their houses where such were desirable. In- 
stead of erecting plain or homely structures, they were 
inspired by their surroundings to study architectural 
graces, and numerous beautiful houses were built in the 
very infancy of the town. To-day it is one of the pret- 
tlest towns to be found anywhere. Every street is a 
revelation to the stranger who is familiar with other 
rkingmen’s towns. The houses are individualized, 
I built after a monotonous pattern. And they are 
tastefully and even artistically and luxuriously fur- 
tished., Nearly every house has its piano and its library, 
cating the refining and elevating influences of the 
Su-lal life of the community. Every one, of course, has 
/wn bathroom and other sanitary conveniences. The 
i character of the population is shown in the neatness 
1 which the children are dressed. 


Cheapness of Living. 


‘he natural advantages of the locality add much to 
‘charm of living in Vandergrift, which the working- 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


feet. The rate for electric light is 10 cents per 1000 watt 
hours, with a discount for prompt payment of 10 per cent. 
on bills under $4 and 20 per cent. on bills over $4 per 
month. The water consumed is measured by meter, 
the rates being based on the average rate of consump- 
tion for the preceding three months, ranging on a scale 
from 22% cents per 100 cubic feet for 25 cubic feet per 
day to 6 cents per 100 cubic feet for 3000 cubic feet per 
day, with 10 per cent. discount for prompt monthly pay- 
ment. 

The citizens govern the town, which has been incor- 
porated as a borough under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
The officers thus elected by them have charge of the 
schools, look after the peace and good order of the com- 
munity, and supervise all public improvements. They 
have erected good school houses, raising money for that 
purpose by issuing bonds, the land company donating 
the ground. The company also donated ground for four 
churches when the town was started, stipulating that 
ach should cost not less than $15,000, of which they 
further paid one-half. Since then several churches have 
been built by other denominations. The casino, which 
is a fine large building for public assemblies, was mainly 
built by the citizens. It cost $32,000, the company donat- 
ing the ground and $14,000. In addition to assembly 
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rooms it contains reading rooms and a fine free library 
having 2500 volumes. It is understood that the gas, 
water, electric light and telephone companies will be 
turned over to the citizens of Vandergrift if they desire 
and are prepared for municipal ownership. 


The Character of the Workingmen. 


As before remarked, the aim of the builders of Van- 
dergrift was to attract a high class of workingmen. 
This they have succeeded in doing. It is, however, a 
remarkable settlement of young people. It is believed 
that in it hardly a dozen persons can be found over 50 
years of age. The skilled men employed in the mills, 
from superintendents down, will not average over 382. 
This has not been brought about by any forced arrange- 
ment, but probably demonstrates that young men are 
more likely to settle in a new locality than old ones. 
Further, the workingmen are largely natives of the local- 
ity, sons of farmers or of workingmen in nearby towns. 
It is believed that not over 10 per cent. are foreigners, 
and these are principally employed in the galvanizing 
department, where the character of the work is distaste- 
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The happiness found in Vandergrift would be far less 
if the heads of families earned a precarious living o; 
worked in an establishment which closed at frequent 
intervals. The policy of the managers is to run unin 
terruptedly, recognizing practically but two holidays in 
the year—namely, the Fourth of July and Christmas 
They do not even shut down the customary four or five 
weeks for repairs in midsummer or midwinter. The 
sheet mills run in three turns of eight hours each, the 
last turn for the week ending at 8 o’clock on Saturday 
morning. This affords ample opportunity to change rolls, 
make repairs, clean out mill pits, &c. The open hearth 
bar mill and galvanizing departments are run on tw: 
daily turns of 12 hours each. Care is taken to give every 
man a full day of rest each week. Day and night mill- 
wrights are employed, and a general cleaning up takes 
place on Saturday, so that the machinery is always kept 
in good condition. 

The men are paid on Friday, the money being taken 
to the mill and paid to each man wherever he is em- 
ployed. He is not obliged to go to the office and stand 
in line. No roller pays the hands under him, but the 
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THE VANDERGRIFT CASINO. 


ful to men fitted for a more skilled vocation. Among 
such a high class of workingmen a general spirit of good 
fellowship is shown. They freely and willingly assist 
one another, their intercourse being remarkably free 
from discord. Here the influence of the management 
and the power of a good example are seen. It is a cardi- 
nal principle in the Vandergrift works that every man 
shall be treated as a man, whatever his station may be. 
If a roller has a difference with a scrap boy, the superin- 
tendent gives a hearing to both, and if the scrap boy has 
been unjustly treated the roller is compelled to make 
amends. Any man having a grievance is invited to make 
it known to the management, and if on investigation the 
complaint proves to be well founded the trouble is cor- 
rected. All superintendents, to the highest, know the 
men personally so as to be able to call them by name and 
take pains to speak to them. Thus a bond of friendship 
and mutual interest is created andsustained. Inthe center 
of the plant, on its own separate plot of ground, stands 
a completely equipped emergency hospital, in which a 
trained nurse can be found day or night, ready to attend 
any one suddenly taken ill or injured. In serious cases 
a surgeon is summoned and is on hand in five minutes. 


The Wise Policy of the Management. 


The well being and prosperity of a town depend upon 
the steadiness with which the workingmen are employed. 


company pay each man his own wages. Every one 
knows what is due him, as those who are paid on a ton- 
nage basis receive a slip every day showing what they 
turned out the previous day, thus enabling them to 
check their accounts. 

The works at Vandergrift are free works, no union 
rules being tolerated. The consequence is that the lucra- 
tive positions in the works are open to all who show 
fitness. It may be said that civil service applies here. 
If a new roller is needed, a man from some subordinate 
position is promoted. No union is permitted to send an 
unknown man from another mill, to keep the craft of 
rolling confined to a select circle. The same methods 
apply throughout all departments. Men are advanced 
as they display merit or special aptitude, and worth re 
ceives its proper recognition. 

It is not surprising that men working under thes 
conditions and with these surroundings were unwilling 
to strike when the effort was made to “call” them out 
last summer. Among such men agitators and fomentore 
of strife can obtain no foothold. 


To Whom the Credit is Due. 

All this has been largely due to the personal influences 
of George G. McMurtry, president of the company, who: 
genius for executive responsibilities was so signal!) 
demonstrated in the growth of the Apollo works. Hé 
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saw that in the arrangement of that plant and of the 
town surrounding it many improvements were desirable 
for the betterment of the men employed, as well as for 
better results to the company. In studying this subject 
he visited many of the famous workingmen’s towns in 
Europe, became thoroughly familiar with what had been 
done for workingmen, both abroad and in this country, 
and in time decided upon the methods which ought to be 
adopted in an American workingmen’s town. They 
could not well be put in force at the old location, but 
could be at a new one. It was his desire to make his 
employees as comfortable and as happy as possible, and 
therefore he gave his personal supervision to the details. 
They realize this deep interest in their welfare and show 
their appreciation at every opportunity. 


<i 
—_ 


Glimpses of Mexico. 


The Meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers. 





Some years since the idea was broached of holding 
a meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
in Mexico, the members living in the sister republic 
heartily indorsing the plan. Circumstances made a post- 
ponement desirable, and it was not until this year that 
the arrangements were finally perfected. The applica- 
tions filed were exceedingly numerous, but to many it 
proved impossible to carry out their plans. Yet it was 
quite evident at the outstart that a single train could not 
accommodate the party, and when the start was made 
members of the institute and their ladies, to the number 
of about 160, filled two trains of Pullman sleepers, which 
were as heavy as it would be possible to handle on West- 
ern and Mexican lines. 

The statement is made by those who can lay claim 
to being authorities that the two trains made up for the 
party by the Pullman Company are the finest sent out 
on so long a run. The first section consisted of two 
baggage cars, a dining car, one compartment car, one 
four-drawing room and one two-drawing room car, an 
observation car and the private car of the president of 
the institute, the “ Olympia,” which was the car in which 
the late President McKinley was conveyed from Buffalo 
to Canton. The second train consisted of two baggage 
cars, a dining car, two compartment cars, two drawing 
room cars, an observation car and the private car of Dr. 
Douglas. With the exception of the few days in the City 
of Mexico these rains are the hone of the party for a 
whole month, since no adequate facilities, either for 
rooms or for meals, exist in the smaller Mexican towns. 
The party started with 25 tons of supplies and provisions, 
even the drinking water being brought from New York 
and from Waukesha. 

Among those who started with the party at New 
York or Chicago, or who joined en route, were: 

Cc. E. Billin of C. E. Billin & Co., Chicago. 

Francis Collingwood of New York. 

Edgar S. Cook, president Warwick Iron Company, Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Samuel W. Croxton of the Penn Iron & Coal Company, Canal 


Dover, Ohio. 
S. F. Emmons, United States Geological Survey, Washington, 
Cc 


W. E. C. Eustis, Boston, Mass. 

Cleveland Dodge of Phelps, Dedge & Co., New York. 

Dr. James Douglas of Phelps, Dodge & Co., New York. 

Thomas M. Eynon, Hughes & Patterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James Eynon of the Eynon-Evans Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., president Thomas Iron Company, Hoken- 
dauqua, Pa. 

F. J. Frank, Mines and Minerals, Chicago. 

W. J. Johnston, publisher Mining and Metallurgy, New York. 

William Kent, consulting engineer, New York. 

Cc. Kirchhoff, editor The Iron Age, New York. 

W. R. Mellvain, Reading, Pa. 

BE. E. Olcott, consulting engineer, New York. 

E. W. Parker, editor Engineering and Mining Journal, New 


York. 

W. Pilling of Pilling & Crane, iron merchants, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Prof. R. H. Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 


Heinrich Ries, professor of economic geology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

H. J. Seaman, Catasauqua, Pa. 

George Singer of Singer, Nimick & Co., Pittsburgh. 
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J. William Smith of the Solvay Process Company, Syracuse. 

John E. Sweet of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Edwin Thomas, Catasauqua, Pa. 

Samuel Thomas, formerly president of the Pioneer Mfg. Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala. 

M. D. Valentine, manufacturer of fire brick, Woodbridge, N. J. 

W. H. Wiley of John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

David Williams, publisher The Iron Age, New York. 

Jones Wister of L. & R. Wister & Co., iron merchants, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. W. Sheafer, Pottsville, Pa. 

Walter Wood of R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 

G. Viele of the General Electric Company, New York. 

H. H. Yard, Liberty Furnace Company of Virginia, Philadelphia. 

L. Williams of the Napoleon Copper Mines, Milton, Cal. 

A. H. Wethey of Butte, Mont. 

The party, which started from New York at noon on 
the 1st inst., reached El Paso on the morning of the 5th, 
about five hours late, and, crossing the border, had at 
Juarez the somewhat unusual experience of courteous 
treatment at the hands of customs house officials. Soon 
the train, now on the lines of the Mexican Central Rail- 
way, plunges into an apparently barren waste of sand 
hills, with the wonderfully clear cut outlines of moun- 
tain chains on every side. Later on the mesquite and 
sage, in thicker growth, indicate a somewhat better 
soil, but one cannot escape the feeling that it is only 
through the liberal and consistent subsidy policy of the 
Mexican Government that the development of the Mexi- 
can railroad system has been at all possible. To the 
traditionally unsafe ‘* Observer from the Car Window ” 
it looks as though a country like that part of the State 
of Chihuahua through which the road passes would 
never furnish a very large tonnage. It is a cattle coun- 
try, largely belonging to one man, ex-Governor Terrazas, 
who, it is claimed, is the largest individual owner of 
cattle, since he brands about 100,000. calves a year. 

To those who are accustomed to the wastefulness 
with water which characterizes the greater part of our 
own country, there is much that smacks of reproach in 
observing the care with which the precious fluid Is 
hoarded on the plateau of Mexico. 


Chihuahua, 


The delay in reaching the city of Chihuahua was very 
disconcerting to those who had made preparations for 
the reception of the mining engineers. Hardly had the 
train drawn into the station, crowded with an applaud- 
ing populace, when carriages whisked the visitors to 
the palace, where Governor Miguel Ahumada received 
the party, a large and admirable band, consisting of 
pupils of the School of Arts, none of whom is over 16 
years of age, furnishing music. Governor Ahumada, 
who is now serving his third term, is a man of magnifi- 
cent physique and general manners, who completely 
captivated his guests. He welcomed the engineers in a 
graceful little speech, to which E. E. Olcott, president 
of the institute, responded by an address in Spanish. 
In the evening the visitors were afforded an unusual op- 
portunity to observe the social side of Mexican life, the 
occasion being a very largely attended ball given in the 
Teatro de Los Heroes, a very handsome structure built 
by the State. A supper was served on the stage, many 
of the courses giving the engineers their first taste of 
characteristic Mexican dainties. The next morning was 
given over to strolls and drives through the city of Chi- 
huahua and to visits to its industries and adjacent 
mines. In the afternoon a corrida de toros, usually erro- 
neously translated as a “ bull fight,” was held in honor 
of the engineers. . 

During the evening the band of the School of Arts 
gave a concert on the main plaza, which had been elabo- 
rately decorated with flags and bunting, the whole facade 
of the old and quaint cathedral being brilliantly illu- 
minated with flickering lights. The band occupied the 
central pavilion of the plaza, laid out as a garden, while 
a large share of the audience promenaded about it in 
two circles, in opposite directions, one of them composed 
exclusively of men, while in the outer there were ladies 
with their escorts and alone, thus affording an admi- 
rable opportunity to admire and be admired. There was 
also illuminated the smaller and handsomer plaza in 
front of the Governor’s palace, the center of which is 
occupied by the statue of Hidalgo, the Washington of 
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Mexico, who is said to have been killed on the spot 
where the column now rises. 

At midnight the engineers bade farewell to the city 
and its lavish hospitality. 

Chihuahua is a city of 35,000 souls and is one of the 
most progressive of Mexican towns, being the receiving 
and distributing center for an enormous territory and 
ranking high as an industrial community. It contains a 
large American colony, and has very close and extensive 
business connections with the United States. It has an 
admirable modern water purifying plant, connected with 
an extensive system of water supply, and an up to date 
sewerage system. The principal macadamized streets 
are wide and have quite a modern air. The industries 
are varied and important, and include a large textile 
mill, La Paz; a fine brewery, a very extensive pack- 
ing and canning factory, with a capacity of handling 
800 head of cattle per day, and a large iron plant. The 
latter, which is operated under the title of 


La Compania Industrial Mexicana, 


is under the management of Juan A. Greel, an exceed- 
ingly progressive and alert Mexican, a native of Chi- 
huahua, who, with his brother, Enrique C. Creel, is iden- 
tified with the different industries and with extensive 
mining enterprises. Mr. Creel, who was partly educated 
in the United States, began his career in a local bank, 
and has now, at the age of 35, reached the point where 
he can work out his patriotic desire of devoting his 
abundant energies to the uplifting, from an economic 
point of view, of his countrymen and to the development 
of the extensive, though stili largely dormant, resources 
of the State. Mr. Creel took hold of the Compania Indus- 
trial Mexicana in 1893, when the plant consisted of a 
small foundry and machine shop. Under his manage- 
ment it has prospered and grown, and is still expanding 
rapidly. A most interesting feature of much significance 
which has taken place simultaneously with this develop- 
ment is the education of native labor to the rank of 
skilled artisans. In 1893 the Mexicans were employed 
only as common labor. To-day, when running full, the 
plant has 550 men on its payrolls, of whom all but about 
50 are natives. They have taken their places as mold- 
ers, pattern makers, machinists, rollers and melters, 
callings unknown to them until now. They are paid the 
Same wages as those earned by the American mechanics, 
the machinists receiving from $3 to $5 per day, Mexican 
money, while the paicern makers earn as high as $6, 
M <ican, per day, wages which in gold are about on a 
par with those paid in the United States. 

The plant consists of a 15-ton Wellman tilting basic 
open hearth furnace, equipped with a Wellman charg- 
ing machine, the steel being cast into groups of small 
ingots on cars, bottom casting having been adopted. 
The two bottom runners are of such dimensions that 
after the sprues are cut off a 4-inch billet is produced, 
which can be rolled into shapes for which an absolutely 
perfect surface is not necessary. The pig iron is pur- 
chased in the United States, but the works use largely 
old car wheels, and, of course, depend upon the country 
for the wrought scrap. Purchased muck bars are the 
raw material for what iron bars are rolled. 

The rolling mill, which is equipped with a modern 
heating furnace, has a 12-inch and an 8-inch train, and 
produces bars down to %-inch rounds. It is driven by 
two engines, both of which were built in the works. 

There is a large foundry and a good sized machine 
shop, crowded with American tools, although a number 
of the tools were made in the shop. The company make 
a specialty of mining machinery, stamp mills, slag and 
metal pots, &c., and build Corliss engines up to 1000 
horse-power. In the shops in course of erection at the 
time of the visit of the engineers was a 1000 horse-power 
horizontal Corliss compound engine for an electric plant. 
The foundry makes also miscellaneous castings, and 
quite recently the manufacture of stoves has been taken 
up. There is a brass foundry and a special department 
for the manufacture of valves, this being the only plant 
of its kind in Mexico. All the parts of the plant outside 
of the rolling mill are driven by electric motors, the en- 
gine being a product of the shops. There is now in 
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course of erection a new electric plant, housed in a build- 
ing the structural work of which was furnished by the 
American Bridge Company. It is large enough for an 
eguipment of 10,000 horse-power. The present electric 
installation is supplying the town with light, but has 
reached its limit of capacity in that direction. The fuel 
used for the boilers is wood and coal, the latter costing 
$12 per ton for Mexican and $18 for American coal. The 
plans are being drawn for a very large new machine 
shop, the old one having outgrown its quarters. 

Friends of Mr. Creel relate a recent experience which 
illustrates both his enterprise and the difference between 
foreign and native management. At a short distance 
from Chihuahua is a copper mining property which has 
passed through the hands of several English companies, 
the last having spent about $1,000,000. As an indica- 
tion of the character of the work done, the fact may be 
cited that the slags made by the smelter ran 2 per cent. 
of copper. The property, being regarded as a complete 
failure, was hawked about in vain. Mr. Creel finally 
purchased mines and smelter for $25,000, Mexican 
money. He put in new machinery at the smelter and 
made improvements which cost in all $92,000, Mexican 
currency. In 14 months the entire outlay had been re- 
covered and the company, known as the Rio Tinto Mexi- 
cana, are earning handsomely. 

A run during the night, involving considerable delay, 
brought the party to 


Hidalgo Del Parral, 


one of the old mining camps of Mexico. In the last few 
years the Mexican Central Railroad has built a branch 
to Parral from the main line at Jimenez. Since the ad- 
vent of the road this old camp and the even older mining 
district of Santa Barbara have enjoyed an exceedingly 
rapid development. In spite of the fact that mining be 
gan at Parral probably previous to 1632 and at Santa 
Barbara as early as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
no great depth was reached, either on the great Veta 
Colorado or on the numerous smaller veins of the dis- 
tricts. Parral produced Jarge quantities of silver from 
the upper workings, while gold was the metal which 
the veins of the Santa Barbara produced. That the day 
of bonanzas of rich silver ore has not passed is shown 
by the fact that Pedro Alvarado, a poor peon, has re- 
cently opened at moderate depth on the Palmilla mine 
an exceedingly rich body of ore. The Parral camp prop- 
er produces chiefly silver ore, while Santa Barbara yields 
in depth argentiferous galena. Three American inter- 
ests have taken a very active part in the development. 
The Montezuma Lead Company have purchased a num- 
ber of mines in the district, have erected a very large 
concentrating mill of 375 tons daily capacity, and have 
built a narrow gauge road, equipped with Shay locomo- 
tives, to the mines. 

The Guggenheim Exploration Company, a New York 
corporation, own the Tecolotes property, with a con- 
centrating mill, to which, however, a very large new 
plant is to be added. Very extensive developments are 
also taking place in the Nuevas Minas division of the 
Parral district proper. A good deal of French and Eng- 
lish capital has been placed recently in the district, some 
of the mines having been very productive. 

Formerly the shipping ore was transported by wagon 
to Jimenez and naturally only rich ores could stand the 
cost. Now the cheapening of fuel and of supplies makes 
it possible to handle the large bodies of low grade ores 
which abound in the camp, so that local concentration 
is profitable and at the same time a wider range of the 
higher grade ores can be sent out of the camp by rail. 
These ores are marketed at the different smelters con- 
trolled by the American Smelting & Refining Company 
in Mexico and at El Paso, Texas, and at such outside 
works as those at Mapimi. The miners, however, com- 
plain somewhat that the smelting charges are high and 
that they are not getting the full advantage of the low- 
ered transportation. 

Within the past year the Mexican Central has ex- 
tended its line to the Rio Florido, a distance of 44 miles, 
thus opening additional mineral territory. 

The Parral & Durango narrow gauge road, originally 
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built to reach the Minas Nuevas district, has extended 
its line a distance of about 40 miles into a large virgin 
timber belt. 

The district, therefore, is the scene of intense activity 
and extended a royal welcome to the engineers. After 
an address by the Mayor two parties were formed, one 
to go to the Minas Nuevas and the other, under the 
guidance of Edward Dufourc, an American mining en- 
gineer and general manager of the Montezuma Lead Com- 
pany, to the Santa Barbara district. Unfortunately no 
opportunity was offered to visit that ancient town which 
was once the capital of the Province of Nueva Vizcaya, 
comprising the States of Chihuahua, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, California and parts of Sonora and Coa- 
huila. The town was founded in 1547, or many years 
before 1620, when the Pilgrims first set foot on New 
England soil. 

One conspicuous feature of all the Mexican mining 
towns are the large and quaint churches and cathedrals, 
monuments of the power of the Church and the generos- 
ity of lucky miners, who were lavish in their contribu- 
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Screens for Gold Bearing Sand. 


When the Government discontinued its purchases of 
silver many of the poorer silver mines of the United 
States were closed, thereby throwing out of employment 
many silver miners and those dependent upon this indus- 
try. Quite naturally the gold fields attracted the at- 
tention of these idle miners, and many of them, with- 
out capital, took up claims in various districts. Cripple 
Creek, Kootenay, Rossland and other regions were pros- 
pected and developed marvelous wealth. The placer 
iiines in various parts of the country offered golden re- 
wards. Alaska came to the front with rivers of gold, 
and the attention of the whole country has been directed 
toward the yellow metal. 

This has tended to stimulate the inventors and man- 
ufacturers of gold mining and gold saving machinery, 
and many improvements have been made in this line. 
Placer mining particularly has been studied, and many 
devices tried for the taking of sand and gravel with their 
deposits of free gold from the bottoms of rivers and by 
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SCREENS FOR GOLD BEARING SAND. 


tions to the building and to the embellishment of the 
houses of worship. It is said of one of the large Ameri- 
ean capitalists who is engaged in mining in Mexico that 
he regards the existence of a fine church in a locality as 
prima facie evidence of a promising field of mining oper- 
ations. 

The different parties returned to Parral somewhat 
late in the afternoon, to partake of a banquet served in 
a large warehouse close to the station, which had been 
emptied of its contents for the occasion, had been re- 
painted and decorated, the floor being covered with a 
crash. An elaborate course dinner was served, to supply 
which far distant localities had been drawn upon. The 
oysters came from Corpus Christi, the fish from the Gulf 
at Tampico and the strawberries from Irapuato. Sub- 
sequently the party visited the town of Parral and were 
guests at the Casino, where a dance was in progress. 

During the afternoon of the same day a few hours 
were spent in the quaint old town of Zacatecas, some of 
the party visiting La Bolsa mine in the vicinity, a pros- 
perous property owned by an English company. Others 
went to Guadalupe, a small adjoining town, whose 
church is claimed to be the oldest on the continent. 
On the whole, Zacatecas itself does not make the im- 
pression of being the center of any markedly active 
seetion. Oo. K. 


ineans Of scoops, elevators or suction pumps, raising 
them to the surface where they can be separated, the 
sold retained and the gravel dropped back to the river 
bottoms. It has. been found desirable to place the 
necessary machinery upon flat boats, to be moved about 
at will, and specially designed machinery has been re- 
quired to meet the conditions. The separation of the fine 
zold bearing sand from the gravei and stones is usually 
accomplished by means of screens made from perfo- 
rated steel or iron, and perforated cylinders seem to of- 
rer the greatest capacity and are most easily kept from 
clogging. be 

The accompanying illustration is reproduced from a 
photograph of:two cylinders made by the Harrington 
& King Perforating Company of Chicago for a dredge 
screen. They are 6 and 7 feet in diameter respectively, 
by 10% feet long. The smaller cylinder contains the 
largest perforations and is intended to be placed within 
the larger cylinder, both revolving upon a shaft set 
horizontally, or nearly so. The sand and gravel are au- 
tomatically fed through the inner cylinder. All material 
that is larger than the perforations of this screen is of 
no value and is returned to the river bottom. The finer 
material containing the gold passes through the perfo- 
rations and falls upon the outside cylinder screen, hay- 
ing the smaller perforations, thus making a second sepa- 
ration or grading. 
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The gold is found with the finest sand, and the object 
of the double screening is to get rid of all the stones and 
gravel as quickly as possible and without the loss of any 
of the sand containing the gold. Finally the gold is 
separated from the sand, and this is easily accomplished 
by several well-known methods, all taking advantage 
of eitaer tbe difference in gravity between gold and 
sand, or the aflinity which mercury has for the gold. 


aero 


Blast Furnace Gas Engines in Austria. 


The powerful stimulus which the iron industries of 
all countries have received to adopt the utilization of 
blast furnace gases for working machinery has found 
expression in Austria, says the London Iron and Coal 
Trades Review. The honor of erecting the first engine 
driven by furnace gas there belongs to the Bohemian 
Mining Company of Vienna, which has just introduced 
one of 300 horse-power at its works at Kénigshof, Bo- 
hemia. This gas engine was made by the Maschinenbau- 
Actiengesellschaft of Prague, Karolinenthal, who, in 
conjunction with the Société John Cockerill of Seraing, 
have taken up the manufacture of gas motors of the 
Delamare-Deboutteville type. 

The gas engine in question is also remarkable as be- 
ing the first tandem motor driven by furnace gas. It 
has two gas cylinders, located one behind the other, 700 
mm. (27.58 inches) in diameter, with a stroke of 800 
mm. (31.52 inches). The engine makes 150 revolutions 
per minute corresponding to a piston speed of 4 m. 
(13.12 feet) per second. The front piston serves as a 
cross head for the connecting rod, and is connected by 
a rod with the hinder piston. The necessary stuffing 
box in the anterior cylinder, owing to its peculiar con- 
struction, does not create any difficulties. The motor, 
notwithstanding the high number of revolutions and 
the rapid speed of its piston, works with remarkable 
smoothness, and in no way injuriously affects the foun- 
dation. The fears which many engineers have enter- 
tained as regards this point are, therefore, proved to be 
illusory. 

The tandem motor, compared with the system in 
which there are two cylinders opposite each other and 
a double connecting rod, possesses the advantage of 
greater simplicity and greater regularity in working. 
The latter is owing to the fact that the two motive 
impulses to any two revolutions are uniformly dis- 
tributed over the whole, whereas with cylinders op- 
posite each other the two motive impulses take place 
immediately after each other, and are followed by two 
dead strokes of the pistons. In consequence of this 
quality of greater regularity a lighter fly wheel cay be 
used for the tandem gas engine. 

The jackets, valve boxes and the valves themselves 
are cooled, and, in addition, both the pistons are kept 
cool with water, which, by means of a movable pipe 
connection, is introduced at a pressure corresponding to 
the speed of the piston. The motor is regulated by 
means of an air cataract, which, in its action, is very 
sensitive, and enables the number of revolutions to be 
easily reduced to any limit desired. According to the 
diagram of the engine, with a constant load the motor 
works with great smoothness. The amplitude of the 
curve only amounts to 15 mm., corresponding to a 
cyclical degree of irregularity of 1 in 150. 

The fiy wheel is 4.250 mm. (14 feet) in diameter, and 
weighs 22 tons. The gas engine is coupled direct to a 
300 horse-power constant current dynamo, delivering a 
eurrent of 120 volts, which is used for lighting and the 
transmission of power. The blast furnace gas has a 
heating value, measured by Junker’s calorimeter, of an 
average of 800 calories per cubic meter. The analysis 
of the gas gives the following composition: CO,, 18 
per cent.; CO, 25.1 per cent.; H, 1.9 per cent., and N, 60 
per cent. The gas taken from the main contains about 
2g. of dust to the cubic meter; it is, therefore, passed 
through an appropriate cooling and purifying apparatus, 
after which the percentage of dust is reduced to 0.6g. 
per cubic meter, which amount, during a two months’ 
trial of the working of the engine, had not caused any 
deposit in the cylinders sufficient to necessitate their 
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cleaning. Ignition is effected by means of an electric 
spark from a Rhumkorff apparatus. The motor is 
started in a very simple manner; by means of a suit- 
able device a charge of benzine is sucked in and com- 
pressed, and by the next manceuver contact is made for 
the electrical ignition. 

The Kénigshof Iron Works in the spring of this year 
erected a blowing engine driven by the gases from the 
blast furnace, which also was supplied by the company 
mentioned. This blowing engine is, as regards its gas 
motor part, similar to that exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
hibition by the Cockerill Société. The air cylinder, on 
the other hand, is furnished with Stumpf’s pressure 
and Corliss suction valves. This type of blowing en- 
gine is simple in construction, and suffices for a blast 
of from 500 to 600 c. m. If a more powerful one is re- 
quired two such engines may be coupled together. 
Among the other Austrian iron works that of Kladno 
has placed an order with the same firm for a 600 horse- 
power twin tandem motor. This gas engine will con- 
sist of two tandem machines of the type described, and 
the cranks at an angle of 180 degrees will drive an al- 
ternating dynamo mounted upon the common crank 
shaft. This engine will, therefore, have four cylinders, 
so that for every piston stroke there will be an igni- 
tion, and, consequently, the motor will work with reg- 
ularity and smoothness. 


ia, 
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The Defiance Grinding and Polishing Machine. 





The machine here illustrated is equipped with a solid 
emery disk, set in a metal ring, which is used for grind- 





THE DEFIANCE GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINE. 


ing and truing up work. it is also fitted with two pol- 
ishing drums, and a small round emery rod for polish- 
ing small curves. An -mery belt can be used over the 
pulley at the base of the machine and the one under- 
neath the table. The emery disk is 16 inches in diam- 
eter, and is provided with a swinging adjustable table 
which is planed « ue on top. It can be used to carry 
the work across the face of the disk, or as a stationary 
table. The polishing drums are 6 x 6 and 7 x 7 inches. 
The table over the smaller drum is provided with a ver- 
tical adjustment to regulate the depth of cut. The ma- 


chine is built by the Defiance Machine Works, De- 
fiance, Ohio. 


i 





Fire caused quite a little trouble to the power serv- 
ice of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Com- 
pany last Sunday afternoon. The trouble originated 
from a short circuit in the wire tower, through which 
numerous cables passed from the power house in the 
gorge to the factory district on top of the bank. This 
tower was of wood, about 10 feet in diameter. It served 
as a great chimney, and the flames flew up it with great 
rapidity. The aluminum cables which it contained 
were melted, and the current service cut off. The plants 
affected by the fire were the lower works of the Pitts- 
burgh Reduction Company, the Acker Process Company, 
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e Gorge electric line, and the incandescent lighting 
ystem of the Buffalo and Niagara Falls Electric Light 
Power Company. This latter company threw in a re- 
rve plant and were enabled to give a partial service on 
elr incandescent system Sunday evening, and by Mon- 
iy morning new cables had been run over the cliff to 
e power house below. It will take all of two weeks 
repair the cable damage. 





”_ 
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The Jackson Belt Lacing Machine. 


The belt lacing machine built by the Diamond Drill 

Machine Company of Birdsboro, Pa., consists essen- 
tially of three spirally grooved rolls, made of tool steel, 
which are operated either by a crank or by belt. A 
piral needle is inserted at one end of the machine be- 
tween the rolls, and is carried through and made to 
nierced the belt by the revolution of the rolls. The lacing 
wire, also spirally coiled, follows the needle, going 
through the punctures made by it in the belt, as shown 
in Fig. 3. The belt is then removed from the machine 
and the wire flattened by pressing it between the upper 
and lower jaws, which are operated by levers. By this 
means the wire is forced well into the belt so that it is 
flush with the surface. The two ends are then coupled 
together with twine, lacing, raw hide pins or metallic 
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ufacture, machines and engines manufactured by the 
Westiughouse plants at Pittsburgh. Last week the 
Pittsburgh offices of the Westinghouse companies re- 
ceived by cablegram the second annual report of the 
British company. The most important portion of this 
follows: 

Pending the completion of the company’s works at 
Manchester orders have been executed at Pittsburgh on 
terms whereby the British company share with the 
American company in manufacturing profit. The Brit- 
ish company’s net profits for the year (including £10,000 
not ascertained in time to be brought into last year’s ac- 
count) amount to £49,533 4s. and 6d. Out of this sum an 
interim dividend of £15,000 has been paid, and the di- 
rectors propose to appropriate a further sum of £15,625, 
making the full 6 per cent. dividend upon the £750,000 





Fig. 2.—Belt Finished. ie 





Fig. 3.—Sketch Showing Operation of Machine. - 


THE JACKSON BELT LACING MACHINE. 


pins. A cutter bar is provided, which cuts the end of 
the belt at right angles with the sides. These machines 
are made in four sizes—6, 12, 18 and 24 inches. The first 
two are operated by hand and the others by belt power. 


_— 
an 


British Westinghouse Electric Company. 





The British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Limited, now erecting large new works at Manchester, 
England, realized as net earnings the second fiscal year 
about $250,000. The plant is nearing completion and is 
expected to be ready to receive tools and machinery by 
the first of next year. In the last fiscal year, ending 
with July, the British Company secured business 
amounting to more than $3,000,000. These contracts 
were filled by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, at Pittsburgh, but this arrangement will end when 
the Manchester works are ready for operation. The 
British company were formed in July, 1899, and author- 
ized to issue £1,000,000 in preference shares. The com- 
pany acquire the rights in all patents and business in 
Great Britain and its colonies from the Westinghouse 
Electric & Machine companies and Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co. of New York. The Manchester 
works will produce the various lines in electrical man- 


preference shares, as paid up on July 31. This will leave 
£18,980 4s. 6d. to be carried forward. 

The British company, therefore, have no occasion to 
call upon the American company for their guarantee (that 
pending the erection of the works at Manchester the 
profit shall be sufficient to pay dividends upon the 6 
per cent. preference shares). This guarantee extends to 
two more half yearly dividends, payable May and No- 
vember, 1902. 

Orders for electrical machinery at the formation of 
the company in 1899 amounted to £279,000. Orders re- 
ceived during the year ending July 31, 1900, £547,000. 
Orders received during the year ending July 31, 1901, 
£738,000. By reason of recent improvements it is ex- 
pected that gas engines of greater horse-power will come 
into use for the operation of electrical generators. Dur- 
ing the past year 12 important gas engine installations, 
aggregating 3000 horse-power, have been sold, and nego- 
tiations are pending for over 10,000 horse-power of 
larger units. 
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We have received from the International Acheson 
Graphite Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., a pencil of ex- 
cellent quality made from Acheson graphite manufac 
tured in the electric furnace. . 
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The National Founders’ Association. 


FIFTH MEETING. 


In the programme prepared for discussion at the fifth 
meeting of the National Founders’ Association, which 
was held in New York last Wednesday and Thursday, 
there was so much of interest that less than one-third 
of it was considered. There were 20 topics scheduled 
for the consideration of the members. Of such absorb- 
ing interest were they, and so enthusiastic were those 
present, that but six of these topics were brought before 
the convention. 
~~ While the attendance was not as large as at previous 
conventions of the association, the members showed a 
marked alertness in participating in the discussion of 
the various subjects. This made the New York meeting 
one of the most interesting and succéssful ever held. 
Among those present were: 


H. W. Hoyt, Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago. 

Antonio C. Pessano, Geo. V. Cresson Company, Philadelphia. 

John R. Russel, Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, Detroit. 

H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, Brooklyn. 

G. E. Emmons, Edison General Electric Company, Schenectady. 

I. W. Frank, Frank-Kneeland Machine Company, Pittsburgh. 

Nathaniel French, Bettendorf Metal Wheel Company, Daven- 
port, Ia. 

Jos. A. Stone, Riverside Foundry Company, Cleveland. 

Geo. Q. Thornton, Carondelet Foundry Company, St. Louis. 

F. T. Towne, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford. 

W. H. Pfahler, Abrom Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia. 

Willis Brown, Walker Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 

John A. Rathbone, United States Heater Company, Detroit. 

Geo. H. Lincoln, Geo. H. Lincoln & Co., Boston. 

E. H. Walker, J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine. 

P. W. Gates, Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago. 

W. D. Sargent, the Sargent Company, Chicago. 

Ellis L. Rowe, Rensselaer Mfg. Company, Troy. 

Jas. McKown, Josiah Anstice & Co., Rochester. 

G. T. Bliss, Erie City Iron Works, Erie. 

Walter Perry, Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Ansonia. _ 

W. A. Jones, W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company, Chi- 
cago. 

R. J. Cleveland, Cleveland & Barr, Chicago. 

John Ramsay, John Ramsay & Co., Chicago. 

Lincoln Haney, Globe Foundry, Cincinnati. 

Cc. A. G. Winther, Chapman Valve Mfg. Company, Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

H. K. McLean, Link-Belt Machinery Company, Chicago. 

James E. Hunter, James Hunter Machine Company, Boston. 

Edwin Maher, Maher & Flockhart, Newark. 

Allen Ames, Ames Iron Works, Oswego. 

W. S. McMullan, Richmond Stove Company, Norwich. 

O. P. Letchworth, Pratt & Letchworth Company, Buffalo. 

L. D. Collins, Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia. 

Edgar McDougall, Jno. McDougall, Montreal, Que. 

John M. Taylor, Dominion Radiator Company, Toronto, Ont. 

R. L. Ireland, American Ship Building Company, Cleveland. 

Alex. Adams, St. Paul Foundry Company, St. Paul. 

Stuart R. Carr, Stuart R. Carr Company, Baltimore. 

Jas. E. Orme, Henry Orme, St. Pau). 

W. 8S. Douglas, the Wm. Tod Company, Youngstown. 

Philip Medart, Medart Patent Puiley Company, St. Louis. 

D. J. Matlack, Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Elmer H. Dearth, Diamond Iron Works, Minneapolis. 

Oliver Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul. 

A. Winger, Superior Drill Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

li. R. Micks, Rumsey & Co., Limited, Seneca Falls. 

Alex. Jarecki, Jarecki Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 

P. Kennedy, P. Kennedy Foundry, Baltimore. 

B. Farnsworth, McLagon Foundry Company, New Haven. 

E. Durant, the George F. Warner Mfg. Company, New Haven. 

W. Davenport, National Foundry, Erie, Pa. 

A. Ingalls, Buda Foundry & Mfg. Company, Harvey, Il. 

. F. Moore, Marine Engine Machine Cémpany, Harrison, N. J. 

Walter H. Laurie, Laurie Engine Company, Montreal. 

R. C. Schenck, Dayton Malleable Iron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Robt. H. Foos, Foos Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

J. 8. Stirling, Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington. 

Geo. A. Swartwout, Peru Steel Castings Company, Peru, Ind. 

W. W. Cheney, S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, N. Y. 

Wm. P. Allen, Wm. Allen & Son, Worcester, Mass. 

Asa 8S. Bushnell, Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Chas. L. Bauer, Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Wm. B. Smith, Smith & Caffrey, Syracuse. 

Geo. L. Hopping, Tarrant Foundry Company, Chicago. 

Albert Hoppin, Allis-Chalmers Company, Buffalo. ; 

Wm. R. Brown, Brown-Ketcham Iron Works. 


REO 


Indianapolis. 


Geo. T. Brown, Brown Cotton Gin Company, New London, Cor 

H. M. Wallis, J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis. 

R. C. Oliphant, Trenton Malleable Iron Company, Trenton 

Wm. M. Taylor, Chandler & Taylor Company, Indianapolis 

Matthew Griswold, Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 

Matthew Griswold, Jr., Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 

Alex. I. Lewis, Michigan Brass & Iron Works, Detroit. 

R. D. Reed, H. B. Smith Company, Westfield, Mass. 

E. M. Walker, Chas. Parker Company, Meriden, Conn. 

Samuel A. Kensie, Tioga Foundry Company, Philadelphia. 

Jacob B. Blankley, Tioga Foundry Company, Philadelphia 

Wm. Butterworth, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 

H. F. Wanning, Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn. 

W. L. Herendeen, Herendeen Mfg. Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

. D. Palmiter, Watertown Engine Company, Watertown. 

. Sellers Bancroft, Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. 

A. Strong, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

H. M. Leland, Leland & Faulconer Mfg. Company, Detroit. 

Jno. McLaren, Phillips & McLaren, Pittsburgh. 

Geo. T. Marsh, South Baltimore Foundry, Baltimore. 

W. R. McClave, McClave, Brooks & Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Geo. 8. Rominger, Girard Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

Arthur E. Barlow, Arthur E. Barlow, Newark. 

F. V. Bartlett, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford. 

J. H. Whiting, Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
Ill. 

Wm. J. Carlins, Thos. Carlins Sons Company, Allegheny, Pa. 

Geo. H. Gibby, Condor Iron Foundry Company, Boston. 

Otis H. Cutler, Ramapo Foundry Company, Mahwah, N. J. 

8. J. Meeker, S. J. Meeker, Newark. 

J. M. Cory, S. J. Meeker, Newark. 

Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia. 

D. J. Kirby, Kirby Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Carl Horix, Geo. B. Sennett Company, Youngstown. 

H. J. Boggis, Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company, Cleveland. 

M. E. Kennedy, Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company, Coxsackie, N. Y 

F. H. Fairweather, Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company, Coxsackie, 
NM. Z. 

Chas. Patterson, Patterson Foundry Company, Cleveland. 

Chas. A. Patterson, Patterson Foundry Company, Cleveland. 

J. H. Webster, Variety Iron Works Company, Cleveland. 

G. A. Watts, Watts-Campbell Company, Newark. 

Jas. R. Sutliff, Foster, Merriam & Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Douglas G. Moore, Samuel L. Moore & Sons Company, Elizabeth. 

Oliver Phelps, Lorain Foundry Company, Lorain, Ohio. 

H. Van Atta, J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York. 

Herbert B. Atha, Benj. Atha Company, Newark. 

L. H. Wales, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia. 

H. R. Luther, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Boston. 

Fred. F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Boston. 

8S. Decatur Smith, S. Decatur Smith, Philadelphia. 

Henry E. Pridmore, Henry E. Pridmore, Chicago. 

T. L. Greenwald, the I. & E. Greenwald Company, Cincinnati. 

Daniel A. Waters, Goodell & Waters, Philadelphia. 

J. S. Van Cleve, Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 

Samuel J. Watson, Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J 

John E. Harbster, Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa. 

James Eastwood, Benj. Eastwood Company, Paterson, N. J. 

W. F. Prince, International Steam Pump Company, Elizabeth- 
port. 

Wm. Schwanhauser, H. R. Worthington, Brooklyn. 

David W. Mesick, Fulton Foundry & Machine Company, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 

Samuel G. Allen, Franklin Air Compressor Company, Frank 
lin, Pa. 

—. R. Harty, Rumsey & Co., Limited, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

J. G. Aldrich, New England Butt Company, Providence, R. | 

L. F. Bower, Allis-Chalmers Company, Scranton, Pa. 

Geo. H. Graham, Oriskany Malleable Iron Company, Oriskany 
ee 

Jas. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Company, Lawrence, Mass. 

E. Y. Moore, Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Obi 

R. H. North, North Bros. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

E. A. Pridmore, H. E. Pridmore, Chicago. 

David S. Creswell, David S. Creswell, Philadelphia. 

D. Lewis Bartlett, Bartlett, Haywood & Co., Baltimore. 

Alfred C. Rex, Ferro Carbon Casting Company, Philadelphia 


Edw. J. Etting, Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Phila 
delphia. 


A most elaborate and intensely interesting ad- 
dress and report was delivered by President H- W. Hoyt 
He reviewed in an able manner all of the importan 
phases of the secret work of the association, and len! 
his views as to the most expeditious methods of solving 
problems before the association. His report dealt at 
length with the events of special significance in the 
association’s affairs dating from the Niagara convention, 
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held last spring. It outlined an aggressive campaign for 
the ensuing year. 

He reviewed the joint conference held at Cleveland 
on June 10 and 11, at which committees of the National 
Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America found it impossible to agree upon a 
standard wage rate. He also rehearsed in a very concise 
and complete manner the history of the Chicago strike, 
which has not yet been brought to an end. 

The report suggested new methods of procuring a 
sufficient number of competent men to take the place 
of striking employees. The employment of good, relia- 
ble foremen was deemed advisable. 

It was urged that the piece work system and molding 
machines should be adopted to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. Among the more important results of the Chicago 
strike, he said, will be the adoption of these methods, 
due to the number of shops that will be compelled to 
employ nonunion men. 

The movement to extinguish all the differentials be- 
tween bench and floor molders, he said, has been urged 
forward with great persistency this year, and that the 
Iron Molders’ Union were disposed to see the matter 
settled locally rather than as a national issue. 

He said that shortly after the Chicago wage agree- 
ment was made the foundrymen in St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and Detroit, and their molders, agreed upon the Chicago 
rate without the slightest disturbance. 

Referring to the matter of foundry foremen, he said 
that a strictly first-class foreman can pull a foundry 
successfully through difficulties that may arise. The 
good foreman finds time to instruct apprentices. Mr. 
Hoyt referred at great length to the fact that in the 
shops that were most successful in Chicago much as- 
sistance has been given to the association by the fore- 
men, who in many cases were important factors and 
thoroughly loyal to their employers. 

As to the matter of molding machines, Mr. Hoyt 
again paid the foreman a compliment. He said that if 
the foreman understands his business he will fre- 
quently allay opposition before he invites it. At the 
outset an effort was made to taboo the molding ma- 
chine entirely. Recognizing the utter futility of present- 
ing such a policy, the union resolved to tolerate the 
machine on conditions which included its control. Now 
the union want a chance to demonstrate that the jour- 
neymen molder can make the molding machine more 
efficient than the handy man or laborer. 

In connection with the New York agreement Presi- 
dent Hoyt referred to the fact that while it had failed 
to bring about the objects desired by both parties, it 
should be retained until a better one has been devised. 
He said, “the greater you make this organization the 
stronger you can make your agreements, the stronger 
you make your agreements the more certain you will 
be that there will be no violation of them.” As an il- 
lustration of the power of the National Founders’ As- 
sociation he cited the fact that during the summer 
months when the machinists’ strike was at its hight a 
large number of telegrams and letters were received 
at the headquarters of the Iron Molders’ Union in Cin- 
cinnati requesting the privilege to go on strike in sym- 
pathy with the machinists. All of these were refused 
by President Fox and his Advisory Board, through the 
influence of the National Founders’ Association and the 
agreements which are in existence between the two bodies. 

As a recommendation of the Machine Trades and 
Professions Association, Mr. Hoyt said: “At the 
convention of the National Founders’ Association held 
in New York City November last there was much fa- 
vorable interest shown in an organization of mechanics 
which bound itself to take no part in any strike, but to 
protect itself by securing agreements to arbitrate all 
differences, the plan being to use the funds that la- 
bor unions ordinarily bestow for strike benefits to se- 
cure educational advantages for its members. You will 
be interested to know that the organization, the Ma- 
chine Trades and Professions Association, has slowly 
but surely gained in influence and membership in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, where it was started three years ago. Its 
membership has been recruited more largely from the 
ranks of machinists and pattern makers than from 
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among the molders, which condition may be attributed 
to the fact that the Iron Molders’ Union is very strong 
in Columbus. It has, however, undoubtedly dissem- 
inated a powerful influence for moderation and con- 
servatism among all the trades of that city, while 
among the machinists it practically controls the sit- 
uation, rendering a strike in that trade a very remote 
possibility. 

“This association of mechanics has received invi- 
tations from Cincinnati, New York and Philadelphia 
to send men to establish other branches than the one 
in Columbus. Thus far they have been unable to do so, 
because of the expense, but the tenor of these in- 
quiries shows that a considerable proportion of em- 
ployers in those cities are prepared to form such a 
movement. This union of mechanics is striving to 
help its members to help themselves. They are en- 
deavoring to build up the ‘men behind the guns,’ not 
with the idea of pulling against their employer, but, on 
the contrary, with him. Such work is worthy of hearty 
commendation.” 

Mr. Hoyt concluded his report by speaking of the 
enthusiastic support of the various district chairmén, 
the officers and members of the administrative coun- 
cil. 

The report of Treasurer John R. Russel showed the 
association to be in a sound financial condition. 

Secretary John A. Penton read an exhaustive report 
in which he outlined the many successful achievements 
of the association. He also recalled some of the diffi- 
culties met with in certain sections where trouble with 
the men was confronted and referred briefly to the suc- 
cessful manner in which they had been adjusted. 

In discussing the topic, “Are Agreements of Any 
Character with Core Makers Desirable?” the consensus 
of opinion was in the negative. The general view taken 
was that the core shop was the kindergarten of the 
foundry and that the boys should not be allowed too 
soon to feel the responsibility which recognized trade 
unionism invests in its members. Some of the members 
said that they were employing women and girls to good 
advantage in the making of cores, while others had 
found that for obvious reasons this practice was unde 
sirable. H. M. Leland of the Leland & Faulconer Mfg. 
Company of Detroit led the discussion. 

There was a strongly favorable sentiment regarding 
the question, “Is the Molding Machine for a Complicated 
Class of Machinery a Profitable Investment?” Re- 
garding the second clause of the question, which read, 
“and Should It be Operated by Molders or Laborers?” 
-the argument was almost entirely in favor of the laborer. 

G. E. Emmons of the General Electric Company of 
Schenectady opened the debate by stating that after 
considerable reluctance he adopted the molding machine, 
not meeting with success until he obtained a trained 
operator of the machines to supervise their operation. 
Since then, he said, their adoption has been most suc- 
cessful. Intricate and comparatively large castings are 
being turned out on the machines now, and, while up- 
ward of 60 of them are now in use at the Schenectady 
shops, the number is constantly being increased. He 
produced figures showing the adoption of the machines 
to be a very profitable investment. Mr. Emmons stated 
that his experience showed that the molders on certain 
difficult work were obtaining better results than did the 
laborers first employed. 

William Schwanhausser~of the Worthington branch 
of the International Steam Pump Company also spoke 
highly of the efficiency of the machines, and produced 
figures showing not only an increase in the number of 
castings produced, but also a decrease in the percentage 
of the castings lost. He strongly advocated the employ- 
ment of laborers to operate the machines. His remarks 
were strengthened by W. F. Prince of the Elizabethport 
works of the International Steam Pump Company. 

Antonio G. Pessano of the George V. Cresson Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, also spoke in a similar vein. H. N. 
Covell of the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company of Brooklyn 
praised the machines in equal terms, stating that he was 
contemplating the installation of machines 8 feet square. 
Regarding the operators, he said that that was a sub- 
ject to be decided by the shops individually, for “‘if the 
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molders produce better work why not let them have the 
machines?” 

In answer to the query, “ Why is it that the National 
Founders’ Association Does Not Include Every Desirable 
Membership in the Country?” resolutions were adopted 
giving the Administrative Council full power to rear- 
range, if necessary, the plan of assessment, especially 
as regards new members. As the assessments have 
always been levied on a per capita basis, it was decided 
to devise a method whereby new members would not 
be obliged to share the burden of expense incurred prior 
to their admission to membership. F. T. Towne, Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Compan,, Stamford, Conn.; Alex. Jarecki, 
Jarecki Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., and George Mesta, 
Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., opened the 
subject. 

No decision was arrived at in connection with the 
question, “Are we ready for the universal adoption 
of shorter hours, and if not, are they desirable and 
how should change be brought about?” 

It was unanimously decided that “handy men” can 
be profitably employed in a foundry to a very large ex- 
tent, when the question bearing on that subject was 
brought up. 

The topic, “ Injunctions and Their Value,” brought 
forth a very able, forceful and conservative address 
from Judge Nathaniel French of Davenport, Iowa. J. 
H. Webster of Cleveland also defined the issue in a 
elear and capable manner. The gist of the remarks 
was that precautionary measures should at all times be 
adopted, and that they should only be applied for when 
trouble was inevitable. Under such circumstances it 
was held injunctions were desirable. 

In the nomination of officers, Judge French paid high 
tribute to the work of Treasurer John R. Russel, who 
had served far two years, and suggested that he re- 
imain the choice for re-election. He referred to the 
achievements of the association during the last five 
vears, ard stated that it had led manufacturers to see 
that there was some justice in the claims of the men. 
Manufacturers, he said, were operating and treating 
with their men on a broader plane, out of which will 
arise better conditions for the men who make the molds 
and carry the molten metal. 

Ex-Governor Bushnell of Ohio, in seconding the nomi- 
nation of Secretary John kh. Penton, praised the very 
efficient work which he has given the organization since 
its inception, and he paid a glowing tribute to his mag- 
nificent work in behalf of the foundries of America. 
Judge French then read the plans adopted by the Ad- 
ministrative Council for the enlargement of the duties 
of the secretary, as follows: 

The Administrative Council, acting in accordance with the 
authority vested in it by recent amendments to the by-laws 
of the association, and in pursuance of the resolution adopted 
by the Niagara Falls convention, hereby adopts the following 
method of conducting the detail executive work of the asso- 
ciation, all of which is designed to relieve the president, vice- 
president and chairmen of the District Committees of the 
large amount of detail work which they have heretofore been 
called upon to perform: 

1. The secretary of the association shall be constituted a 
commissioner, and, in addition to the duties of secretary pre- 
scribed in the by-laws, shall take charge, under the direction 
of the president, of the executive work of the association for the 
purpose of averting and settling difficulties. 

2. The commissioner, with the consent of the Administrative 
Council, may employ such assistants as he may require. 

3. The commissioner shall be empowered to transact such 
business as has heretofore been referred directly to the presi- 
dent or chairmen of the districts, and to that end, all communi- 
cations from members requiring executive action shall be ad- 
dressed to him. : 

4. The commissioner may, in case of necessity, convene 

through the president the District Committees. 
5. The Administrative Council shall hold quarterly meetings, 
the time and place of such meetings to be fixed at the preceding 
meeting. At these meetings the commissioner shall make full 
reports of the official acts of his office. 

The following ofticers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, W. D. Sargent, the Sargent Company, Chicago, III. 

Vice-President, F. T. Towne, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Treasurer, John R. Russel, Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary and Commissioner, John A. Penton, Detroit, Mich. 

Following are the district committees elected: 
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First District. 

Chairman, C. IL. Newcomb, Deane Steam Pump Compar 
Iiolyoke, Mass. Vice-Chairmen, R. D. Reed, the H 
Smith Company. Westfield, Mass.; Geo. H. Gibby, Cond 
Iron Foundry Company, Boston, Mass.; F. B. Far 
worth, MecLagon Foundry Company, New Haven, Con: 
Fe. V. Bartlett, Pratt & Whitney Company, -Hartford 
Conn 

Second District. 

Chairman, G. E. Emmons, Edison General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Vice-Chairmen, W. L. Herendeen, 
Herendeen Mfg. Company, Geneva, N. Y.; H. W. Wendt 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Wm. Schwan 
hausser, Henry R. Worthington, Brooklyn, N. Y.: R. ¢ 
Oliphant, Trenton Malleable Iron Company, Trenton, 
mee 

Third District. 

Chairman, I. W. Frank, Frank-Kneeland Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Vice-Chairmen, Willis Brown, Walker 
Foundry Company, Frie, Pa.; Wm. S. Hallowell, Harri 
son Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. Lewis 
Bartlett, Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.: Jas 
Stirling, Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, 
Del, 

Fourth District. 

Chairman, Chas. L. Bauer, Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Com 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. Vice-Chairmen, J. H. Webster, 
Variety Iron Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio; H. J. 
Cosiger, Eureka Foundry Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Geo. W. Crouse, Aultman, Miller & Co., Akron, Ohio; 
H. Stoddard, Stoddard Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Fifth District. 

Chairman, W. J. Chalmers, Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, 
lll. Vice-Chairmen, Wm. M. Taylor, Chandler & Taylor 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. R. Stephens, Moline 
Plow Company, Moline, Ill.; Lewis Searing, Denver En 
gineering Works Company, Denver, Col.; F. E. Nulsen, 
Missouri Malleable Iron Company, East St. Louis, III. 

Sizth District. 

Chairman, O. P. Briggs, Twin City Iron Works, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Vice-Chairmen, Chas. E. Sammond, Stowell Mfg. 
& Foundry Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; H. H. Wallis, 
J. I. Case Plow Company, Racine, Wis.: F. J. Neacy, 
Filer & Stowell Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Geo. 
M. Gillette, Minnesota Malleable Iron Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Seventh District. 

Chairman, T. J. Drummond, Montreal Pipe Foundry Company, 
Montreal, Que. Vice-Chairmen, John H. Tilden, Gurney, 
Tilden Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont.; C. H. Car 
rier, Carrier, Lane & Co., Levis, Que.; C. H. Waterous, 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Limited, Brantford, 
Ont.; A. Oakley, Canada Foundry Company, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Presentations to Officers, 

A banquet was held in the Gilsey House on Wednes- 
day evening. Judge Nathaniel French acted as toast- 
master, and discharged the delicate and responsible 
duties of that position in a most admirable manner, 
contributing greatly to the pleasure of the evening. 
Responses to toasts were made by P. W. Gates of Chi- 
cago, the first president of the association; O. P. Letch- 
worth of Buffalo, the second president; J. H. Webster 
of Cleveland, Antonio C. Pessano of Philadelphia, and 
John M. Taylor of Toronto, one of the Canadian mem- 
bers. 

Opportunity was taken at this banquet to present 
President Hoyt with a magnificent sterling silver tea 
set and salver, consisting of seven pieces. This was one 
of the most elaborate of the sets exhibited at the Pan- 
American Exposition by the Gorham Mfg. Company, is 
designed in French Renaissance and is very massive. 
The salver bears an inscription stating that the set was 
presented to Mr. Hoyt by the National Founders’ As 
sociation as a token of its appreciation of his services 
as president. Accompanying the gift is a handsomely 
bound volume, in which are preserved the letters from 
the members of the association sent when making 
their contributions to the purchase of the gift. These 
letters are in all cases expressive of the high esteem 
in which Mr. Hoyt is held both personally and in con- 
sideration of the very important services rendered in 
managing the labor troubles arising during his admin- 
istration. The presentation speech was made by Mr. 
Webster, to which Mr. Hoyt made a suitable response. 

Another very interesting episode of the convention 
was the presentation by the Cleveland and Lorain 
foundrymen of a token of their esteem to Secretary 
Penton. Mr. Penton distinguished himself in the man- 
agement of the interests of the foundrymen in the 
great molders’ strike at Cleveland and Lorain last year. 
The testimonial presented to Mr. Penton consisted of 
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chest of sterling silver knives, forks and spoons, also 
ihe product of the Gorham Mfg. Company. The chest 
ontained 139 pieces. In connection with this gift a 
neautifully bound volume of letters was also presented, 
which accompanied the contributions of the various 
foundrymen, and were written to Oliver Phelps, gen- 
ral manager of the Lorain Foundry Company, who 
took the initiative in arranging for this testimonial. 
These letters were of the most complimentary charac- 
ter, and testify in the strongest manner possible the ap- 
preciation in which the services rendered by Mr. Pen- 
ton have been held. The management of this strike was 
onducted with much bitterness on the part of the strik- 
ers, and not only was great tact required, but the high- 
st personal courage. 
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The Lilley Clamp Lathe Dog. 


The clamp lathe dog made by H. H. Lilley of Mil- 
ford, Mass., has one screw, which operates the movable 
jaw. This jaw does not move in guides in the frame, 
but is held directly to the end of the screw. The hole 
n the jaw is conterbored io receive a hardened washer 
for the screw to bear against. This permits of the jaw 
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being made of soft metal that will not injure finished 
work. The jaws have four points of contact and will 
hold round or square stock equally well. 
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Pacitic Coast News. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., November 11, 1901. 

After all the talk that has been indulged in on the 
subject, and ali the plausible predictions made only to 
be voided, it does seem as if the machinists’ strike was 
about at an end at last. The men have gone back at 
several places, and to crown all they have gone back to 
the Fulton Iron Works, next to the Union and the Ris- 
don one of the largest establishments in the city. Over 
100 machinists and other mechanics went to work at 7 
‘im, to-day after being idle since May 20. Negotiations 
to this end have been goiug on for some time and were 
concluded directly with the men without the intervention 
of the union. The officials of the latter, however, were 
thoroughly cognizant of what was going on, and it is 
understood that they offered no strenuous objection. 

The terms have not been given out, but it is under- 
stood that they are nine hours work and nine hours 
wages, or $3.15 a day. They have thus gained nothing 
by the strike except experience, and that of the most 
bitter kind. It is but fair to say, however, that the 
majority of the men were at heart opposed to the strike 
from the first, and only went into it under instructions 
from the national body. All have gone back—machinists, 
boiler makers, pattern makers, blacksmiths, &c.—so now 
work on army transports and merchant steamers can be 
done in the city again without any friction between em- 
vloyers and employed. 

It had been predicted that the strike would be brought 
to a close soon after the election, and it now looks as if 
this would be the case. The election resulted in the re- 
turn of Schmitz, the labor candidate, as Mayor, after one 
of the most exciting struggles in the history of the city. 
Mr. Schmitz himself is an employer of labor, and during 
the strike his establishment granted all the machinists’ 
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demands. It was proved, however, that during the 
strike it did work for the Risdon Works, and he was op- 
posed by a section of the labor element, but he was 
elected all the same. It happens that the winter sched- 
ule of work, nine hours, begins to-day, so that both em- 
ployers and employed are able to save their dignity. 
And when the summer schedule begins again those who 
have now gone to work and those who are going to work 
Will think twice before they walk out again. 

This strike has cost the men—7000 of all trades em- 
ployed in the iron industry of this city—$3,000,000 in 
Wages, and during the time that it has lasted has para- 
lyzed the local iron and metal industries. Of course, 
during its continuance the larger shops have hada larger 
or smaller working force employed all the time, but it is 
safe to say that during the past five months not over 
one-third of the work has been done that should have 
been during that time. The value of our iron industries 
for the year will therefore show a big falling off, even 
were the strike to stop now. The workmen endeavored 
to accomplish the impossible, for we have very active 
agents of Lasterr manufacturers in the city, and with 
Lastern competition and a ten-hour day, it was impossi- 
ble to have a nine-bour day here. Of course there are 
exceptions, where simply repair work is carried on, and 
where the owrers of vessels, &c., have to stand the ex- 
pense, whatever it may be, but this, too, results in re- 
pairs, where the matter can at all be delayed, being 
done at foreign ports. And there are some descriptions 
of local work that must necessarily be done here, but 
even in these cases, one and all, with few exceptions, 
stood out with their brethren. It has been evident long 
since to all that the strike was lost, but a show of keep- 
ing up the hopeless struggle had to be made. 

As to business in general, and to that in hardware 
and metals in particular, it could hardly be_ bet- 
ter. Every one in the line has all that he can do at 
present. There is a good export demand for machinery 
and large shipments, when local conditions are consid- 
ered. A good deal of Eastern machinery has been 
shipped in transit and some foreign. With the cessation 
of the strike this business will come back to us again. 

The general condition of the State is all that can be 
wished for. The Clearing House exchanges continue to 
show a great increase of business over 1900, and in some 
cases where cars are wanted for Eastern shipment they 
cannot be had. J. 0. L, 
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Industrial Crisis in Austria.—United States Deputy 
Consul-General Simon W. Hanauer, at Frankford-on- 
Main, reports that accounts from Prague, Bohemia, state 
that industrial conditions in Austria are going from bad 
to worse. The Bohemian rolling mills have been forced 
to discharge a large number of hands. “he Prague Iron 
Industrial Company, as also the Bohemian Mining Com- 
pany, two of the most extensive works in Austria, have 
also reduced operations, discharging a large force of 
workmen. Several hundred operatives were discharged 
at the iron works in Kladno and Teplitz, Bohemia. The 
sales of the combined works belonging to the Austrian 
syndicate during 1900 were 62,000 metric tons less than 
in 1899, and it is estimated that they will shrink much 
more this year. Their sales comprised 505,000 metric 
tons in 1899. Germany was a large customer for this 
Bohemian iron. The depression in that country curtails 
the sales, and the demand from domestic (Austrian) ma- 
chine and bridge building works has almost ceased. 
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The Zeman Iron Works, at 1590 Broadway, Cleveland, 
Ohio, established in 1895 by M. Zeman, were incorpo- 
rated on October 12. The name of the new company is 
the Zeman Iron Works Company. Mr. Zeman was 
elected president and will attend to the mechanical de- 
partment. J. H. Nieding, formerly of the oil firm of 
Schofield, Shurmer & Teagle, is secretary and treasurer. 
The new company have added considerable machinery 
to the former equipment of the works and expect to 
secure a larger part of the benefits resulting from Cleve- 
land’s building boom. They are manufacturers of 
wrought iron fences and of builders’ iron and wire work 
generally. 
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November 21, 1901 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 
NINTH MEETING. 


The ninth general meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers was held in New York 
last Thursday and Friday. The convention was well 
attended by those who have to do with the design, con- 
struction and handling of the modern “ peace makers.” 
The papers presented were of the greatest interest and 
were diversified in that they dealt with almost all the 
branches of marine engineering, the equipment of war 
vessels, and the sailing of ships. The discussions were 
unusually free and form interesting commentaries upon 
the papers. 

While the society is young in years, it is in a most 
vigorous condition, and its strength will increase and its 
field of usefulness widen as long as men known through- 
out the world for the work they have done continue, as 
at present, to add to its records by paper and discussion. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed the so- 
ciety to be in a flourishing condition. There are now over 
800 members and over $8000 in the treasury. 

No change was made in the officers of the society, 
with the exception that Rear-Admiral F. T. Bowles was 
elected vice-president to take the place of the late Rear- 
Admiral Bunce. 

Among those in attendance were the following: 


List of Members. 

Almy, Darwin, president Almy Water Tube Boiler Company, 
Providence. 

Ayres, Samuel! L. P., Chief Engineer, U. S. N. (retired), Phila- 

; delphia. 

Bowles, F. T., Rear-Admiral, U. 8. N. ; ' 

Capps, Washington L., Naval Constructor, U. S. N., Washing- 
ton. 

Chace, Mason Smith, outside superintendent Crescent Shipyard, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Cramp, Chas. H., president Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
3uilding Company, Philadelphia. 

Cushing, Nicholas, draftsman, Crescent Shipyard, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Deming, William Henry, draftsman and mechanical engineer 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn. 

Denton, James E., professor exp. mechanics, Stevens Institute 
of Tech 

Dobson, Wm. A., Wm Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia. 

Donnelly, Patrick J., draftsman, C. & R. Department, Navy 
Yard, New York. 

Du Bosque, F. L., assistant engineer floating equipment P. R. 
R., Jersey City. 

Durand, William F., professor naval architecture and marine 
engineering, Sibley College, Cornell University. 

Eckert, Louis, Holland Submarine Torpedo Boat Company, 
New York. 

Fletcher, Andrew, North River Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J. 

Fletcher, Andrew, Jr., North River Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J. 

Forbes, W. D., member of W. D. Forbes & Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Hill, Warren E., vice-president Continental Iron Works, Brook- 
lyn. 

Iiyde, John S., Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine. 

Jacobus, David S8., professor experimental mechanics and en- 
gineering physics, Stevens Institute. 

Jordan, S. S., naval architect and engineer, Bowling Green 
Building, New York. 

Kafer, John C., superintendent Morgan Iron Works, New York. 

Katzenstein, Leopold, mechanical engineer, 357 West street, 
New York. 

Kemble, Parker H., Columbia Engineering Works, Brooklyn. 

Leavitt, Frank M., mechanical engineer, Brooklyn. 

Lucas, Theodore, draftsman, Navy Yard, New York. 

McFarland, Walter M., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

McGuire, James C., consulting enginetr Pittsburgh Reduction 
Company, New York. 

Magee, Geo. W., Chief Engineer, U. S. N. (retired), Brooklyn. 

Miller, Jacob W., president Providence & Stonington Steam- 
ship Company, New York. 

Moore, Douglass G., president Crescent Iron Works, Elizabeth. 

Niblack, Albert P., Lieutenant, U. S. N., Washington. 

O'Connor, Bernard ¥., 50 Broad street, New York. 

Palen, Frederick Pomeroy, draftsman in charge engine depart- 
ment, Newport News S. B. & D. D. Company, Newport 
News, Va. 

Palmer, William Franklin, architect and managing owner 
Palmer fleet, Dorchester, Mass. 

Peabody, Cecil H., professor of marine engineering and naval 
architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 

Powell, Joseph Wright, Assistant Naval Constructor, U. 8. N., 
Navy Yard, New York. 


Ross, Henry Schuyler, Captain, U. S. N. (retired), Brooklyn 

Rowland, T. F., president Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn. 

Rowland, T. F., Jr., secretary Continental Iron Works, Brook 
lyn. 

See, Horace, naval architect and marine engineer, 1 Broad 
way, New York. 

Smith, Carroll S., New York agent Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Company, 100 Broadway, New York. 

Steveus, Edwin A., Hoboken, N. J. 

Stocker, Robert, Naval Constructor, U. S. N., Newport News 
Ship Building & Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Va. 

Stratton, E. Platt, mechanical engineer, manager American 
Shipmasters’ Association, New York. 

Stuart, Sinclair, ship and engine surveyor, New York. 

Swan, James, New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J 

faylor, David W., Naval Constructor, U. S. N., Washington. 

Taylor, Stevenson, vice-president and general manager W. & A 
Fletcher Company, Hoboken, N. J., 

Thomas, Carl Clapp, professor marine engineering, New York 
University. 
Wetherbee, Charles Phelps, assistant superintendent in charge 
of torpedo boats, Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine. 
Wheeler, Frederick M., secretary George F. Blake Mfg. Company, 
New York. 

Wood, William Reuben Clark, hull draftsman, C. and R. De- 
partment, Navy Yard, Brooklyn. 

Young, James, naval architect, Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Company, Philadelphia. 

The first paper presented at the Thursday morning 
session was by Frank E. Kirby, who described a 
Trial of Speed Between the Steamers “City of Erie** 

and ** Tashmoo,”’ 

on Lake Erie, June 4 last. The “City of Erie” is a 
passenger and freight deck steamer in daily service be- 
tween Cleveland and Buffalo. The hull is built of mild 
steel, divided into ten compartments by nine bulkheads, 
six of which are water tight. The upper decks and houses 
are of wood, arranged in the usual style of American 
steamboats. Number of staterooms, 163. Number of 
regular passengers allowed by permit, 600; excursion 
permit, 2700. This could be increased by providing addi- 
tional equipment. Number of officers and crew, 108. 
Capacity for freight, 600 tons. Engine, single, compound 
beam, driving feathering paddle wheels. Boilers, six; 
cylindrical, return tubular. Pressure of steam, 130 
pounds. Amount of coal used per round trip of 48 hours, 
6744 tons; amount of coal used per round trip of 24 hours, 
55 tons. Coal used on the run of June 4 was select bitu- 
minous lump from the Youghiogheny district of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company’s Eclipse mine. 

The “ Tashmoo” is an exclusively passenger steamer 
in daily service on Detroit and St. Clair rivers, crossing 
Lake St. Clair. She has three complete decks for pas- 
sengers; ten parlors, café and buffet on main deck; smok- 
ing room on upper deck. Number of passengers allowed 
by permit, 3000. Number of officers and crew, 84. 

Engines, inclined, triple expansion, driving feather- 
ing paddle wheels. Boilers, cylindrical, return tubular 
—two double ended, and three single ended. Steam 
pressure, 175 pounds. Consumption of coal per day, 27 
tons. Coal used when running with “City of Erie” 
was bituminous, from the Jackson Hill mine, Jackson 
County, Ohio. While the usual service of the “ Tasb- 
moo” is in smooth water, she is designed, built and 
classed as a lake steamer, making occasional runs 
across the head of Lake Erie to Toledo, the southern 
terminus of the White Star Line. She has a heavy 
equipment of anchors, chains and eight large life boats. 
Her cross section was designed to allow the boilers to 
go under deck, thus leaving the main deck clear for 
passengers. The thin ends of the hull were cut off t 
reduce the weight and allow turning a reverse curvé 
of 180 degrees in narrow waters at two landing places 
on her regular route. The only novel feature in her de 
sign is the gear for handling the water ballast used for 
trimming athwartship, and has proved of great value 
Tanks are built on the guards, just forward of the 
wheel housings, having a capacity, when full, of 13 
tons of water each. Time required to fill one tank. 
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seven minutes, the discharge water from the air pump 
being used. Time required to discharge, 45 seconds. 
The valves are arranged that, in any position, there is 
always a full outlet from the air pump. A connection 
is fitted for filling the tanks by the fire pump when 
nain engine is not in motion. One man easily handles 
the gear, and his services are only occasionally re- 
juired, except at landings. 

-articulars of the steamers and data of the speed 
trial on June 4, as follows: 


“ City of Erie.” ‘‘ Tashmoo.” 


RO ER, Ns co onibd a kwandmeeae 324 308 
AUN MII aaa ww dat ww wicite dd ww o 314 300 
ee a 44 37.5 
Breadth over guards, feet............. 77.2 69 
I I aria ts Gi avete \6i6.we-d.0.0h8'a.w «ane a 18 3.5 
CRs I SO an ica ccawinw ed caviavas 10.29 8.29 
SRI INN oS Ase cid kc wos eeuewes 2,233 1,224 
DP NIN 5 hn oa So done awe cw cae 250 60 
Boilers, cylindrical, number........... 6 5 
BE SE ae eee 12.5 11.08 
Bae : € 929° 
Length, feet.....66000eeeeeeeeeees 175 {30 
Furnaces, diameter, inches.......... 46 42 
eee 5.5 6 
Surface, square feet............... 252 294 
Heating surface, square feet......... 11,580 8,750 
Draft SN ae Bins Wn "h occ he ic aWikse. bias ® Howdens. Natural. 
Steam pressure, pounds................ 130 175 
Wheels, diameter over buckets, feet..... 28.5 22.42 
I NS oo oe aoa’ odo acaie we ere 11 9 ” 
et aS eee ee 4 3.75 
Sy ee 12 12 
en Oe ee 5.17 4.75 
The following are the data of the run: 
Steam pressure, pounds.............. 120.4 175 
pe ee 23.5 22 
Revolutions per minute............... 33.25 40.08 
Distance, in statute miles............. 94 94 : 
Speed, in statute miles............... 21.76 21.70 
MN arse ore CR Cg n'a 9 65K Ka Wide ortw avegce 18.899 18.847 
Depth of water in feet, stuart.......... 57 57 
NES a pa eee ae 35 35 
NIN et rs oe ce vig 77 
EE ac htc a tn cnet eae 2 oes 3 1.3 
Admiralty coefficient.................. ms -— 


The trial resulted in the “ City of Erie” beating the 
Tashmoo” 45 seconds in a run of 94 miles—less than 
half a second a mile. With the exception of four min- 
utes’ stop of one of the blowers on the “ City of Erie,” 
the main engines and auxiliaries on both steamers 
worked perfectly throughout the trial; all journals run- 
ning cool. The boilers furnished a full supply of steam 
at all times. : 

The Admiralty coefficient should be considered in 
connection with the shallow water in which the run was 
made. It is estimated that the speed would have been 
at least 4 mile an hour greater had the steamers 
been in water of sufficient depth not to be influenced by 


the bottom. The next paper, by Prof. Herbert C. Sadler 
dealt with the . 


4 


Effect of Variation of Dimensions Upon the Stresses 
in a Ship’s Structure. 

The general increase in size. of vessels which has 
taken place within the past few years has led to many 
interesting problems, among which those connected with 
the Strength are perhaps the most important. The 
forces which act upon a vessel may be divided into two 
parts: 1, those which tend to strain it as a whole; 2. 
those which tend to strain it locally. Of the first class 
those which cause bending in a longitudinal plane are 
the most severe, owing to the dimensions in this direc- 
ton being the greatest. The general and local stresses 
are to a certain extent interdependent, the latter being 
often brought into existence by the former. 

In all calculations respecting the strength of a vessel 
certain assumptions must be made as to the worst prob- 
able condition in which the vessel is likely to be placed, 
and also as to the way in which the accompanying 
vending moments will affect the structure as a whole. 
Hence at the outset it is well to remember that the cal- 
culated stresses are not necessarily absolute, but pro- 
vided the conditions in each case remain the same these 
‘orm a good basis for comparative purposes. 

The author then analyzes the stresses to which the 
vessel is subjected and the effect of variation in ratio 

f dimensions among themselves upon the tensile and 





compressive and shearing stresses. The structural 
changes proposed are, in part, as follows: 

The question as to which deck should be made the 
“strength” deck involves certain difficulties. Where @ 
vessel is fitted with a long bridge house a great increase 
in moment of inertia may be obtained by making the 
bridge deck the strong one and the bridge deck shear- 
strake the main shearstrake. But the ends of such 
structures in large vessels are always giving trouble, 
for at the points of discontinuity there is generally an 
accumulation of stress, which in some cases causes rup- 
ture of the plating, even though these points have been 
specially strengthened. However, with careful attention 
to details, this objection may be overcome and a satis- 
factory junction made. 

Similar difficulties occur with promenade decks where 
these are fitted for practically the whole length of the 
vessel. Expansion joints help to relieve the stress on 
those decks by allowing them to strain, but the difficulty 
is to know where to stop the expansion joint. If the 
deck only be allowed to strain, this will throw a severe 
stress upon the deck house plating connected to it, and 
if this be cut in the same way as the deck above. the 
trouble is passed on to the deck below. The best 
method of construction would be to so arrange deck 
houses and erections that they are independent of the 
main structure, but the practical difficulties prohibit the 
adoption of such a system. The only other way out of 
the difficulty is to cut the deck houses wherever possible 
and fit them with well rounded corners. Where discon- 
tinuity of structure occurs it is necessary not only to pro- 
vide ample longitudinal strength, but also sufficient 
transverse strength to keep the longitudinal members to 
their work and prevent buckling. Attention should also 
be paid to the arrangement of butts, so that none of 
these come too near any opening or discontinuity, and 
also efficient compensation provided in way of open- 
ings, so that the sectional area of material is at least 
equal to that where no openings occur. 

The connection of the double bottom with the main 
frame of the vessel (another point of discontinuity) has 
required extra stiffening in the larger vessels. The style 
of double bottoms as usually adopted does not lend itself 
particularly well to an efficient arrangement, and from 
structural considerations some form such as that used 
in war vessels seems preferable as being of a more con- 
tinuous nature. 

Several of the larger steamers of the present day 
have shown signs of local stresses at the forward end, 
the bottom in some cases becoming corrugated between 
the frames and in others being bodily set up. The cause 
is rather difficult to detect, but is no doubt due to pound- 
ing ina heavy sea. These parts can, however, be easily 
stiffened by doubling the frames and plating, and, as 
an additional security, increasing the riveting both in 
the landings and butts, for it is in the neighborhood of 
this part that the shearing stresses have the maximum 
value. In fact, the riveting in large steamers through- 
out requires very careful attention, more perhaps than 
is usually given. 

Of late years large vessels have rarely shown signs 
of general weakness of structure, the difficulties experi- 
enced in some being due to local causes, such as the 
reduction of material in the way of openings or at dis- 
continuities. Because a vessel shows signs of weakness 
at one particular place it does not necessarily follow 
that the structure as a Whole is weak, and that, there- 
fore. the thickness of material throughout should be in- 
creased. Local stresses should be met by local, and not 
general, strengthening. 

The paper by Charles P. Wetherbee, on 


Changes in Torpedo Boat Designs, 


first dealt with what had been done in the way of speed 
by torpedo boats and destroyers. Torpedo boats of 
modern type have displacements ranging from 50 to 300 
tons, with horse-powers from 700 to 6000. Destroyers 
range from 300 to 475 tons, with from 4500 to 8500 in- 
dicated horse-power. Both boats have models with a 
ratio of length to beam varying from 10.5 to 9.67 and a 
ratio of depth to beam from 0.65 to 0.75. The torpedo 
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boat * Biddle’ measures 157 feet on the load water 
line, has a beam of 15 feet 6 inches, and a depth of 10 
feet J inches. This boat was designed and built by the 
Bath lron Works of Bath, Maine. Carefully made pro- 
gressive trials showed a speed of 29 knots. 

The author then said, in part: 

The preceding data apply to the type that has 
been adopted by all nations for torpedo boats and 
destroyers. It is essentially a smooth water vessel and 
should be used for the purpose for which it was orig- 
inally designed—i. e., harbor defense. 


CHANGE IN MODEL. 


If these vessels are to be sent to sea a radical change 
in model is necessary. A vessel with a ratio of length 
to beam of 10 to 1, having the comparatively small di- 
mensions of a torpedo boat or destroyer, cannot be con- 
sidered of a seaworthy model, nor is it one that can be 
made sufficiently strong to go to sea in bad weather. 
Additional material worked into the long shallow hull 
does not strengthen in proportion to the weight added. 
The result of this addition is simply a great reduction 
in speed for only a slight increase in strength, while the 
seaworthiness of the model is as poor as before. The 
dead wood aft is usually cut away to give a smaller 
tactical diameter. On this account the vessel will not 
Steer in a seaway at iow speed. If the speed is in- 
creased sufuciently to steer, the shocks of the sea be- 
come too great for the strength of the hull. Even 
neglecting the question of increased strength it is doubt- 
ful whether a faster boat would not be obtained by de- 
creasing the ratio of length to beam. 


The model that 
shows the least resistance in the 


tank is not neces- 
sarily the one which will give the greatest speed when 

as to 
require an abnormally heavy hull to get even the small 
strength necessary for smooth water work. 


built into a boat, because the shape may be such 


All saving 
in machinery weight due to using a model requiring 
small power for a given speed is more than offset by 
this extra hull weight, the result being that a model 
less efficient from a propulsive point of view, but hav- 
ing a lighter hull. goes faster. 

The writer is familiar with two types of boat built 
to fulfill absolutely the same programme. One has a 
ratio of length to beam of 10%: the other has a ratio of 
9 2-3. The tank shows that the smaller ratio gives 
a loss in speed of nearly 7 per cent. for the same indi- 
cated horse-power at the same displacement. The 
latter boat, however, when built, owing to a 
smaller ratio of length to beam, had consid- 
erably lighter hull with the same strength as 
the former, and was enabled to carry a_ greater 
trial load; and, in addition, to carry enough 
extra horse-power not only to make up this handicap of 
model, but to actually give 3 knots more speed and 
still have about 20 tons less displacement than the boat 
with the 10% to 1 ratio. It is not fair, however, to 
credit the model with the entire difference between 
these boats, but a large amount is certainly due to it. 

It is probable that this ratio of length to beam (9 2-3) 
could be reduced even more with an advantage in speed; 
certainly, there is no doubt but that it would make the 
vessel more seaworthy, and, except perhaps at the ex- 
treme speeds, more efficient from a propulsive point of 
view. At the reduced speeds at which the vessel is 
run nine-tenths of the time during her existence, the 
smaller ratio of length to beam is amply sufficient, and 
the reduced ratio of wetted surface to displacement is 
such that the indicated horse-power for speeds where 
the skin resistance is a considerable part of the total 
resistance would be less with the same displacement. 

This large ratio of wetted surface to displacement 
explains why the Admiralty speed coefficient for these 
long lean boats never exceeds 200, even in conjunction 
with a fairly good propulsive coefficient. The model is 
finer than necessary for the speed where the maximum 
Admiraly coefficient occurs. 

For small vessels designed to go to sea a ratio of 
length to beam of 8 to 1 is certainly none too small. 
This would prebably cause a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in the smooth water speed, as compared with that of a 
model having a 1014 to 1 ratio at the same displace- 
ment. This disadvantage would entirely disappear in 
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a seaway, and, iu addition to having a hull better pro- 
portioned fcr strength, the vessel would be of a fit model 
to keep the sea in bad weather. The ratio of depth to 
beam (0.66) at present in vogue should not be decreased. 
With the ratio of length to beam of 8 to 1, and the same 
depth to beam ratio which at present prevails, the pres- 
ent scantlings for vessels of the same beam will give a 
fairly strong hull, if means are adopted to make the 
longitudinal strength members, particularly the deck, 
capable of developing their full strength in compression 
without buckling. 
GREATEST BENDING MOMENT. 

Unlike big ships, these small, high powered vessels 
develop their greatest bending moment in sagging when 
the ends are supported on the crests of two adjacent 
waves with the middle in a hollow. The bending mo- 
ment under these conditions for a vessel having a 10 to 
1 ratio is nearly three halves of that found when the 
conditions are reversed, and when the shock which re- 
sults from jumping the vessel at high speed into a 
fairly heavy head sea is added to this bending moment, 
the compressive stresses in the upper longitudinal mem- 
bers are by far the largest that have to be taken into 
consideration. As the strength of the deck against 
buckling in compression depends upon the moment of 
inertia of the cross section and the modulus of elasticity 
of the steel, and not upon its compressive strength, the 
futility of the frequent attempts to increase the strength 
of his class of vessel by simply using stronger steel 
without increased scantlings becomes apparent when it 
is remembered that the modulus of elasticity varies 
only 3 per cent. from 29,000,000 throughout the range 
from the softest flange steel to the hardest tool steel. 

Another frequently made mistake caused by this 
same constant value of the modulus of elasticity of all 
steel is the allowance in calculations of a fictitious 
thickness for stronger steels when used in conjunction 
with mild steel in tension, after which the augmented 
area so obtained is credited with the full strength of the 
weaker steel. This is wrong. The two classes of steel 
have the same modulus of elasticity and only offer re- 
sistance in proportion to their actual areas when sub- 
jected to stresses within their elasticity limits. What 
actually occurs is that the weaker steel in this combi- 
nation passes its elastic limit first, thus throwing nearly 
the entire stress upon the remaining stronger steel, with 
disastrous results. 

In order to obtain sufficient compressive strength 
in the deck, other means than the mere thickening of 
the plates must be resorted to if a respectable degree 
of lightness is to be retained. To this end, longitudi- 
nals of angle, bulb angle, or, wherever possible, of 
plate, should be worked under the deck not over 2 feet 
apart in a manner similar to that by which the bottom 
of the boat is reinforced, and a 1%-inch non fire proofed 
wood deck thickly fastened to the steel is also of great 
advantage in preventing the deck plate from buckling, 
also solving the problem of giving a deck which offers 
a proper foothold in a seaway. 

STRONGEST CROSS SECTION. 

The nearer the midship section of a vessel ap 
proaches a tube in shape the stronger the vessel will be, 
and all longitudinal members are stronger in compres- 
sion if given as much curve as possible in the athwart- 
ship direction. As great a crown of deck as is compatible 
with its use is desirable for this reason. Flat surfaces 
should be avoided everywhere. They are weak under 
all stresses, except direct tension. 

FAULTS PECULIAR TO UNITED STATES BOATS. 

In addition to the unsuitable model the torpedo boats 
and destroyers of the United States Navy possess some 
faults peculiar to themselves. They have too many use- 
less fittings and attachments. Their machinery, through 
complication, is too liable to break down. Both hull 
and machinery have unnecessary weight devoted to the 
unimportant details that would serve better if expended 
on the vital parts. 

It is unfortunate that officers connected solely with 
torpedo boats and destroyers in each of our designing 
bureaus in Washington are not usually on duty there 
long enough to follow a design made by them through 
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the various stages of construction to the completed ves- 
sel, The torpedo boat suffers more than large ships 
from this system. The lightness of touch and line of 
thought necessary to design and construct a successful 
torpedo boat are instantly lost if the same man bas 
charge of large ship work at the same time. It would 
also be of advantage to the design of a torpedo boat as 
a whole if some one man of great experience with them 
could have the final decision concerning all matters 
entering into the design, no matter which bureau has 
cognizance of the same. Many articles now creep in 
that are unnecessary, and some things even are dupli- 
cated through being specified by two bureaus. 

This man should also be able to take a bird’s-eye 
view of the vessel as a whole, irrespective of the depart- 
ment, and at the same time should be able to see in his 
mind’s eye everything as it will finally be installed in 
each individual department. 

Space is very limited in these boats, and, although 
each article in itself, as its drawing comes up for ap- 
proval, does not look to be much, the combination of 
all the individual articles specified, drawn and approved, 
one at a time, frequently presents great difficulties 
owing to the lack of space, and, if installed, they are 
inaccessible. 

It is stated that a certain great shipyard in Europe 
has a high salaried official, whose sole duty it is to go 
over the ships built by that concern and make a list of 
what can be left off in future vessels. There is cer- 
tainly a great field for him on board our torpedo boats 
and destroyers. 


PARTS WHICH SHOULD BE OMITTED. 


The following should be omitted from the hull and 
equipment as being out of place on vessels of this class: 

Complicated drainage systems. 

Water tank magazines with their flooding, draining, lighting 
and ventilating apparatus for fixed ammunition. 

The entire system of bells, push buttons and annunciators, 
with their accompanying wiring in conduit and distribution 
boxes. 

All voice pipes except from forward conning tower to engine 
rooms and to after conning tower. 

The system of wiring in conduit and the type of fixtures for 
the electric plant. 

In the steam engineering department of torpedo 
boats and destroyers there are too many units of all 
descriptions, too many compartments; in some cuses, 
too many boilers and too many engines, too many cyl- 
inders to an engine, too many blowers, too much pipe, 
too many valves and too many ways of doing each 
particular maneuver with the piping. The weights are 
pared too fine on the main engines, boilers and blow- 
ers, While the piping, valves, fittings, manifolds and 
other auxiliaries are no lighter than on any other class 
of ship. Pipes need not have the same allowance in 
thickness for wear as is given to a battle ship, as the 
vessels are shorter lived. 


ENGINEER STAFF TOO SMALL. 


The engineer staff allotted to torpedo boats is far 
too small, as will be seen by comparing the number of 
men allowed with those assigned to any other naval 
vessel of the same horse-power. This is unfortunate, 
for no other type of machinery deteriorates so rapidly 
from neglect or requires more expert supervision. 

With this small staff in view, everything should be 
made as simple as possible. As we have to admit once 
for all that these vessels are not fit for sea going work, 
the evaporators and especially the distillers, with their 
accompanying piping and pumps, should be dispensed 
With and be replaced by reserve feed tanks. Ash eject- 
ors with their piping are useless. 

Four-cylinder main engines take more care and room 
than those with three cylinders, besides using more 
Steam. The same power is much more easily cared for 
and is lighter if generated in a small number of large 
boilers than in a large number of small ones. 

Almost no attention is paid to the economy of coal 
nsumption. The prevailing idea that the lightest ma- 
‘hinery can be obtained by making as light an engine 
48 possible without regard to steam economy is errone- 
‘us, for the penalty is paid when it comes to the boil- 
ers. They are far heavier than would be necessary if a 
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little more weight were devoted to the engines to ob- 
tain a more economical use of steam. 

The above faults are in all cases not errors in de- 
sign, but they simply result from the fact that these 
things are inappropriate on a harbor defense torpedo 
boat, while they are absolutely necessary on a sea go- 
ing battle ship. 

The solution of the so-called torpedo boat diflicul- 
ties seems simple enough. The features criticised in our 
present boats are largely the outcome of the attempt to 
use the boats in a service for which the type was never 
originally intended. ‘They must be restricted to harbor 
defense, and a new type more in the nature of dispatch 
boat must be designed for sea going work. 

FEATURES OF NEW BOATS 

‘These new boats must be safe at sea in any weather, 
and the larger ones (from 400 to 600 tons) must be able 
to make good speed in anything short of the worst 
weather. Unlike the torpedo boat, which must be in- 
visible above all things, these boats must have enough 
freeboard to make them seaworthy. They should have 
sufficient dead wood aft to make them hold their course 
at low speeds in bad weather, and if a small tactical 
diameter is deemed necessary, add a bow rudder to get 
it, especially in the single screw boats. They must have 
a ratio of length to beam of at most 8 to 1, with a ra- 
tio of depth to beam of 0.7. Make the hulls amply 
strong, and if the vessels are of 200 tons or under use 
the composite construction instead of steel plating for 
shell and deck. Afier a strong, seaworthy hull and am- 
ple necessary equipment and ordnance are provided, I 
would turn my attention to getting as much simple, re- 
liable power into them as possible with the necessary 
coal and water. These vessels must have evaporators, 
but I do not regard distillers or ash ejectors as neces- 
sary. 

As to machinery, I should use a reliable type of bent 
tube water tube boiler and rugged three-cylinder triple- 
expansion engines throughout the class. The engine 
eylinder ratio should not exceed 5 to 1, as these boats 
will run most of the time at reduced power. 

I would never use two engines where one would da 
Providing for emergencies in the way of break downs, 
by duplicating moving parts in the smaller class of 
boats, is more likely to be the cause of these same break 
downs. As boats having less than 1000 horse-power 
will hardly be constructed for this service, we can neg- 
lect any powers up to that amount. The arrangements 
for powers above 1000 would be as follows: 

1,000 to 2,500 indicated horse-power, 2 boilers, single screw. 

2,500 to 4,500 indicated horse-power, 2 boilers, twin screw. 

4,500 to 8,500 indicated horse-power, 4 boilers, twin screw. 

8,500 to 12,500 indicated horse-power, 6 boilers, triple screw. 

These powers are the forced draft power, and they 
could be maintained for only about four hours. The 
cruising power would be about half of the maximum. 

Triple screws are adopted for the larger powers, as 
their engines fit into boats of these dimensions better 
than large twin screw engines, and at the same time the 
proper propeller area can be obtained without excessive 
draft of water. 

Discussion, 

The paper provoked a lively discussion. The sweep- 
ing criticisms and the bold suggestions excited a deep 
interest in those present. The statement that boats of 
this character should be designed under one responsible 
head met with general approval, but no recommendation 
was made as to how this could be accomplished. One 
speaker said that the solution was easy even under the 
present system, where many are supposed to be respon- 
sible. ‘“ All you have to do is to put in your own ap- 
pliances and throw the other fellow’s out. This would 
insure, in your own opinion at least, the survival of the 
fittest.” 

Another member said that at the present time there is 
nothing approaching uniformity in the designs of these 
boats. The 30 boats of this type now in the navy are 
constructed in accordance with 17 different sets of plans. 
Standard fittings are used alike on destroyers and battle 
ships. no attempt being made to reduce their weight for 
the former. even when this would be possible. 
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Rear-Admiral Bowles said: “The paper hits all 
branches of the Navy Department so indiscriminately 
and so severely that there can be no hard feeling.’”’ The 
Admiral did not believe in the notion that boats of this 
type were only good for harbor defense and operations 
in smooth waters. “Their place is with the fleet and 
they have got to go to sea.” 

A paper by Capt. E. B. Babbitt on 
Recent Experiments in Attacking Armor With High 

Explosive Shell 
is of timely interest, considering the experiments now 
in progress at Sandy Hook. In part the paper was as 
follows: 

The struggle between the armor and the projectile is 
drawing toa close. The limit of flotation has practically 
settled the thickness of armor to be carried, and the 
manufacturers now bend their energies, with remark- 
able success it is true, to improving the armor. With all 
this, however, the projectile is in the lead, and has now 
brought to its assistance the valuable aid of high ex- 
plosives. 

The Ordnance Department of the army has been ex- 
perimenting for many years to secure a high explosive 
for a shell filler, and with varying success. In the re- 
ports of the Ordnance Board conducting these tests in 
1883, 1884, and 1885, they usually concluded with “ burst 
at the muzzle” or “ destroyed the gun.” Naturally, then, 
the problem, as it presented itself to them, was to se- 
cure an explosive that could safely be fired from a high 
powered gun. As we approach it now, that is really but 
a corollary to the condition that it will not explode on 
impact on armor, as the shock in the latter case is so 
much greater. 

After detailing the objects aimed at in these tests and 
describing the methods followed, the paper states: 

Both explosives having met all requirements up to 
this point, there remained the final tests against armor.* 

Twelve-inch armor piercing shot, having sufficient 
velocity for penetration, are required to pass through a 
12-inch face hardened plate before the lot represented 
by the projectile is accepted. This was, therefore, adopt- 
ed as the final test for the explosives—namely, that they 
must withstand the shock of impact of such a projectile 
on such a plate. It was led up to by firing first a 5-inch 
shell through a 3-inch tempered plate. Next, a 12-inch 
A. P. shell through a 7-inch tempered plate, and, finally, 
a 12-inch A. P. shot (capped) through a 12-inch Harvey- 
ized plate. All the above were unfused, and in every 
case the projectiles were recovered and later fragmented 
to increase our data on this subject. It should be stated 
that all armor plates are supported by heavy backings 
of oak strongly braced, and in rear of this is a large 
mound of sand in which the projectile finally comes to 
rest. At last the final test was reached. 

Imagine the tension as, from a safe distance, we 
stood with eyes to our glasses anxiously watching the 
distant field. The target, a 5%-inch tempered steel plate, 
well backed with oak, defiantly faces the long, slender 
12-inch rifle. The red flag waves from the firing bomb 
proof. It is answered. The flag falls, a bank of smoke 
from the gun, a flash of light at the plate, a dense, 
black, foreboding mass of smoke, interspersed with 
fiying timbers and bits of plate, two mighty roars 
in quick succession, a sigh of relief and satisfac- 
tion from the observers, and, for the first time, 
a 12-inch armor piercing shell, loaded and fused, has 
passed through heavy armor. While later heavier plates 
were used and the results therefore more satisfactory, 
the first success ever stands out most vividly in the 
minds of the experimenters. 

The official record of this test reads as follows: 

No. 7. Twelve-inch A. P. shell charged with explosive “ D,” 
58% pounds. Weight of charged shell complete, 1021 pounds. 

Fired March 27, 1901, with Frankford Arsenal detonating 
A. P. fuse complete against 5%-inch tempered steel plate. 
Striking velocity, 1475 foot-seconds. Shell penetrated plate 


and detonated immediately in rear. Plate broken and carried 
forward with numerous fragments of shell. 


Tests against 7-inch steel plates and 12-inch face hard- 
ened plates followed with great success. Finally, en- 
couraged by the successful results, a 12-inch A. P. shell 


* These explosives were Maximite and explosive * D.” 
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(the test of which is a 7-inch steel plate) was fired 
against a 12-inch face hardened plate. The record reads 

No. 11. Twelve-inch A. P. shell charged with explosive “ D, 
58.6 pounds. Weight of charged shell complete, 1010 pounds 

Fired May 17, 1901, with Frankford Arsenal detonating A. P 
fuse complete against a piece of 12-inch face hardened stee! 
plate. Pressure in gun, 29,900 pounds per square inc! 
Velocity, about 1875 foot-seconds. 

Shell detonated in plate and completely demolished plat: 
and backing, all being carried forward and swept away. Frag 
ments of plate were thrown to a distance of 200 to 300 feer 
and gave evidence that the plate was penetrated by the shell. 

In summing up the final tests we find: 

Explosive Maxim 


| Na ite 
Shell fragmented by detonating fus*............ 8 1] 
Shell fired from gun unfused..........-.ccceces 13 13 
ee Tee Temes wee TOME. 0c occ cciececcevwenes 13 10 
PD: 5 ckudiaeicudeda cia wes S © elke ene we ow ae 34 4 
Results entirely satisfactory with respect to ex 
PCC eee eee reer er ee ee oe 34 3 


Premature action of explosive, cases afterward 
I en oe alae ee eas aie 

Fuses acted feebly—remedied................... 3 1 

Eo vocw cst ss aS itaihwk es Ge Kee ee oe ee 1 

Before closing it is necessary to mention a most im- 
portant factor in this success—namely, the fuse. But of 
this little can be said. It is the secret of all our tri- 
umphs and as such is being carefully guarded. It, like 
the explosive, passed through various stages. It was 
tested separately for its power to detonate the shell 
charges, its power to resist shock of discharge and im- 
pact, and, finally, under service conditions. It had its 
failures in the early stages, but, thanks to the skill and 
energy of Capt. Beverly W. Dunn, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. S. A., won out in the end. 

One of the most serious questions connected with an 
armor piercing fuse is its delay action. Introducing, as 
it does, the time element, it is evident that an interval 
suited to light armor would not be satisfactory for heavy 
when the time of penetration is greater. As by far the 
greater part of a ship’s protection is relatively light 
armor, a delay sufficient to cause detonation a few feet 
after penetration seems best. This gives us a burst 
when a shot is still in the 12-inch plate, but has pene- 
trated. 

I think I am safe in saying that the results just enu- 
merated are unique, and so far surpass those previously 
obtained as not to admit of comparison with them. 

{Some of the other papers read at the convention 
will be considered in later issues. ]. 

Jaignatianealisiesteice 


Shenango Valley Notes. 


The New Castle Forge & Bolt Works, a recently or- 
ganized concern, have secured a charter at Harrisburg 
and have purchased land for their plant in the vicinity 
of New Castle. The company will turn out nuts, bolts 
and chain, and will begin work about January 1, 1902, 
with a force of 100 hands. T. F. Morehead of New 
Castle is an active promoter of the enterprise. 

The Universal Sanitary Ware Company have just 
started up their new plant at New Castle. The plant is 
not entirely completed, but parts of it have been put in 
operation. 

The New Castle plant of the National Steel Company 
has been suffering from a scarcity of coal. 

Since the Carnegie Company assumed control of the 
New Castle steel mill there has been inaugurated a 
weekly meeting of the foremen of the several depart- 
ments, at which suggestions and criticisms are received. 
The plan is already resulting in an increased output. 

W. H. Lewis, for several years superintendent of the 
New Castle steel mill, has accepted a similar position 
with the Sharon Steel Company. 

The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, at New Castle, 
are finishing an order of cinder cars for the Ohio plant 
of the National Steel Company, Youngstown. A number 
of large straightening presses, to be run by electric mo- 
tors, are being built for the Lake Superior Power Com- 
pany of Sault Ste. Marie. 

The plant of the Atlantic Works of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company, at New Castle, is receiving some im- 
portant improvements. New heating furnaces are being 
erected and the mill will be lighted by electricity. 














The Correct Treatment of Steel.*—II. 


BY C. H. RIDSDALE, F.I.C. (MIDDLESBROUGH). 





Reheating. 

When material which has been worked below critical 
temperature and hence is distorted and strained is re- 
heated, as the temperature rises the reverse effects take 
place to a large extent, there being no external work. 
After passing above blue heat the grains and the cement 
holding them together get softer and begin to yield’ to 
the internal strains till they adjust themselves, and so, 
although the mass retains its new shape its internal 
structure is rearranged and the strains redistributed or 
removed and the material loses its rolling hardness and 
becomes soft and tough again. This is true annealing.’ 

Just, however, as the cement in cooling below red heat 
became harder than the grains, so in reheating corre- 
spondingly; at these temperatures the grains are still 
softer and hence if the heating is rapid the grains soften 
more quickly than the cement, and it is they which yield 
to the internal strains (already existing and also set up 
by rapid heating) and become pulled asunder or out of 
their more or less regular shape into new and more in- 
terlocking shapes and are thus broken up. This even 
applies to the large grains of material finished too hot, 
and is particularly important because material predis- 
posed to be brittle, from either being finished at too 
high or too low temperatures, regains its good qualities 
if rapidly reheated. If the heating is more gradual the 
strains operate less violently, and, though the softening 
effects are to some extent obtained, the breaking up is 
less marked. Hence the importance of the heating be- 
ing rapid to obtain the maximum softening effect. 

When the temperature rises above critical point again, 
the cement becoming sufter than the grains, they follow 
the natural law of attraction and tend to aggregate into 
larger grains with thicker intervening bands or cement, 
just the same as before the material had received suf- 
ficent work at a temperature below critical point; the 
higher the temperature the more this is so, and the 
slower the cooling the more it is visible when cold. The 
same law is always ready to come into operation even at 
lower temperatures, but at or near blue heat the cement 
is so stiff and offers so much resistance that it is unable 
to do so, although at temperatures considerably below 
the critical po!at*--the lower reds—provided the time is 
sufficiently long, a similar result is obtained. Annealing 
may in either of the above ways be carried too far so as 
to be injurious. 

Fatigue and restoration by rest come under this cate- 
gory, as they are a continuation of the law at still lower 
temperatures, but as these are not strictly “ treatment” 
they are not discussed here. The converse fracture by 
vibration and alleged growth of grain and consequent 
brittleness or loss of nature (strain or incipient rupture) 
might be considered treatment as being a contribu- 
tory cause to faults developed; probably when this oc 
curs the course grain was already existent and rupture 
only ensued from vibration causing cracks to develop. 

When the temperature rises considerably above 
critical point and approaches setting or melting point the 
cement again becomes too soft to hold the grains firmly 
and, their coherency becoming less, the stage of red short- 
ness is once more reached. Thus we see one reason why 
overheating produces red shortness. Another is the 
burning out of the carbon from the carbide of iron in the 
small quantity of cement; thus it loses its nature and 


* Paper read before the Iron and Steel Institute, September, 
1901. 


‘The point at which this takes place at all rapidly has been 
termed “V” by Brinell, but, as pointed out later, it has been 
proved that, given sufficient time, it begins sooner. 


2Of course this treatment will not remove actual rupture 
which has already taken place, though no doubt further work 
at a high temperature would cause it to weld up. 
Annealing has two actions: 
1. Removing the rolling hardness. This is done whether 
it is heated to a pretty high temperature, say 950 
or 1000 degrees, as well as if only heated to “ W,”’ 
say 730 to S800 degrees. 
2. Making it fine grained, for which reheating should 
only be to or slightly above * W.” 
* Stead has traced it down to (low red) 600 to 750 degrees 
C., 48 hours.) “ Rrittleness in Soft Steel Produced by Anneal- 
Ing,” pp. 9 and 33. 
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ceases to act as such, or, if carried too far, not only may 
the carbon have been burned out, but there may be even 
substituted a film of oxide, which reduces cohesion still 
further. It is easy to understand from the above how 
the presence of a little carbon, say 0.1 per cent. to 0.15 
per cent. (or similarly of manganese, silicon and possibly 
even phosphorus), enables the steel to stand more fire 
(i. e., heating for a longer time or to a higher heat pro- 
vided it is below the temperature of red shortness) with- 
out exhibiting want of cohesion during or after working 
from this cause, this quantity taking longer to burn out 
than, say, 0.05 per cent. to 0.07 per cent., but at the same 
time if it gets higher than this there is so much more 
cement that it becomes soft too readily and the grain is 
too much cushioned and does not get worked enough, 
hence higher carbon steel requires to be worked at a 
lower temperature for the grain to be sufficiently acted 
on and at lower temperatures strains are more readily 
set up. Similarly steels with little or no carbon (like 
iron) have so little cement that they do not lose their 
coherency at a temperature at which higher carbon steels 
with more cement would, and hence will bear a higher 
working temperature without falling to pieces, though 
they are better without it unless wanted very soft 


Diagram ITI. 


The behavior of steel at different temperatures would seem 
to suggest the occurrence of the following 


CHANGES IN THE “GRAIN” AND “CEMENT” WHILE 
REHEATING. 

HARDNESS, or want of plasticity of cement. 

HARDNESS, or want of plasticity of grain.. 

SIZE OF GRAIN* (affected from the point at 

which growth begins to a point beyond 
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* The size of grain at commencement of reheating is..shown atA 
Reheating only to W gives the finest grain obtain- 
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Reheating a little (say 100 degrees C.) above W, 
by allowing more regrowth, gives a_ slightly 
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Section V,—Samples of Processes and Treatment Steel 
Has to Undergo in’ Present Practice, with Such 
Modifications as Scientific Principles Seem to Sug- 
gest, 


TREATMENT BY THE MAKER TILL IT LEAVES HIS HANDS. 
Rolling Ingots. 

a. For steel which is going to be reheated and worked 
further exactly as it is sent away, without undergoing 
any preliminary process, the limits of the temperature 
at which work is finished are not set by and are im- 
material so far as their effect on its ultimate properties 
are concerned, since whether it is finished hot or cold 
and the grain is too large or too small, the respective 
effects of this will (as has previously been shown) be 
completely removed on reheating and working further. 
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But the maker is forced for his own sake to observe 
certain limits; for if he rolls too hot or before his ingots 
are set be will make defectives, while if he rolls too 
cold he will strain his machinery, and in either case his 
sections will be wrong, and these limits more than cover 
the requirements of the properties of the finished steel. 

b. 1f the steel is not going to be reheated and worked 
till it has received some preliminary treatment (such as 
cold shearing), or if it will be used without further 
treatment, the finishing temperature and rate of cooling 
do matter. There should, of course, be sufficient work 
at a sufficiently low temperature to well knead the mate- 
rial and reduce its grain, thus making it tough, but it 
must also be finished at a sufficiently high temperature 
to avoid inducing brittleness or undue rolling hardness. 
Unless in exceptional instances and for special pur 
poses, above bright red, 850 to 900 degrees C., is too high, 
and below low red, 600 to 700 degrees, is too low. The 
exact temperature must be determined for each particu- 
lar case and according to tests required. 

For example: 

Ralls.’ 

So long as these meet the specified tests without 
difficulty it may not be thought worth while taking 
any steps to follow exact scientific principles, even 
though the quality of the material would be rendered 
still better thereby. Medium heavy sections generally 
finish within the right limits and meet the tests easily, 
but it sometimes happens that with the two extreme 
weights, they are not so readily met. 

Heavy Sections, particularly double head and bull 
head, 90 to 100 pounds. The tendency is to finish at 
too high a temperature and get too large a grain, espe- 
cially as they are hard (carbon, 0.35 to 0.50 per cent.), 
and pack on the bank into a close, solid mass, and thus 
cool slowly. They may be quite soft to dead load, but 
wanting in toughness under ball test on account of this 
large grain. 

When they cannot be rolled cool enough (say low red) 
they might, perhaps, be air cooled more rapidly, by 
spreading or other means. 

Light Sections, particularly flange rails, 35 to 50 
pounds. The tendency is to finish at too low a tem- 
perature, especially for the flanges. This is the more 
so as they do not pack so solidly together. They may 
be very rigid under dead load and show too hard, or be 
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Massing Rails to Retard Cooling. 





wanting in toughness under ball test, owing to the 
thin parts being rolled too cold, and the strain set up 
by the unequal finishing temperature and rateof cooling. 
If they can be finished hotter, say the heads good or 
cherry red, or by any means massed more and the sur- 
plus heat from the head made to retard the cooling of 
the flange, such as standing them alternately on their 
flanges and heads, this ought to be beneficial. 

An arrangement of this nature is adopted at Home- 
stead on the intermediate cooling bench, and is being 
introduced at other American works. 

Girders and Other Sections.—These being used for 
structural purposes or without further treatment than 
drilling, the finishing temperature and cooling may 
usually be regulated, mainly with reference to giving 
the right tests, so long as the extremes mentioned in 
the general directions are avoided. This will generally 
be from low to bright cherry red. 

Plates—Much the same may be said of these, but 
they may receive treatment which will develop brittle- 
ness that it will probably be out of the power of the 
maker to anticipate and counteract. (This to be de- 

*For full particulars re rail questions, see Sauveur, “ Micro- 
structure of Steel,” Transactions of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, August, 1893; Hunt, ‘Finishing Tempera- 
tures for Steel Rails,”’ Transactions of the American Society of 


Civil Engineers, vol. xvi, p. 283, and others (list of Hunt's 


papers in his latest). See Iron and Coal Trades Review, June 
7, 1901, p. 1185 
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scribed for users of plates.) As these may have to be 
sheared, note next paragraph. 

Bars Which Have to Be Cold Sheared Before Reheating. 
—As these should cut soft, it is very important, espe- 
cially the larger the mass, that they should be finished 
at a good cherry to bright red (say 800 to 900 degrees 
C.), well above anything like blue heat, and cooled slow- 
ly, and should not be in any way chilled, especially at 
or near blue heat, either entirely or locally. Even chill- 
ing right out from red hot would not have half so in 
jurious an effect. 

Any chilling of a mass by which a part is chilled for 
some time may be particularly detrimental, as the hotter 
parts may maintain the part being chilled at a blue 
heat all the time the mass is cooling, and the strains be 
intensified thereby. As an instance, on a wet day, a 
leaky roof letting water trickle onto a bar or plate all 
the time it is cooling, or chilling with a hose, if in haste 
to load the material, may set up very great strains. 
Cooling strains are well recognized in castings, and 
great attention is paid to proper stripping, «c. 

However, even should the bar cut brittle through 
finishing too hot or too cold, or through chilling, the 
harm ends here, as once it is reheated and reworked all 
injurious effects will be completely removed. 

The top and bottom limits of temperature between 
which work should be finished are shown approximately 
on the accompanying diagram. 


Diagram IV.—To Illustrate General Idea of 


Temperatures. 


Neither the critical temperature nor the best finish 
ing temperatures can be measured accurately, as they 
can only be judged in practice by the eye,\and the de- 
scription of what this sees may not convey the same 
idea to others. 


Campion's* limits for best results for carbon) Connecting line. 
—(.44 per cent. to 0.20 per cent. for re-} ------------- 
neateee: (= “Wl ), MREOE so scccscass cs 

Ridsdale's+ limits for best results for carbon | 
—0.16 per cent. to 0.03 per cent. for con- 
tinuing work down to, marked......... 

If, as per Howe,t 30 degrees is deducted 
(from Campion’s figures) to give tempera- 
ture to continue work down to, i. e. for 
material cooling (= “V’”’). 

The best finishing temperature may be uwigher or lower, according 

to mass, &c. and not always within these limits. 

Thus the finishing temperature given by Hunt§ for 80- pome 

rails at Edgar Thomson are marked y 

The finishing temperature given by Hunt for rails at Joliet 

eR are eee eee 

The critical temperature (at which grain begins to be apprecia. 

bly affected by work) will be above the top limit of the 
‘best ” temperatures, and if it corresponds with them will 
eteaaatead follow the line 
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Connecting line 





* Journal of the West of Scotland Institute, January, 1901 
‘““Some Experiments on the Annealing of Steel.’ : 

7 Discussion of Campion’s paper, “ Best Temperatures for 
Reheating of Steel,” 0.03 to 116 per cent. C., 900 degrees C. 
Discussion of Stead’s paper on “ Brittleness in Soft Steel Pro- 
duced by Annealing,” Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
1898, No. Il, “ Best Tempe! ratures for Working Down to Lower 
L imit, 750 Degrees C 

Harbord and Twynam, Journal of the West of Scotland In 
stitute, No. 6. March, 1898 
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§ Iron and Coal Trades Review, June 7, 1901, p. 1185. 


It should be borne in mind that the larger the mass 
the less work it will have received (besides being hotter 
inside than it appears to be), and hence the larger its 
zrain and the more slowly it will cool; so it should be 
finished cooler than a smaller mass, which will cool 
more rapidly, or else the large sections should be spread 
out and cooled more rapidly, and small sections massed 
and cooled more slowly. 


Treatment by the User. 
ROLLING AFTER REHEATING. 

The main points to observe are: 

1. Reheat as rapidly as possible consistent with the 
mass, in order to break up the grain. Gradual heating 
does not do this so effectually. 

Masses, such as ingots or blooms large enough to 
crack by very sudden heating, must, of course, be 
heated more cautiously, and also require proportionately 
more time, and must have— 

2. Sufficient time to heat all through, otherwise work 
will cause unequal extension and lead to internal tear- 
ing or separation (lamination and so-called “ hollow- 
ness”) of the mass, At the same time do not soak—4. ¢., 
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leave in the furnace—any longer than is just necessary 
to heat all through; two to three hours at harmless 
temperature (and perhaps less according to mass of 
piece and temperature of furnace) is quite enough to 
make the piece very coarsely crystalline,® and this if 
rolled quickly, so as to finish hot, and cooled slowly, 
may easily give a product which has coarse grains and 
is more or less brittle or “ rotten.” Remember that if 
there is delay (from breakdown or other cause), damp- 
ing down till ready for work will (by allowing very 
gradual cooling) permit and not prevent growth of 
grain. 

The best plan is to draw the blooms, &c., and spread 
them so that they cool rapidly, then later, when reheat- 
ing, the grain will again be broken up. Failing this, 
when they are worked, finish them rather cooler than 
usual, to reduce the grain more (but not below red or 
blue heat), and spread out so as to cool rapidly. This is 
somewhat risky, however, as if the grain has already 
grown large, and the steel is worked to at all too low a 
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temperature so that strains are set up, it will be still 
more brittle. 

The best and only certain course to determine the 
most suitable temperatures for finishing is for each 
user to make actual experiment with the various sizes 
he rolls, so that when such circumstances arise he may 
know exactly what to do. It is very little trouble to try 
a few short pieces of the same bar at different finishing 
temperatures and rates of cooling, and make mechanical 
bending tests, &c., on these. The best test, when the 
pieces are not too large, is the shock test on a V-block— 
no nicking; nicks are not uniformly deep—while slow 
bending or tensile tests do not always show up the 
changes. 

3. Don’t burn; if using hot furnace, or with thin 
goods, such as merchant iron, small sections with a lot 
of work on them, &c. There is more likelihood of this 
when rolled into thin deep X or sections, and the 
pieces are rolled very hot. It may seem superfluous to 
give this caution, but instances are sometimes met with 
where only one edge out of two or more (and this, per- 
haps, only in parts) is cracked, the others being quite 
sound, and yet the steel is blamed. 





® Ridsdale, ‘*‘ Brittleness in Soft Steel,” Journal of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, 1898, No. 1. 
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4. Don’t overanneal, if the product is to be annealed. 
If it is of large mass, &c., unless it has received plenty 
of work and been finished at fairly low temperature, say 
low red (G00 to 700 degrees C.), don’t put while still hot 
in a pit in the ground, or in annealing furnace, or even 
stock in large heaps, lest the very slow cooling may 
cause the grain to grow. This would do good to small 
sizes finished at low temperature (dull red or lower); but 
by far the best annealing is to let the steel get cold first 
and then reheat rapidly to cherry red for a short time, 
afterward let cool again fairly rapidly (don’t chill if 
hard carbon). 
The Forge. 

Forging.—W hat has been said as to rolling of the tem- 
peratures for finishing work as well as of cooling ap- 
plies here, though even greater attention is required to 
these points, since the shapes of the finished forgings 
are relatively less simple, and thus internal strains may 
have more serious results. 

It is, of course, particularly important that the steel 
should be sufficiently plastic for work to thoroughly 
penetrate the mass and cause the material to flow even- 
ly, otherwise separation of the fiber or hollowness’ may 
occur in places. 

Jear in mind the lines of flow already existing in the 
piece, as when it is possible to get the required shape 


Fig. 1—Crank Shaft Bent Gradually 
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Fig. 2.—Crank Shaft with Sharp Angles. 


THE CORRECT TREATMENT OF STEEL. 


without too sudden interruption of these, the forging 
should be stronger and tougher. For instance, a crank 
shaft bent gradually, Fig. 1, so that the lines of flow are 
aiso bent round, as in the dotted line, should be strong- 
er than one in which their direction abruptly changed, 
Fig. 2, or continuity was interrupted by machining. 

When a whole piece is heated and only part of it re- 
ceives work, if the heating is gradual and lasts long 
(particularly if there is more than one heating, the piece 
not getting below low red each time), a large grain may 
be developed which is not broken up in the unworked 
parts. 

On the other hand, if only part of the piece is heated, 
as it passes through all gradations to cold, there must 
be a place where it is at blue heat, and the jar from 
each blow will reach this part. 

Thus in the one case the large grain, and in the other 
the strains set up, may result in fracture, though per- 
haps not till some time after. Seeing, therefore, that 
there is a weakness or internal strain in every forging, 
it is desirable to remove this, and the most effective 
way is to let it cool and then reheat from the cold as rap- 
idly as possible consistent with the mass to cherry red, 
taking care that either the whole is reheated or that re- 
heating overlaps all parts which had previously been at 
a blue heat, or had been reheated whether with or with- 
out work. 

Even though the area to be so reheated is too great 
to do all at once, it will suffice to do it in successive por- 
tions. Reheating thus conducted will break up the 
grain, and cooling can take place naturally in the air 
with no special care to retard it, unless it contains over 
0.30 per cent. carbon, or is rendered necessary for some 
special reason (such as a very irregular distribution of 
mass). It will be noted that although detrimental ef- 
fects might arise during forging, when, owing to the en- 
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tire piece not being heated, there was a part at blue heat, 
these ill effects would not arise in reheating as above, 
although there might then also be a part at blue heat, 
because in the latter case there would be no work and no 
vibration to affect such part. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that work should 
never be continued on any part which is below fair to 
cherry red (say 800 to 900 degrees C.), though sometimes 
in practice it is continued to or through blue heat to 
give it a good finish. Any one who has by practical ex- 
periment seen what light blows at this temperature will 
render a comparatively large mass brittle will realize 
how unwise such treatment is, and how very necessary 
an annealing by reheating as described becomes in 
cases where work has been continued to these low tem- 
peratures. 

Drop or Press Forgings.—The numerous small articles 
which are forced into shape between dies with one or 
more blows or rapidly applied pressure, while the steel 
from which they are made is, in order that it may be 
sufficiently soft, at a welding heat, are liable to have a 
coarse grain and consequent brittleness or “rottenness,” 
because of the high temperature at which the work on 
them is finished, there being frequently no work below 
critical temperature. As an instance of this, the writer 
can cite one of the cranks of a bicycle of well-known 
good make, which, though of excellently pure consump- 
tion: 


: Per cent. 
Carbon 12 


eee Ce Te Ce Ee 0.12 
Dec Voke chee puck ines eaee trace. 
PR <ccccts chGb she ve ebewkeneon 0.04 
PE on cele Gs dint ¢ bene keke ase 0.60 


broke short off while he was riding on level ground, and 
exhibited a very coarse fracture. ‘here was clearly 
nothing whatever the matter with the steel itself, but 
only with the treatment it had received. Had it been 
rapidly reheated to cherry red as described, its grain 
would have become fine and toughness been restored. 


The Blacksmith’s Shop, 


Forgings.—What has been already said as to these 
applies with as much or greater force here. 

Perhaps the practice of putting a nice finish on 
forged pieces by keeping on hammering them through 
low red and blue heats is commoner here than in the 
forge, and needs special attention called to it. 

The writer has often, seen eye bolts and other ar- 
ticles which had to bear considerable weight treated in 
this way, and has also seen numbers of the same when 
they had mysteriously broken. 

Welding.—Every blacksmith understands that if he 
continues to sizzle a piece to be welded too long he will 
burn it, but a great many do not know, or do not act 
as if they knew, that any part which has been raised 
for a minute or two to welding temperature, and has 
not afterward received sufficient work at a low tempera- 
ture, has developed a coarse grain, and is probably brit- 
tle or rotten, particularly if the pieces have been cooled 
very slowly. 

This applies to iron as well as steel. Any one who 
notices the various fractures that can be seen in any 
large works of articles that have been welded—pieces 
of rods, bolts, links of chains, &c.—will see that a large 
proportion of them have very coarse grain, the coarse- 
ness having probably arisen from this cause. 

But whether a piece has been worked too hot or too 
cold, or has not received work after having been at a 
welding temperature, the cure is as already described— 
reheating the whole of the parts so affected rapidly 
from the cold to cherry red, and then letting cool nat- 
urally in air. 

Every blacksmith also knows that if he wants to 
make a good sound weld—practically as strong as the 
unwelded part—he must use sand or some other flux to 
cause the infusible scale or oxide to flow away from 
between the faces to be welded, and let them unite 
cleanly. 

The writer is aware that in many works, and in dif- 
ferent processes of manufacture, owing to the excellent 
nature of soft steel and the great ease with which it 
welds, a flux is not used, and that notwithstanding this 
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on the whole it gives satisfactory welds. For instance, 
the writer has seen 3 x % inch bars being simply looped 
till one part lay on the other, and then welded without 


Kit 


any flux at the parts touching each other. But it is 
easy to understand that a very slight increase in the 
temperature of the piece or the length of time it is ex- 
posed to that temperature (and it is not conceivable 
that these conditions are always quite uniform) may 
so increase the thickness of the scale or burn the na- 
ture out of a thin piece, that if it welds at all the weld 
is imperfect. If this is the case, the steel maker is 
probably told his steel is at fault. 

However justifiable or desirable for convenience 
welding without a flux may be, it is not treating the 
steel in the way to get the best results from it, and the 
writer cannot think that such welds as a whole can be 
made with equal certainty, or be as reliable when made, 
as those made in the good old fashioned and at the same 
time scientific way—viz., with a flux, and he would like 
to have this point discussed fairly and squarely by some 
one who does not use a flux. 

Tubes.—These are generally made from slabs which 
are first rolled to strip—perhaps at a different works to 
the tube maker’s. The strip is reheated, bent approx- 
imately to the shape of the tube, and the lap formed, 
after which it is heated for a short time to good weld- 
ing heat, drawn over the mandrel, and welded without 
a flux being employed. 

None of these preliminary reheatings need be very 
high, and it is obvious that where material is heated 
several times and finally subjected, while only thin, to 
a very high temperature, that great care is necessary 
throughout to avoid burning the nature out of the steel. 

The writer has been told by a tube maker of the 
highest standing that the furnaces at his works in 
which this final heating was received were often at a 
temperature of 1800 degrees C., and that one and a half 
minutes might be sufficient, while two minutes would 
spoil the steel; also that the temperature was constant- 
ly varied at the workmen’s discretion, and there were 
generally several tubes in at once. 

Often steel receiving such treatment is not more than 
3-16 inch thick, and the work is done so rapidly as to be 
finished above critical temperature, resulting in the 
grain being coarsely crystalline, which is unfavorable 
for cold expansion tests. 

Such conditions, viewed in the light of all we know, 
seem very severe, and the writer cannot help thinking 
that whenever satisfactory results are not obtained, un- 
less analysis shows the steel to be decidedly unsuitable, 
the cause should be unhesitatingly assigned to the treat- 
ment. 

The precautions which seem to suggest themselves 
are: 1, Great attention to all the heatings to avoid the 
formation of scale and burning out of carbon from the 
surfaces to be welded, and unless the objections are in- 
superable the use of a flux, as this would admit of less 
heating and protect the steel; and 2, that either work 
should be put on the material after it is below critical 
temperature (say at low red), or the tubes after cooling 
rapidly should be rapidly heated to cherry red for a 
minute or two and allowed to cool naturally in air. 

Gas Cylinders and Other Welded Goods.—The same pre- 
cautions should be observed as described for tubes, and 
when only a part of the material is heated to welding, 
so that another part is at blue heat and may suffer ac- 
cordingly (as described for forging and welding), the 
reheating of those parts as just referred to should be 
adopted to remove any harmful effects. 

Plates.—The treatment these receive which may af- 
fect their properties are usually bending, pressing, or 
flanging, hot or cold, punching, shearing or piercing 
and welding. 





All these may set up more or less severe strains, re- 
sulting from work at too low or too high temperature 
affecting parts only. Flanging by continued hand ham- 
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wering, either at a blue heat or cold, is particularly try- 
ing to the material. 

All these strains may be removed by reheating rap- 
idly to cherry redness for a minute or two and allow- 
ing to cool naturally in air. When the makers know 
that plates thin enough to have much rolling hardness 
must stand any severe work, if they can finish them 
hotter, say at a good cherry red (say 800 to 900 degrees 
C.), and let them cool slowly in masses, they would be 
able to supply them in a somewhat softer condition. 

The effect which the finishing temperature and the 
amount of work have on the hardness and toughness of 
a plate and on the tests it will stand are widely under- 
stood, and can be largely controlled by regulating them. 
(See also paragraph on “ Tests,’’ Section VI.) 

Sheets, Black Plates and Tin Plates—Much the same 
applies to these as to thin plates; being thinner, they 
tend to be tinished colder, which, though often done in- 
tentionally to give them a better surface, results in 
greater rolling hardness. Hence for maby purposes 
they are annealed, the treatment generally consisting in 
packing them in large piles into boxes which are in- 
tended to exclude the air from them while they are 
heated (but which are generally cracked and let in quite 
enough air to burn out a good deal of the carbon from 
parts at least of the sheets). A strip of varying width 
round the edges shows airing by its color. These boxes 
are heated up slowly, which may take from a few hours 
to a day, according to size, and then maintained from 8 
to 24 hours or more at full red heat and allowed to cool 
down very slowly, heating and cooling taking alto- 
gether from oné to three days. This gradual heating 
and cooling, if carried at all to excess as to temperature 
or length of time, will undo the good of reheating by 
promoting the growth of grain,® and if too much air 
gets in, by burning out the carbon, so that in either case 
the sheets may be more brittle than before. 

The more rapidly it is possible to heat the sheets up, 
and the less the time they are kept hot once they have 
reached cherry red, the smaller the grain and the 
tongher they will be. 

All sheets that are paired or folded two or more 
times are liable to get foreign matter, such as scale, 
coal dust, or ash, &c., between them, which may stick 
to and become imbedded into the plates, and form 
streaks of various shapes, sizes or color, or, if they 
afterward come away, leave the corresponding rough- 
ness and indentations on the surfaces. 

These streaks, if only small and thin, may be re- 
moved by the pickling which usually follows, and the 
roughness obliterated by subsequent operations, such 
as cold rolling, tinning or galvanizing. 

The foreign matter is always present to a greater or 
less degree, and it is rarely that slight streaks may not 
be observed on such sheets; but when they are rolled a 
little hotter than usual, so that the surfaces are softer, 
the dirt sticks and is rolled in more easily, the result be- 
ing wasters. No streaks of this description are ever the 
fault of the steel maker. 

The writer was some years ago afforded the oppor- 
tunity of investigating this matter thoroughly at sev- 
eral works, and was able to reproduce at will all kinds 
of typical streaks and indentations, and thus to demon- 
strate clearly to the complete satisfaction of the prin- 
cipals how they were brought about and obtain their 
full admission that this was so. 

The matter is also referred to later. (See “ Faults,” 
Section VI.). 

The chief treatment which sheets may have to un- 
dergo is for: 

Tinning. 
1. Rolled. 
2. Black pickled and swilled. 


Galvanizing. 
Rolled. 
Annealed (not always for com- 
mon sheets). 
3. Annealed in boxes as de- Black pickled and swilled. 
scribed. 
4. Cold rolled. 


Annealed again, but more Galvanized in molten zine ata 


lightly. temperature of 412-500 
6. White pickled and swilled. degrees C. 
7. Tinned. 


Afterward stamped, pressed, &c. 


* Stead. ‘ Brittleness in Soft Steel Produced by Annealing,” 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1898, No. IT. 
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Blisters are described under the head of * Pickling.” 

Strips being simply narrow thin plates, much the 
same applies to these as to the latter. 

For stamping, shearing, punching or similar pur- 
poses they should be very soft. They are used either in 
the state as rolled or as cold rolled bright strip. This 
latter, though materially hardened and sometimes ren- 
dered brittle by the pickling and subsequent cold roll- 
ing it has undergone, cannot be annealed after cold 
rolling, because this would spoil the smooth bright sur- 
face. In either case, that they may be as soft as pos- 
sible at the outset—if rapid reheating to cherry redness 
for a minute or two and allowing to cool naturally in 
air, or an ordinary annealing as for sheets, is not prac- 
ticable—finish rolling at a good cherry red and allow to 
cool slowly in large heaps. 

Strips for Welding Into Tubes, or for any purpose in 
which there is further reheating, should receive as lit- 
tle heating and be rolled at as low a temperature as 
practicable, since they have in all to stand a lot of fire, 
and rolling hardness in them does not matter, as it is at 
once removed by the next heating. 

Hoops, being simply smaller strips, come under the 
same category. There is sometimes a tendency, as they 
are so thin and cool rapidly while rolling, to heat them 
to a very high initial temperature, and perhaps burn 
them, causing red shortness. Again, a good deal of im- 
portance may attach to the degree of stiffness they pos- 
sess and to their color, on the one hand (as in baling 
hoops), while on the other, if they are of 0.2 per cent. to 
0.4 per cent. carbon, they may be brittle if rolled at too 
low a temperature. 

A good deal may be done to avoid all the troubles 
named by rolling at not too high an initial temperature, 
so as to avoid red shortness, but cooling slowly in heaps 
to avoid too great hardness. 

Wire Rods and Wire.—Though the area of these is 
relatively small, wire rods are generally rolled so fast, 
especially in continuous mills, that they finish at a good 
red heat, and being wound in compact coils, which are 
often stacked in large heaps, they cool slowly, and are 
not so hard as might have been expected. 

At the same time the rolling hardness is considerable, 
as can be seen from a comparison of the twisting test 
on wire as it leaves the rolls, and the same after rapidly 
reheating to cherry redness and allowing to cool. 
The hardness is no doubt increased locally wherever 
the rod touches a cold object, such as a part of the reel, 
a floor plate, or cold coil, or if put outside in wet weather, 
and may sometimes amount to brittleness. 

High carbon steel is, of course, more affected by all 
hardening influences than low carbon steel. 

It is not often that wire rods are finished hot enough 
to render them, even with slow cooling, brittle or “ rot- 
ten’’ from this cause, but occasionally in the thicker 
grades, such as guide rods, % inch in diameter and up- 
ward, instances have been met with (vide sample 4a ex- 
hibited by the writer in May, 1898, when reading his 
paper on “ Brittleness in Soft Steel’’), though it is more 
than probable there has also been soaking of the billets 
before rolling when this occurs. 

Wire Rods for Drawing are usually first pickled, 
swilled, lime washed, and annealed, and then, after every 
two or more drawings (according to the reduction, the 
carbon contained, &c.), reannealed lightly. There is no 
doubt a tendency to draw through as large a number of 
holes as possible and nftinimize annealing. 

Cold drawing has, of course, a very marked harden- 
ing effect, and, if carried a little too,far, may easily make 
the steel brittle. 

Wire rods and wire for galvanizing, after pickling, 
are usually passed through a long red hot furnace at 
such a rate that they are not scaled, but just dried and 
heated up to about the melting point of zine before enter- 
ing the bath. Zinc melts at 412 degrees C. (which is just 
above blue heat), and to avoid loss of zinc it must not 
get too hot, so that the wire, with its pickling hardness 
perhaps not completely removed, is for a short time, both 
before, during and after galvanizing, kept at or near 
blue heat while under tension and vibration. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that hardness or brittle- 
ness is more frequently met with, especially in guide 
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rods and large sizes, in galvanized than in ungalvanized 
goods. 

Pickling.—It is pretty well recognized, and there is 
a good deal of published evidence, that pickling causes 
hardness and brittleness, sometimes to a very marked 
extent, which is generally attri)uted to an alloying of 
hydrogen with iron, and this is no doubt substantially 
correct. 

The writer has several times heated pieces of pickled 
wire rod of various ages that were hard in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid contained in a glass tube sealed at one 
end, and obtained, particularly between barely visible red 
(say 500 degrees C.) and low cherry red heat, to which 
the heating was continued, an evolution of gas which 
(beside the carbonic acid gas used), on testing, proved to 
be hydrogen. 

As soon as this gas was liberated the sample became 
quite soft. The writer has never seen conclusively ex- 
plained why or under just what conditions the hydrogen 
is absorbed, whether it is a question of strength of acid, 
temperature, or length of time, but it is quite certain that 
pickling does not always have the same effect. 

Observations could probably be best made in some 
works where pickling is a regular operation, and it 
would be very interesting if some one would take this 
up. 

It is also pretty well recognized that pickling may 
cause blisters on thin sheets. These pickling blisters are 
quite distinct from ordinary blow hole blisters, and are 
usually thickly distributed over the plate, and range 
from about the size of a pinhead to that of a pea. They 
never appear until after pickling, and often come up 
during the annealing which follows it. Such blistered 
sheets are also brittle. 

The writer has sheared such blistered sheets into 
shreads under water and collected the liberated gas, 
which consisted essentially of hydrogen, as obtained 
from the pickled wire rod; whereas blow hole blisters, 
such as are occasionally met with in the sheets when 
first rolled, are generally larger (sometimes quite large), 
occur isolated or in small groups, and consist chiefly of 
carbonic oxide and nitrogen, no hydrogen. 

Pickling blisters, if they only come up after an- 
nealing, have lost their hydrogen, it having been ex- 
pelled by heat and replaced by air. Frequently a small 
hole is visible in the head of each blister where it has 
burst and the air entered. As with pickling hardness 
so with pickling blisters; the writer cannot exactly say 
what are the conditions under which they are pro- 
duced. At some works they are recognized as being 
solely the product of pickling, while at others, with ex- 
emplary consistency, the steel maker is blamed for 
them. 

Some years ago, at one of several works where the 
writer was assured that pickling was solely responsible 
for them, to prove it about a dozen plates were taken 
at random from a number of packs (all of which had 
been pickled in the ordinary course without any blisters 
appearing), and hung over the side of a pickling vat so 
that they dipped half way in, and after a short time the 
lower halves of the plates were all covered with pick- 
ling blisters, the line of demarcation being quite sharp. 
In this case the extra pickling was the immediate cause. 

It seems probable that the grains, which in thin 
sheets are flattened into flakes or laminz, become sep- 
arated, perhaps by the action of the acid, and, when suf- 
ficiently thin, the film of metal is distended by the hy- 
drogen, either at once or by the heat while annealing. 

From experiments conducted by the writer (though 
he cannot consider them final), it‘seems strongly prob- 
able that blistering is promoted by a higher temperature 
of the sheets when rolled or by soaking them longer 
than usual, such treatment tending to burn out the car- 
bon and permit separation of the fiber. 

Galvanizing.—Much the same applies to other articles 
as has been described under the head of galvanizing 
wire rods. Jt is pretty generally recognized that 
it tends to produce brittleness, mainly, no doubt, 
from the causes mentioned, and possibly also from the 
brittle nature of the zinc-iron alloy which forms at the 
junction of the two metals when they are properly 
united. 
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All that can be done is to keep the steel as soft as 
possible up to the stage of pickling as described for wire 
and heat the goods as hot as possible after pickling 
(short of oxidizing the surface and preventing the ad- 
hesion of the zinc) so as to expel hydrogen and restor 
softness and avoid all chilling and cool as slowly as 
possible after leaving the zine bath. 

Cold Drawing or Rolling has been referred to. In large 
sizes, as the work penetrates the mass still less, the con 
pression and distortion of the surface sets upa state ot 
strain and sometimes minute transverse cracks, pre 
disposing to fracture. The effects of cold hammering, 
as seen by the miscroscope, have been described by the 
writer in a former paper,’ and cold drawn rods show 
similar effects. 

As both the pickling which preceded it and the cold 
drawing have such hardening effects, it is most desirable 
that the steel should be in a very soft condition prior 
to these operations. Therefore, where possible it should 
be annealed by rapid reheating to cherry redness, as 
previously described, or by the ordinary methods; or, 
failing this, finished sufficiently hot, or cooled sufficiently 
slowly, after rolling to (while avoiding large grain and 
want of toughness on that score) also avoid rolling 
hardness. 

Rods predisposed to brittleness, either by finishing 
above critical temperature, and thus leaving the grain 
too coarse, or by finishing at or near blue heat, are, 
when subjected to the further hardening and straining 
effects of pickling and cold drawing, almost certain to 
become very brittle. 

These few examples should suffice to illustrate some 
of the directions in which to look for causes for unusual 
behavior, but, of course, the number of possible causes 
which might bring about a result is very large, though 
a careful consideration of each particular case should 
facilitate a correct solution. 


Section VI,—Tests Standard Required, 


With reference to steels being termed brittle, unweld- 
able or faulty in any other respect, in view of all that 
we have seen as to the treatment steel gets and how it 
is affected thereby, it seems only reasonable that there 
should for all types of manufactured articles be some 
tests which, when made under clearly defined condi- 
tions, should be publicly recognized and accepted as 
legitimate (as they are for certain requirements, such as 
boiler plate, ship plate, rails, &c.), and to which any 
samples under question can be referred as to a stand- 
ard. At present if a piece of steel fails in any process, 
or will not stand any test that the user imposes upon 
it irrespective of any treatment it has received up to 
then, it is condemned and the maker blamed (and told 
that it is no good unless it will stand such treatment, 
ignoring the enormous differences in effects that a 
slight difference in treatment, such as might easily oc- 
cur without being known, may have). 

For instance, it does not seem reasonable to designate 
as brittle a narrow piece of strip or plate with the roll- 
ing hardness still in it, and, say, 1% to 2 inches wide, 
both edges being cold sheared and not trimmed off in 
any way, because it will not stand bending close double 
along the line of rolling. A good deal of steel will stand 
such a test, but when it does it is not necessarily that 
the quality of the steel itself is exceptionally good, or 
when it does not that it is inferior, but may be simply 
that the sum of the treatment it has received has not 
been too severe. Even two cuts with the same shears 
do not necessarily set up an equal strain; from the same 
piece of plate sheared into cotters some may crack, while 
most stand. 

Therefore, when pieces do not stand and the strains 
or hardness set up by treatment are an unknown quan- 
tity, they should be removed before testing. and thus 
the pieces put on a known basis by heating rapidly to 
cherry redness for a minute or two, and, according to 
composition, purpose, «c., 

Allowed to cool slowly in lime, ashes, &c 


Allowed to cool naturally in air. 
Chilled in water. 


‘Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1899, No. IT, 


“ Practical Microscopic Analysis.” 
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Section VI.—Manifestations. 


Classified under heads of faults of different types, appearing after treatment by the user, for tracing their probable source 


By whom originated( prob- 
ably). provided material 
ne of fault and as sent away of composi- 
inifestation tion within 'imits speci- 
fied and free from visible 

defects.* 


Probable cause Fests for identifying cause 


NDNESS 
rp ci { Work at too low temperature, not penetrating mass ; . . ‘ . , ? 
yWDESS,...... Tr | Occasionally (if clean si evenly, and causing Core” of material, + particu- man voestags) shows abnormally distorted 
user / ularly in forgings: . Soe aan es ae, 0 
ination... Generally always if in- | Segregation and (or) insufficient cropping. ....ee+. Presence of slaggy matter highin manganese. 
seaminess (when ma- closed slag or dirt 
hined)..... ceebawae found ..........maker 
\ Rolled from cold sheared bars. some of ends of which | Examine ends of unrolled bars left care- 
split emds......06+ 5 have split and not been noticed................ , fully 
If clean, roller, whether 
maker or user....... Pipe in ingot imperfectly cropped, or crack not | Eye or microscope can generally discrim- 
° serees | If dirty, or other signs of worked out ..... . oer evening pee ce ounews P { inate " 
unsoundness....maker 
suRFACE DEFECTS— 
‘racks. esee aeae 
RAMEN (ace Jneedawase.a> Generally (always if in- Cracks, &c., imperfectly rolled up, but closed up enough Eye or microscope shows lapping, and gen- 
Spilliness (wire) ..... closed dirt)....maker to escape notice........... cinta aes ae erally scale or dirt 
Blisters (sheets)..... if brick inal , F 
\ wright inside. MB) P gta : vs on . ‘ 
listers (sheets)..... large and isolated, or Blew tnice t on pe + Insufficient cropping .... . Contain CO and N if formed before annealing. 
' in groups...... maker | GCS op | | Microscope shows normal-sized grains, and 
If bright inside,but small ; Improper pickling..............++.+++ sackneesue ee arin es pons. oe soe 
- ‘ Lee wat other than actual blisters. 
ee | and thickly distrib- - Mic opic examinati I » lavow : 
sters (sheets) .... uted, probably user | Improper pickling preceded by overheating or soaking. “ eri an og examination shows large grain 
Ee” 2 . is ae a es { Microscope shows unsoundness before pick- 
Occasionally......maker Sponginess, insufficient cropping........... gdaaica seamed ling, or in parts other than actual piichere. 
If scraped off, sheet underneath sound. 
eee Unless accompanied by Foreign substances, as coal, coal ash, scale, &c., rolled Color and simple test shows what it is. 
| lamination at edges into surface through getting between rolls and piece Coal (black) burns brown or white: coal 
of streaks)....... user or between pairs of folded sheets. Frequently sticks ash brown (oxidized); coal ash white 
more if sheets hotter, and hence softer than usual. not oxidized). Scale contains 60-70 p. c. 
iron. 
Indentations.. —__ ' Left whea foreign substances become detached Microscope shows larger grain if heated 
Roughness or pitting \ hotter ; 
ee : Analysis shows S and Mn. and hence if these 
a Ee 1. ewes anioges are at fault 
me - tana , r SeoTeLr > ‘e > > . a ) £ » ie 
RYNESS, .ccccees- cove Generally.......... maker pe a ws on I . (le said —_ we J nats - - Excess of impurities on insides. 


, Color and scale shows this, and if compo- 
pening at ends ..... Occasionally......... user Overbeating, sticking in rolls, &C...........+seeeeseee: sition quite suitable for purpose, over- 
{ heating probable cause. 


j; Frequently (to some Generally accompanied by thick scale. Mi- 
1 extent§)...........user croscope shows large grain or bands out- 

side, good normal grain inside if piece 
thick enough 


RED-SHORTNESS,....... 
Overheated or *“* soaked ™ too long 


Frequently — NE ic. ce avncddadiddans rcKes si ..se+e+. Make welding test with flux. 
. { 2 > , ( > ; ‘ 
‘ , J . . ’ , : \ Analysis ; » rpose 
Won't weld well...... )° extent §) .. .......user | Unsuitable quality specified...............seeecsceeeeee: a this conjunction with purpos 
——— . . . - ( alv i on] > y se 
| Occasionally. . .... maker , Quality has not sufficient margin of * body Analysis in conjunction with purp 


Rough (** saw "*) edges (shows this 


( ifallover, piece or user f 
Generally accompanied by thick scale 


. : {If only part, say one | : Microscope} shows large grain or bands 

Won't forge well...... ) corner P simahbinee I eer ike Gun Cemeueesengesosduededawes outside, good normal grain inside if piece 

thick enougb. 

\ITTLENESS — Either one or more of the following in greater or less 

degree: 

Breaks off short...... Generally (unless com- Furnace too hot... ....-.. Cooled! | « 

Cracks inpunching,) position seriously at Finished | Rolled hot to spare ma- very Fracture generally shows coarse grain 
stamping orshear- - fault).............user If too hot CRIMGEY........60500ccveece: sloute Microscope shows larger grain than nor- 
eae, hace : Sa or tolled very quickly........ rin large ma! for that section or structureless 

coarse Large sections ..... “ “he rg bands, especially at outside of piece. 
grain | soaked” | Delay in mill—Steel left in  % 
toolong } furnace, or over night... = 
Over-annealed. 
HARDNESS Finished | First piece a eine Wt 
Generally (unless com- too cold “Stalling” of piece or 

Won't bend enough » sition seriously at or other delay....... 

) Fault) vas .... user If chilled i” Cooled | Microscope shows abnormally distorted 

Won't twis " Generally (uaoless com- fine - while Cold floor, &c ue rapidly { grain, &c.+t 

on t twist enough | yosition seriously at | grain at blue | Spread too much ee In samples rendered brittle by any of causes 
WEES ov 2000. woos J Fault)... ead. 2 heat Rain or intentional water- named. heating for minute or twoto cherry 

Punches and shears } Generally (unless com- | Ae ing . cutee ghee red and chilling in water if C. not over0.10 
, ‘ ‘ ‘ position seriously at Omitting anealing where required. per cent., or cooling in air if above this, re- 
too hard........-. {| fanit). ....... . user Exceptionally severe pickiing ; cold drawing, rolling or stores toughness, unless sample has been 

Tensile test too! Generally (unless com- hammering ; or galvanizing thoroughly spoiled. Microscopic exam- 
hard r - position seriously at ination also shows grains restored nor- 

ore eA SAy AE RAT NHS Si eee user mal.+ 

VER SOFTNESS— 

Won't )} 
| cut | Tools too’ blunt or) Before asking for harder steel, 
lated cris G lly var | cut too heavy... make sure it will not do harmin | Comparative tests, using same tool or drill 
“wugsipg 4 an p SODETAMY «2.200 00++e user * Unsuitable quality other way. Try sharper tools or with pieces considered right, will show 
turn || specified......... lighter Cut BES6, 0000.0 cscccescce whether steel is soft or tools blunt. 
smooth) | Microscope may show larger grain.+ 

Tact - \ Finished rather hotter or cooled slower than usual. 

ests too soft........ Gemerally...... .-....U8€F ) sufficiently to make steel softer........... eeidubauts 


Excepting most forms of unsoundness, it is probable that faults which affect only a small proportion of the steel, and not a whole cast, are not 
due to the maker. but to the user, for the composition. if wrong, isso in a whoie blow, as there is no material variation between one part and 
another of the same blow, except that occurring from the outside inward, due to segregation, while any variation in the heat and treatment given 
by maker does not count. as it is obliterated on reheating by user. Many faults are, however, due toa combination of causes for which both maker 
and user are in varying degrees responsible. If (1) The steel is normally taxed almost to the limit of its endurance by the processes it is made to go 
through ; (2) The maker has not been clearly informed astothe purpose for which it is intended or treatment it will receive, particularly as to 
soundness when worked into machined articles, the slightest speck or seaminess in which will condemn them : (3) fhe characteristics of each make 

f steel are not studied by the user, but all worked indiscriminately : the maker's responsibility should be less. 

* Except in the case of ingots or large blooms, slight surface cracks if chipped deeply. 

+Dixon Brunton, “ Wire and Wire Drawing,” Journal of the West of Scotland Institute, No. 4, January, 14), p. 119. Also “ Mannesmann " 
process is an example. 

+ Ridsdale, ** Practical Microscopic Analysis,” Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1899, No. Il. 

§ Maker for his own sake will keep S and other impurities low, as, if seriously at fault, heavy drafts of ingots at once reveal red-shortness, will 
uot roll down clean, so gets thrown out as defective and does not leave works. 
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Again, any steel which will conform to the bend 
tests specitied by Lloyd’s for boiler plate or ship plate 
should surely not be considered brittle. 

Also a standard system for allocating any trouble 
that arises is desirable, and for defining the lines on 
which it shall be argued. In the table of faults of 
various types, Section VI, are briefly indicated a few 
tests—mechanical, microscopical, thermal and chemical— 
which might serve to trace them to their probable source 
and thus enable the trouble to be stopped in future. 
They are, of course, only quite general, as each particu- 
lar case will probably suggest its own tests. 

It may be asked, What steps should any one take 
who is wishful to always give the best treatment in 
order to train the men who do the work? This is not a 
question of a pyrometer or of drawing up lists of proper 
temperatures, either in degrees Centigrade or in terms 
of color. Even if they can measure these and know 
when they have got them, this is not enough. It all 
comes back to this: That since no outsider knows any 
one’s exact conditions or chief troubles the only thing 
is for each one to study these and thus decide in what 
direction to make alterations—possibly what has been 
said may be some help—then try pieces under different 
conditions, finishing hotter and colder, cooling more or 
less rapidly, &c. 

No doubt many matters will have been noted on 
which further information is desirable, and among these 
the following occur to the writer: 

1. Condition of absorption of hydrogen and produc- 
tion of pickling brittleness and blisters at will, whether 
due to strength of acid, length of time, galvanic action, 
&e. 

2. Whether galvanizing hardness is due to anything 
other than the blue heat treatment. 

3. How far pickled articles can be heated (to soften 
them) without interfering with the zinc taking. 

4. Means of annealing cold rolled goods plain and 
bright without destroying their bloom, color or bright- 
hess. 

5. a. Authenticated instances of (soft) steel which 
was known, in the first place, to have neither had large 
grain nor been in a state of strain, and known to be 
quite tough, which had become brittle and crystalline by 
vibration or fatigue only. 

b. Means of rendering tough fine grained steel, free 
from state of strain, coarse grained and brittle, at will, 
by vibration or fatigue under known conditions. 

6. Relative effect of blue heat working on steel of 
different carbon contents. (It is difficult on a small ex- 
perimental scale to insure a uniform degree of blue heat 
work.) 


_— _ 
_ 


Power Development at Niagara Falls. 





When, on October 4, 1890, ground was broken at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the tunnel power development 
of the Niagara Falls Power Company, and the plans for 
the development were gradually unfolded to public view. 
it was generally recognized that it was destined to be a 
marvelous installation that would be erected to place the 
force of the river within the reach of man. The eleven 
years that have elapsed have served to meet all ex- 
pectations in this respect, and it has been found that the 
5000 horse-power turbines and the 5000 horse-power 
generators have answered the expectations anticipated 
of them. When these machines were built they were 
the peers of all that man had ever created. They denoted 
a remarkable progress, and from the time they were 
installed to the present day they have attracted the at- 
tention of scientists of the world. 

Now a new development is projected for the Canadian 
side at Niagara, and the experience of years and the 
advancement in electrical science are to be drawn upon 
to make the proposed new Canadian plant a twentieth 
century marvel, Acting upon the advice of Mr. Buck, 


*A line of argument sometimes met with when trouble has 
occurred, and yet chemical and mechanical tests all seem to 
show conclusively that it has arisen through something excep- 
tional in the working-up process, is “ Setting aside all technical 
questions, the fact remains,”’ &c. But technical questions ought 
not to be set aside: if they are, the matter is not bottomed and 
no progress is made. 
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electrical director, the Canadian Niagara Power Com. 
pany have adopted plans for generators of 10,000 horse- 
power capacity each, and the General Electric and West 
inghouse companies are figuring on them. Thus each of 
these generators will have double the capacity of the 
generators now in use in the station of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. Further facts about these wonderfu! 
machines are not at this time available. The tunnel work 
on the Canadian side is going forward rapidly, and the 
contract for the new wheel pit will be awarded, in al} 
likelihood, within the next fortnight. 

That there is continuous progress in the electrical line 
is evident from the fact that the new generators the 
General Electric Company are now building for the 
Niagara Falls Power Company are guaranteed not to 
short circuit. This is a feature of vast importance, for 
the short circuiting of the 5000 horse-power dynamos is 
the greatest source of danger in the station, and only 
recently one of the big dynamos was burned in this way. 

William B. Rankine, vice-president of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, and other officials of the same 
company, have recently returned from a five weeks’ trip 
to California, where, naturally, they carefully inspected 
the famous power transmission lines. Mr. Rankine ex- 
pressed himself as greatly pleased with what he had 
seen in the far West and that the power transmission 
lines were very good. One transmission is about 160 
miles, but is to be carried 200 miles. The voltage at 
present is 60,000, but the pressure on the lines is not so 
great as on the Niagara-Buffalo line. 

Considering the California transmission lines in- 
spected, it is interesting to observe that were the Niagara 
transmission line stretched out 200 miles it would go 
beyond Cleveland, Ohio, on the one side and down close 
to Utica in the interior of New York State. In Penn- 
sylvania even Pittsburgh in one direction and Lock 
Haven in another might be touched, while in Northern 
New York Watertown might feel the beneficial effects. 
California is the possessor of a dry atmosphere and there 
is a lack of sleet storms, but Niagara has the power and 
surrounding the Falls there is a marvelous market to 
which the transmission lines may some day carry the 
product of the mammoth generators to a greater extent 
than to-day. 





The No. 7 Becker-Brainard Vertical Milling 
Machine. 


This machine has been designed by the Becker-Brain- 
ard Milling Machine Company, Jamaica Plain, Mass., in 
order to meet repeated inquiries for an extra heavy 
vertical spindle miller of large capacities, built on the 
lines of the No. 6 machine, which was described in The 
Tron Age of October 24. As an indication of the general 
utility of this machine, it is interesting to note that with 
the exception of screw machine work, shafting and 
spindle work, everytbing which would otherwise be 
done on the lathe and planer in the finishing of smaller 
sizes of the Becker-Brainard horizontal milling ma- 
chines can be done on this. 

The knee is supported upon two elevating screws, 
thus giving it the maximum of stability. The standard is 
strongly bolted to a heavy base plate casting, which 
may be set in a recess built in the foundation, so as to 
bring the operating levers, hand wheels, &c., within 
easy reach of the workman. Though twice the weight 
of the No. 6 miller, it is fully as easy and economical to 
manipulate when used on the lighter class of work. The 
specifications given below cover the general proportions 
of the standard machine, when provided with feed of 
60 inches. The company can also furnish the same ma- 
chine with table feed of 72 and 84 inches. Specifications 
are as follows: 

Size of platen inside oil pocket, 58 x 26 inches; length 
of saddle, 72% inches; longitudinal feed, automatic, 60 
inches; cross feed, automatic, with stop, 30 inches; ver- 
tical feed, spindle, automatic, 15 inches; feed per revo- 
lution of cutter, 0.0035 to 0.565 inch; range of spindle 
speeds, 3.5 to 360 inches; greatest distance between 
spindle and platen, 2614 inches; greatest distance be- 
tween spindle and rotary platen, 20 inches; distance be- 
tween center of spindle and neck, 31 inches; vertical ad- 
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justment of knee, 15 inches; diameter of spindle, main 
pearing, 4% inches; diameter of spindle driver (back 
geared 8 to 1), 28 inches; diameter of rotary table, inside 
oil pockets, 32 inches; outside, 36 inches. 


atin 
—— 


The Bassett [lethod of Taking Up End Thrust 
in Worm Gearing. 








From setters patent issued to N. C. Bassett of Lynn, 
Mass., and assigned to the General Electric Company, 
we make the following abstract of an improvement in 

rm gearing for transmitting power from motors. 
The great friction, due to end thrust, is avoided by giv- 
ng the worm shaft a thrust in a direction opposite to 
that imposed by the load and sufficient, when the load 
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which the worm shaft i§ given a bias to counterbalance 
the normal load in order to prevent the losses due to end 
thrust. It comprises also a system of gearing in which 
the worm shaft is mounted vertically and given a bias 
by weighting or otherwise to counterbalance the load. 
The construction will be fully understood from the 
accompanying drawing. in which B is the worm shaft, 
arranged in a vertical position, and carrying the arma- 
ture D. ‘The shaft has an upper bearing, G, and lower 
step bearing K. With this shaft engages the worm 
wheel H. The weight of the armature and worm shaft 
may be so designed as to just counterbalance the lift- 
ing effect of a normal load on the driven machine. Any 
excess of load tending to raise the shaft in the case of an 
electric motor driven outfit would lift the armature 





THE BASSETT METHOD OF TAKING UP END THRUST IN WORM GEARING. 


‘8 hormal, to counterbalance the end thrust. In this 
Construction the worm shaft engages only the worm 
wheel and the friction due to lateral thrust is done away 
With. It is explained that this plan is of particular ad- 
yantage in connection with worm gearing driven by 
electrie motors, in which case the armature of the motor 
may be mounted on the worm shaft and by reason of 
(tS weight act as a counterbalance to the normal load. 
In addition to this the direction of motion transmitted 
'8 Such that the effort of the load is to raise the worm 
shaft and lift it out of mechanical contact with its lower 
bearing and hold it floating, as it were, while the worm 
Tansmits motion to the wheel it engages. In such a 
case the field magnet of the motor acts in the capacity 
of a frictionless spring or cushion, which assists the 
Weight of the parts in balancing the load, since any tend- 
eaucy of the load to raise the worm shaft tends to de- 
flect the armature into an unsymmetrical position with 
relation to its field magnet, and the latter resists such a 
lendeney. 

The design, therefore, comprises a worm gearing in 


relatively to its field of force, and such an effort would 
be strongly resisted by the magnetic pull between the 
armature core and the field magnet. Thus when the 
gearing is in operation the worm floats, as it were, in 
its bearings, and the efticiency of power transmission be- 
tween the motur and the work is greatly increased. 


_ 


Exaggerated statements have been published regard- 
ing purchases of furnace properties in Lebanon County, 
Pa., by the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company. The 
only basis for these reports is found in the fact that the 
company recently purchased W. C. Freeman’s interest 
in the Cornwall Iron Company. This purchase does not 
carry with it any ore property. 


L. B. Smyser and F. S. Burnett, formerly with the 
United States Long Distance Automobile Company of 
Jersey City, have opened offices at 136 Liberty street, 
New York, as mechanical engineers. 
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Commerce and Industries of Germany in 1900. 


In glancing over the report by the United States 
Consul-General at Berlin on the commerce and indus- 
tries of Germany in the year 1900, one finds that the 
United States leads all other nations in the matter of 
imports into Germany. It appears that we supplied the 
Fatherland with 16.9 per cent. of the entire bulk of 
goods brought into that country, while Germany only 
sent over to us a matter of 9.3 per cent. of her exports. 
This balance of trade in favor of the United States, 
when stated in figures, amounted to $138,301,800. While 
this is a very satisfactory state of affairs, and while no 
doubt as to the accuracy of these export statistics ex- 
ists, it must always be remembered that a large per- 
centage of all American products landed upon German 
soil (and counted in the percentage figure give above) 
simply pass through tiat country en route to Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland and Scandinavia. The 
amount of American merchandise landed in the free 
port of Hamburg, destined for Russia, is steadily in- 
creasing, and it seems that there is no means of ascer- 
taining just how much of our products Germany ac- 
tually consumed. 

In 1900 the total imports received by Germany were 
valued at $1,438,234,000, and the exports at $1,131,214,- 
000. Among the imports raw cotton stood highest at 
5.3 per cent.; raw wool, 4.3 per cent.; machinery, 1.6 
per cent., and coal, 2.2 per cent. The export figures 
for similar commodities are: For cotton goods, 5.2 per 
cent.; woolen goods, 5 per cent.; machinery, 4.8 per 
cent., and coal, 4.8 per cent. 

A survey of the geographical distribution of Ger- 
many’s foreign trade for 1900 is interesting. In im- 
ports the United States leads with 16.9 per cent. (the 
reader bearing in mind the qualification with which 
this figure must be regarded), Great Britain comes next 
with 13.9 per cent.; Russia, 11.9 per cent.; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 12 per cent., and France, 2 per cent. In ex- 
ports, Great Britain takes 19.2 per cent.; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 10.7 per cent.; the United States, 9.3 per cent.; Rus- 
sia, 6.9 per cent., and France, 5.9 per cent. From these 
figures it appears that this country maintains a com- 
manding lead, as the one having the largest and most 
valuable direct export trade to Germany, with third 
place in imports. 

When we examine the statistics covering imports to 
Germany from the United States from January 1 to 
June 30, 1901, given in metrie tons, and compare them 
with the figures for the same period in 1900, we find 
that out of a list of 15 articles, wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
petroleum and products, pig iron and cotton seed oil, 
all show an increase, while raw cotton, cotton waste. 
barley, raw tobacco and stems, hides and skins, lum- 
ber, timber and staves, meats and copper show a de- 
crease. The falling off in American copper is significant 
in that it represents declining activity among manu- 
facturers of electrical machinery, and temporary suspen- 
sion of many new lighting, power, telephone and other 
enterprises which are large consumers of copper. The 
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increase in American wheat and corn is likely to be 
augmented during the last half of this year by the 
scanty harvests of the past summer throughout Hast. 
ern Germany. 

In shipbuilding Germany still shows unimpaired ac- 
tivity. The development of steel ship construction since 
1890 has been phenomenal. The contest for speed su- 
premacy in transatlantic passenger and mail traffic 
seems to have been abandoned by other maritime na- 
tions to Germany and the rivalry now exists between 
the two leading lines, the Hamburg-American and the 
North German Lloyd. In 1898, of the 21 steamships of 
10,000 tons or over then afloat, Germany owned ten; 
Great Britain, six; the United States, four, and Holland, 
one. This year there are 61 of these leviathans in com- 
mission, of which 26 fly the British flag, 24 belong to 
yermany, six to the United States, three to Holland and 
two to France. 

During the first eight months of 1900 the activity of 
German mining districts was unprecedented, so that 
notwithstanding the reaction which began during the 
autumn months, the general record surpassed that of 
any previous year. The value of pig iron produced in 
Germany rose from $51,579,400 in 1893 to $130,685,- 
800 in 1900, or an increase of 154 per cent. in seven 
years. In this connection reference to the increase in 
pig iron imported from the United States in the first 
half of 1901 over that of the corresponding period of 
1900 is interesting. In 1901 (first six months) we for- 
warded 9309 metric tons of pig iron, being an increase 
of 3522 tons over the 1900 period. 

It is generally conceded that the high tide of Ger- 
man prosperity was reached during the spring of 1900. 
At that time there were engaged in mines and manuv- 


‘factures 39.12 per cent. of the population; in agricul- 


ture, 35.74 per cent.; in commerce, 11.52 per cent.; in the 
army and the liberal professions, 5.48 per cent.; domes- 
tie service, 1.71 per cent., and unoccupied, 6.43 per 
cent. In France, it may be mentioned, mining and in- 
dustries occupy 27 per cent. of the population, while in 
the United States 24 per cent. only is so employed. 

The turn of the tide in Germany is evidenced by the 
fact that at an early period this year 15 branches of in- 
dustry in Berlin alone had discharged 22,629 men. The 
Berlin Tageblatt estimates that one-fourth of all the 
working people of Germany are idle or insufficiently 
employed. 

A careful study of the present situation in Germany 
must reveal two influences of momentous importance. 
These are the overshadowing competition of the United 
States and the impending tariff legislation in Germany. 
Recent developments have shown that iron, steel and 4 
number of other important articles can be produced in 
the United States in practically unlimited quantities at 
prices with which Germany cannot hope to compete 
Every step of American progress and development is, 
however, watched and studied with the keenest inter- 
est. The trade balance of the United States at the close 
of the fiscal year 1901 produced a profound impression 
in Germany. It seemed to confirm the predictions of 4 
certain class of economic writers, who since 1898 have 
been urging the combination of European nations for 
mutual protection against the United States. It has 
been pointed out, on the other hand, that the forma- 
tion of a Continental customs union for such a purpose 
is really impracticable, owing to international and ra- 
cial rivalries and jealousies, and that it only remains 
for the different European States, when negotiating com- 
mercial treaties between themselves, to differentiate 
against this country by excluding American imports 
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from the special rates granted to each other, and, fur- 
ther, to agree upon measures to be adopted by all Eu- 
ropean States in case of a tariff war between any one 
of them and the American republic. 

The draft of the proposed new German statute, :pub- 
lished last July, roughly doubles the import duties on 
cereals, meats and other food products, and, while gen- 
erally favoring raw materials, increases the duties on 
practically all manufactured merchandise which is, or 
can be, made in Germany. This measure will probably 
be revised before being introduced into the Reichstag 
during the coming winter. If enacted, it will not go 
into force until the beginning of 1904, for the reason 
that several of the commercial treaties concluded be- 
tween Germany and other nations will not expire until 
the close of 1908. 

Conventions and mass meetings are being held in or- 
der to consolidate public opinion against an enactment 
which would increase the price of food. Great indus- 
trial associations, the league of manufacturers and 
their employees, for example, have formed a solid 
front against the proposed schedule of duties on food, 
while the advocates of revision are equally numerous 
and determined and ably led. The associated manu- 
facturers of Germany have formally notified the Gov- 
ernment that their representatives in the Reichstag 
will support no tariff schedule which maintains the pro- 
posed minimum rates of duty on cereals. The agrarian 
members will oppose any tariff bill which does not fix 
definitely the minimum rates to which the duties on 
cereals may be reduced by treaties of reciprocity. 
There is a party in Germany which, following the lead 
of Professon von Waltershausen, is opposed to the pol- 
ley of binding Germany by any long term treaty with 
a country in which economic conditions change so quick- 
ly and powerfully as in the United States. 

It may, however, be reasonably hoped that the plain 
common sense of the majority of the nonagricultural 
people can be trusted to favor a policy of intelligent 
reciprocity, friendly foreign relations and commercial 
peace. From 1898 to 1900, those golden years of Ger- 
man prosperity and progress have no doubt disposed 
a majority of the people toward a policy of commer- 
cial treaties and a frank recognition of the interde- 
pendence of nations, which has been brought about by 
higher civilization and modern improvements in com- 
munication and transportation. The grumblings of dis- 
sent in the Russian press against the proposed new 
German tariff, and the open threat of a tariff war by 
Hungary if its enactment is persisted in, have produced 
a painful impression in Germany. Recent executive ut- 
terances in the United States favoring a policy of recip- 
rocal commerce have been welcomed as_ the keynote 


to which the best statesmanship of Europe will gladly 
respond. 


<a 
_> 


The World’s Wheat Crop. 





rom the standpoint of the world at large wheat 
Stands pre-eminent among the crops grown. There is 
scarcely a nation which is not solicitous concerning the 
outcome of the harvest, not only within its own bound- 
ries, but throughout the world, because the result in 
ene or more important countries has a direct or indi- 
rect bearing upon the welfare of the whole, be it a ques- 
“on of quantity or of price. 

Wheat is the one food which contains all the ele- 
ments of, and in about the same proportion as they 
‘xist In, the human body, hence the general heavy con- 
Sumption of wheat in preference to other grain and 
the wide distribution of the growth of this cerea). 
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There is scarcely a country, great or small, that does 
not put forth an effort to raise wheat in greater or less 
amount, but the great majority of the nations consume 
more than they raise—that is, they import either wheat 
or flour, being dependent upon the export countries for 
a considerable portion of their food. 

Of course other grain, especially rye and corn, in a 
measure compensates for a deficiency in the wheat sup- 
ply, when its exists, but these are only modifying ele 
ments, and sure to accentuate the importance of and 
preference given to wheat. 

The countries which are apt to grow a surplus of 
wheat are Russia in Europe, Austria, India, Australia, 
Argentina and the United States. Russia, India and the 
United States are by far the most important. Other 
countries are of minor consideration as exporting fac- 
tors. France, Germany, Italy and Spain raise consid- 
erable, especially France, but domestic consumption is 
large in proportion. Argentina exercises an influence 
upon the situation out of all proportion to its total crop, 
due largely to the necessity for its rapid disposal and 
coming, as it does, when other crops are partially mar- 
keted. 

The United States furnishes about one-fourth of all 
the wheat raised, and may be considered, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to hold the key to the situation, 
but there are so many contingencies that it is no easy 
matter to control the markets or, at times, even to in- 
fluence the trend of prices. 

From an export standpoint wheat is second to cot- 
ton in value as a factor in the international trade of 
the United States, and among domestic crops it is gen- 
erally exceeded in value by corn and hay, and occa- 
sionally by cotton. But because of the necessities of 
the world our wheat capacity gives us more prestige, 
possibly, than any other one crop. This year especially, 
with an enormous decrease in corn and a short oat crop 
in the United States, together with a deficient rye crop 
abroad, the wheat crop is of the greatest importance, 
being next to the largest yield ever harvested in the 
United States. And this at a time when nearly all 
European countries show a deficiency as compared 
with last year, and in some cases below the average for 
the past five years. 

An average of the most reliable estimates of the 
world’s crop for this year, in round numbers, is 2,700,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with an average estimated 
production of about 2,560,000,000 bushels last year. The 
consumptive requirements of the world this year are 
estimated at 2,697,000,000 bushels, within 3,000,000 
bushels of the estimated production. These figures are 
very close—that is, consumption and yield. Indeed, 
since the estimates were made the Argentina crop has 
been reported much reduced, which will bring the esti- 
mated consumption and production much closer. From 
this it would seem that the world’s production might 
fall below the consumptive requirements and the 
world’s reserve stock, of hecessity, be again drawn 
upon. Last year the world’s reserves were drawn upon 
to the extent of 40,000,000 bushels, and the world’s con- 
sumption is estimated to increase about 24,000,000 busb- 
els annually. 

The heavy shortage of the German crop this year 
was long since admitted, probably over 50,000,000 bush- 
els, but there is still much controversy in France over 
the deficiency which that country must cover by impor- 
tations, largely from this country; estimates vary 
widely. ‘The European Russian crop, too, is short, so 
that the export surplus of that country will be, or rather 
is, considerably reduced, one reliable estimate making 
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the decrease 32,000,000 bushels, as compared with last 
year. 

According to Broomhall the European crop this year 
will amount to 1,396,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
1,484,560,000 bushels last year. The total American 
crop, including United States, Canada, Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Chile and Uruguay, is placed at 905,600,000 bushels, 
against 745,600,000 bushels in 1900. Asia has harvested 
307,200,000 bushels, which is 3,200,000 bushels less than 
last year. Africa has produced 42,400,000 bushels, 
which is 5,600,000 bushels more than was raised in 1900, 
and some of this will doubtless be shipped to France. 
The Australasian yield is about 46,800,000 bushels, 
which is 11,600,000 bushels less than last year. 

It is estimated that Europe will need at least 280,- 
000,000 bushels from the United States this season, 
which is about 50,000,000 bushels less probably than 
will be available for export. Up to and including 
November 14 there had been shipped abroad over 117,- 
182,652 bushels, which is almost twice as much as had 
been exported up to the corresponding date last year. 

The Department of Agriculture’s figures indicate a 
crop for the United States this year somewhat less than 
650,000,000 bushels, but commercial estimates range 
from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 bushels more. Taking the 
official figures as most reliable, and adding 50,000,000 
bushels carried over from last year, we have a supply 
of 700,000,000 bushels to meet home and foreign require- 
ments. Domestic consumption this year will probably 
be considerably larger than in 1900, because of the 
heavy shortage in the corn crop and the feeding of 
wheat to live stock; it is estimated that upward of 50,- 
000,000 bushels will be so utilized this year, making the 
total domestic consumption 400,000,000 bushels. Besides 
this, about 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 bushels must be de- 
ducted—reserved for seeding—leaving about 230,000,- 
000 bushels available for export. In other words, there 
is yet held in this country about 110,000,000 bushels, 
which may be utilized to satisfy the deficiency of Eu- 
ropean harvests. 

If commercial estimates of the United States crop 
should prove more nearly correct than the Government 
figures indicate the exportable surplus would be about 
equal to the estimated European requirements—280,000,- 
000 bushels from the United States. As it is, the as- 
sumption seems to be that the Government figures are 
reliable, and upon this basis the market prices have 
fluctuated, tending upward in harmony with these facts. 


OSS 


The Northwestern Railroad Consolidation. 


The transfer to the Northern Securities Company of 
control of the properties over which the strongest in- 
terests of Wall street have been at loggerheads ever 
since the scramble of last spring for the control of 
Northern Pacific, ends a menace to the entente cordiale 
of the cliques which has for months threatened to wreck 
the national prosperity by precipitating a panic if no 
other way was offered of composing their differences. 
With this phase of the matter the public has no further 
concern than with any other form of quarrel which 
threatens the public peace and, if permitted to take 
shape, may result in damage to interests not immedi- 
ately or directly involved. Not a dollar has been added 
to the national wealth by the transaction. It represents 
merely the merging of securities and an exchange of one 
kind of stock for another. Perhaps the most important 
result of interest to the readers of this journal is that 
it has postponed without date, and perhaps averted alto- 
gether, a threatened raid upon United States Steel stocks 
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by those anxious to coerce the Morgan interest into the 
surrender of such advantage as was gained in the specu- 
lative scramble before mentioned. In many respects 
this would have been a calamity. The United States 
Steel Corporation will probably have problems of their 
own to solve within the next few years, and their pres 
ent usefulness could not but be seriously impaired by 
a speculative attack planned to injure those who are 
still in large degree responsible for their safe conduct. 
That this calamity has been averted and the restless 
energies of the great operators of the stock market 
turned rather in the direction of harmony than of profit- 
less reprisals is a cause for congratulation. How sensi- 
tive the existing conditions which make for prosperity 
really are is a question no one can answer definitely. 
Confidence at the moment seems to be a very hardy 
plant, but whether an exceptional frost would be needed 
to shrivel it and cause it to shed its blossoms is a ques 
tion we should prefer to see discussed as an abstract 
problem rather than as a record of irrevocable happen 
ings. 

There is reason to believe, however, that the conflict 
of last May between the warring interests representing 
the two transcontinental lines which were competing 
for the control of properties essential to their welfare 
was not wholly a public misfortune. It had its advan- 
tages, and these were apparent a few months later. 
Had nothing occurred to check the momentum which 
was carrying the country headlong to conditions from 
which the only opportunity for stopping would have 
been through the shock of derailment, the assassination 
of President McKinley would have set in motion forces 
of destruction which no nerve or sagacity on the part 
of the business interests of our leading citizens could 
have held in check. As it was, that calamitous event 
found the business conditions such that nothing like 
panic or paralysis resulted. The country passed through 
the throes of the tragedy without shock or grave anx- 
iety, and witnessed a change of administration with 
gratitude for the wisdom and prudence which had 
guided it for four years, and hope for the strenuous 
loyalty of the remarkable young man upon whom 
had devolved the unexpected responsibilities of the 
executive function. It is scarcely probable that had 
the momentum of April been continued without check 
until September this would have been true. No grati- 
tude is due the speculative cliques of Wall street 
that their reckless scramble for advantage was over- 
ruled for good; but that it was will be recognized 
by all who have studied the situation carefully 
and pondered on the sequence of cause and effect, of 
which the history of the past half year has given such 
striking illustration. . 

It is also worth noting that as long as the differences 
and rivalries erected into bitter feuds by the struggle 
of May for the control of certain railroad properties re 
mained unsettled and unadjusted the causes were ready 
at hand for such a clash of interests as might, and prob- 
ably would, have precipitated a panic in the financial 
markets on very slight provocation. This “little rift 
within the lute” has now been closed, permanently St 
is to be hoped, and the strong influences of the money 
market are now allied by a common interest in the de 
fense of the national prosperity against all causes threat 
ening it. This removes the most anxious feature of the 
monetary situation and gives better reason than we 
have had for some time to regard as stable the founda- 
tion of the general business prosperity, which even 4 
shortage of probably 700,000,000 bushels in the gral 
harvesting of the year has not disturbed. 
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As to the economic results of the consolidation of in- 
ierests in transportation which the formation of the 
Northern Securities Company has effected, it is per- 
haps too soon to speak. No doubt it will revive the dis- 
cussion of the dangers to be apprehended from railway 
combinations and of the necessity for Federal regulation 
of interstate transportation to protect the interests af- 
fected by the concentration of control through the elimi- 
nation of competition. Very likely it will stimulate State 
legislatures to enact statutes more or less unwise, to 
iccomplish impossible and generally undesirable results, 
and give a great fillip to what has been known under the 
generic name of granger legislation. Meanwhile will 
arise a clamor for Government ownership of railroads. 
As the net result we shall find cause for surprise if 
within a very few years we do not find the interstate 
railroads appealing to the Federal Government for pro- 
tection, and pleading for nationalization under any plan 
which Congress may deem of public advantage. This 
would appear to be inevitable, and in the judgment of 
many experts in transportation it is already desirable. 
It would seem to be the natural and logical outcome of 
the blundering and tentative efforts at regulation which 
for so many years have been made under the Interstate 
Commerce law. The essential principle of that law is 
that railroads shall maintain uniform rates and treat 
all shippers alike. How this principle of law has been 
respected, and how enforced, we have had opportunity 
to see in the choice of alternatives—secret arrangements 
between roads, of which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could not take cognizance, or agreements 
through unity of ownership. In the continental scope 
of transportation interests State control has been out- 
grown. The limitations of legislative authority are too 
sharply defined to permit of its advantageous exercise 
for the protection of the larger interests of the shippers 
of freights, and the constitutional right of Congress to 
exercise control over commerce between States has been 
employed in so tentative a way that very little benefit 
to any one has resulted—unless stimulating the move- 
ment in the direction of community of ownership can be 
so regarded. Everything considered, we do not think 
we place our prophetic reputation at risk when we ex- 
press the belief that the time is not far distant when the 
railroads forming parts of interstate systems will ask 
Congress to assume such control of contracts and rates 
as the interests of the country may demand, as much 
for their own protection as for the protection of the 
public. This will come about partly as the result of the 
desire of great consolidations to put themselves under 
Federal protection against State interference and partly 
through the competition of rival systems between which 
satisfactory agreements are impossible. This would be 
& logical development of the Federal scheme of legisla- 
tion in matters touching interests which have outgrown 
local control and nationalized themselves as the result 
of physical growth and expansion of purpose. It does 
not necessarily. nor even probably, lead to Government 
ownership or operation. 
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Financial Legislation. 


The law of March 14, 1900, resulted in a consider- 
ble increase of national banks, but its effect in ex- 
tending the circulation was mainly limited to the addi- 
onal circulation banks were permitted to take out on 
a given deposit of bonds. Most of the new banks were 
small, a great part of them were only nominally new, 
being State or private banks that changed to the na- 
tional system, and the amount of circulation they took 
jut was very much less than the law allowed them. 
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The banks, of course, generally increased their circula- 
tion from 90 to 100 per cent. of the face of the bonds 
they deposited, but they showed little disposition to in- 
crease the amount of the deposits, so that nearly all the 
effect of the legislation referred to has already been 
felt. 

As the returns on Government bonds decrease the 
profit of taking out circulation decreases, and the only 
means the Secretary has of preventing an injurious ac- 
cumulation of idle funds in the Treasury is to buy 
bonds, which reduces the supply, and must in the end 
advance the price and reduce the income to the bank. 
Therefore the relief afforded by the gold standard law, 
in its provisions dealing with the currency, was only 
temporary, and the time cannot be far distant when 
there will be a pressing need of a further increase of 
the currency. The circulation now is small compared 
with the amount of banking capital, and small com- 
pared with the volume of business, and it possesses only 
a trace of elasticity, the disposition to expand and, not 
less, to contract, according to the varying requirements 
of business from season to season as well as from year 
to year. 

Washington dispatches say confidently that Secre- 
tary Guage will press this matter upon the attention of 
Congress in his forthcoming report, but without indi- 
cating what legislation there ought to be. Congress is 
probably more likely to pay attention to a bill drawn 
by one of its committees than to a bill prepared by 
the Secretary. The disadvantages which the Secretary 
will urge Congress to remove are inseparable from a 
bond security for the circulating notes, and while there 
is room for considerable difference of opinion as to the 
details, there seems to be nothing to substitute for bond 
security except the aggregate assets of the bank, and 
the safety of such a currency has been demonstrated 
by experience, and is supported by statistical studies of 
national banks that have failed. 

It is understood also that there will be a strong ef- 
fort this winter to complete the legislation establishing 
the gold standard by removing some features of the law 
of March 14, 1900, which were concessions to the advo- 
cates of silver, or to offset them by specific provisions. 
It is agreed by all that the present law is sufficient in 
the hands of its friends, but even if silverism is politi- 
cally dead, it is not inconceivable that at some time 
some theories of the bimetallists should be tried. A 
provision that all kinds of money, including silver dol- 
lars, shall be redeemed in gold would make it impos- 
sible to entertain any further doubt about what the 
standard of value of United States currency was. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Orders New Equipment. 
—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will place orders, or 
has already done so, for the following equipment, for de- 
livery in 1902: Thirty-eight consolidated locomotives, 
10 six-wheel shifters, 2 four-wheel shifters, 25 passenger 
coaches, 11 baggage carg, 1 combination baggage and 
coach, 1 combined mail and baggage car, 1300 50,000 
pounds capacity box cars, 4000 100,000 pounds capacity 
steel hoppers and 700 flat cars, a total of 50 locomotives, 
88 passenger cars and 6000 freight cars. The cost will 
approximate $7,000,000. The rail order for 1902 is as 
follows: Cambria Steel Company, 10,000 tons of 85- 
pound; Maryland Steel Company, 11,000 tons of 100- 
pound and 4000 tons of 85-pound; Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, 30,000 tons of 85-pound, a total of 55,000 tons. 


— 
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The men employed in the Monongahela Works of the 
American Tin Plate Company, on the South Side, Pitts- 
burgh, are still annoyed a good deal by the strikers, and 
recently it was found necessary to ask for additional 
police protection for the men. 
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PERSONAL. 


H. L. Patteson has been appointed purchasing agent 
of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

Prof. Henry M. Howe of the School of Mines, Colum- 
bia University, New York, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Russian Technical Society, St. Peters- 
burg. 

Henry P. Bope, sales manager of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at Pittsburgh, has been elected commander 
of the Boys’ Brigade of America, and the headquarters 
of this organization will be removed from Chicago to 
Pittsburgh. 

Frank J. Hearne, president of the National Tube Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, recently won suits for about $50,000 
against various insurance companies. Mr. Hearne’s fine 
residence in the East End, Pittsburgh, was burned about 
a year ago and the companies refused to pay the in- 
surance. 

A. Campignon, Ch. Dunes and 8S. Campignon of Paris, 
France, experts on machinery, are in Cleveland visiting 
machine shops and studying American methods. They 
have just completed a trip through Canadian manufac- 
turing establishments and will spend some time in the 
United States. 

William Harvey, who recently succeeded J. D. Cul- 
bertson as secretary of the Riverside plant of the Na- 
tional Tube Company at Wheeling, W. Va., has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect December 1. Mr. Harvey 
entered the employ of Dewey, Vance & Co. in 1866, has 
completed 35 years with the firm and their successors, 
and now desires to retire. 

Henry C. Frick of Pittsburgh has given Major Louis 
T. Brown, superintendent of the Upper and Lower Union 
mills of the Carnegie Steel Company, in that city, a gold 
watch and fob as a token of his appreciation of the speed 
and promptness with which the structural material for 
the Frick Building in Pittsburgh was supplied. Most of 
the material for this structure was rolled at the Upper 
and Lower Union mills and it was gotten out in remark- 
ably quick time. The watch is one of the finest made, a 
representation of the Frick Building being engraved in 
miniature on the inside of the case. 

R. S. McDonald, formerly connected with the Pitts 
burgh Coal Company, has been appointed manager of 
the Bureau of Mining which the United States Steel 
Corporation have established in Pittsburgh. ' Elmer 
Hough of Homestead has been appointed his assistant. 
The new bureau will have charge of the surveying and 
purchasing of coal and coking properties. 

It is understood that W. K. Bixby, vice-chairman of 
the board of directors of the American Car & Foundry 
Company, will succeed the late William McMillan in the 
chairmanship of the board. 
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The Atlas Glass & Metal Company.—The Wheeling 
Hinge Company and the Wheeling Metal Company of 
Wheeling, W. Va.; the Republic Glass Company of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and the Atlas Glass Company of 
Washington, Pa., have been consolidated into one com- 
pany, to be known as the Atlas Glass & Metal Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Wheeling, W. Va. Charles 
N. Brady of Washington, Pa., who is also president of 
the Hazel Glass Company, at Washington, Pa., is presi- 
dent of the new concern; W. S. Brady, who is president 
of the Fostoria Glass Company, at Moundsville, W. Va., 
is vice-president, and J. C. Brady, formerly secretary 
of the Wheeling Hinge Company, is secretary and treas- 
urer of the new concern. It is the intention to manu- 
facture at the Wheeling Hinge Company plant supplies 
and trimmings of all kinds for glass, but the business 
of the Wheeling Hinge Company will be continued as 
heretofore, it being run as a separate department, and 
the only change will be that some new and improved 
machinery will be installed for increasing their facili- 
ties, so as to enable the Wheeling Hinge Company to 
largely increase their output of hinges, bolts, nuts, 
washers and fire shovels and special stampings and 
forgings and such other goods as they have been mak- 
ing heretofore. 
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OBITUARY. 


JOHN A. JOHNSON. 

John A. Johnson, president of the Gisholt Machin 
Company, Madison, Wis., died at his home on the 10th 
inst., after a long illness. He was born in Gisholt, 
Holden parish, Norway, April 15, 18382. His parents 
came to America when he was but 12 years old, se: 
tlug in Walworth County, Wis. He worked on tly 
farm in the summer and taught school in the wint 
In 1862 he and M. E. Fuller started the implemen: 
business in Madison, which from small beginnings has 
grown to be one of the largest of its kind. Mr. John 
son’s inventive mind no less than his shrewdness was 
of the greatest value to the tirm, and the large line of 
implements manufactured was mainly the product oi 
his ingenuity. A dozen years ago Mr. Johnson or 
ganized the Gisholt Machine Company for the manu 
facture of machine tools, naming the company after 
his birthplace. Associated with him in this enterpris: 
were his four sons. He was president of this com 
pany, as he also was for years of the Fuller & John 
son Company. He was the chief organizer of the 
Hekla Fire Insurance Company, and for a long time its 
president. He was also for a time interested in the 
Beloit Plow Company. He was also heavily inter 
ested in some of the Madison banks, and was one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent Scandinavians of the 
Northwest. But Mr. Johnson’s activities were not con 
fined to business alone. He was deeply concerned in all 
public questions, and a hearty supporter of all move- 
ments for the civic weal. Many political honors came 
to him and many more might have come had he 
yielded to the solicitation of friends. He was actively 
engaged in philanthropic undertakings, established a 
fund to support needy students in the University of 
Wisconsin, and founded a home for aged people. De- 
spite his early disadvantages, he was a deep student 
along many lines, and was recognized as an authority 
in them. He had a direct and lucid style, and his ar- 
ticles in both English and Norwegian attracted wide 
attention. Few writers in the Northwest had a clearer 
grasp of the tariff question, while in politics, educa- 
tion, finance, machinery and agriculture he was also 
deeply read. In 1896 he was elected president of the 
National Association of Implement and Vehicle Manu- 
facturers and represented that association in the dele- 
gation sent to South America in the interest of greater 
international trade by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, and this was followed by an interesting pa- 
per from his pen on “South America: Its Resources 
and Possibilities.” Mr. Johnson is survived by a widow, 
four sons and a daughter. The sons have all mastered 
the machinist’s trade, and the manifold details of the 
business in which their father was interested, and 
there will be no break or stop in the Fuller & John- 
son & Gisholt Works by reason of Mr. Johnson’s death. 
For some time past the management of the Gisholt 
plant has been almost entirely in the hands of the sons, 
while that of the Fuller & Johnson has been guided 
by Samuel Higham, vice-president of the company. 

NOTES. 

WILLIAM S. WEIR, ex-president of the Weir Plow 
Company, died in Monmouth, IIl., November 14, aged 
66 years. He invented the first straddle row cultivator 
and manufactured it for some years. He was presi- 
dent of the People’s National Bank of Monmouth, the 
State Bank of Alexis and the Bank of Little York. 

WILLIAM McMILLAN, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Car & Foundry Company, died 
in St. Louis, of pneumonia, aged 60 years. He was born 
in Hamilton, Ont., and was a brother of United States 
Senator James McMillan of Michigan. 

CYRENIUS JOHNSON, of the Johnson-Barnes Hardware 
Company, Lafayette, Ind., died suddenly of heart fail- 
ure on the 11th inst. Mr. Johnson was born near Lees- 
burg, Highland County, Ohio, February 7, 1823. For 56 
years he had been prominently identified with the de- 
velopment of Lafayette. For the long period of 47 
years Mr. Johnson had been continuously engaged in 
the hardware business. 
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CoL. EpwIn L. Hopson, for many years connected 
with the Tredegar Iron Works, Richmond, Va., and 
a distinguished soldier of the Confederate Army in the 
Civil War, died suddenly on November 10, at his home 
in Richmond, from heart disease, aged 66 years. 

EzRA GOULD, founder of the Gould & Eberhardt Ma- 
chine Works of Newark, N. J., died in that city on 
November 2, having attained the age of 93 years. Mr. 
Gould was one of the pioneer machine tool ‘builders in 
this country, entering the machine business about 80 
years ago, when he began as an apprentice at the Rogers 
Works of Paterson, N. J. At this time the Rogers Works 
made only textile machinery and did general repairing. 
Mr. Gould was one of the first to use a steam engine in 
the city of Newark, and was always very original in his 
ideas and enterprising in his business affairs. An exhibit 
of his machines at the Crystal Palace Fair, held in New 
York in 1851, brought him a silver medal, an award very 
highly prized at that time. 
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The Banker and the Business Man.* 





If the cominunity in and around Pittsburgh owes 
niuch to that grand man whose name is a Synonym for 
business success, certainly it owes an equal debt to its 
banking interests, whose safe conservatism and wise 
policy have ever maintained the supremacy of our gen- 
eral business interests, and have been the foundation 
upon Which our success has been built. 

I wonder if you, gentlemen, realize the estimation in 
which you are held by the public generally. If “in the 
olden day, to be a Roman was greater than to be a 
king,” certainly in this later day “to be a banker is 
greater than to be a king,” for kings do move and reign 
only by the sufference of that greatest of all banking 
institutions, the Rothschilds. You may not all quite 
realize your proud pre-eminence, but you have it just 
the same. The public is envious of your general wealth. 
They say, look at their hours—nine to three. You have 
the eight-hour system beaten a mile. You have plenty 
ox time, and, since the old proverb says (and no one has 
ever disputed its truthfuiness), “Time is money,” it 
naturally follows you have plenty of money. We admit 
with sadness, however, in some cases the demonstration 
of this syllogism might be somewhat more difficult than 
the mere making of the statement. 

“ Banker” and “ business man” are, or ought to be, 
Syhonomous terms, in that every banker is assumed to 
be, and he ought to be, a business man, though every 
business man be not a banker. , 

The broad term “ business man” may be defined as 
applying to one who has made a study, through observa- 
ton and experience, of the rules applying to ordinary 
business transactions. The basis of all business is com- 
mon sense, and it is influenced by the conditions sur- 
rounding each particular transaction. There may be in- 
volved questions of policy, questions of law, questions 
of credit, to the solution of which we bring to bear our 
judgment and our knowledge of this and similar cases. 
So far we tread the same path, and so far our inter- 
ests are identical. 

I may be pardoned, however, if I make the state- 
ment that when the roads branch the business man, 
particularly in these days, enters upon a broader path 
than the banker. Money is always conservative. We 
attach no blame to that, but if business moved as con- 
servatively we could get along with less banks. Money. 
i regarded alone, narrows a man’s vision; business 
broadens it. Money is accustomed too often to gauge 
& man by his dollar’s worth only; business is compelled 
to consider his moral worth as well. By all of which I 
Would say that the more a banker is a business man 
the better banker he is. 
| But when this point is reached I begin to feel that it 
's an act of supreme impertinence to attempt to teach 
the members of this association business principles. I 
realize too deeply how much we are indebted to the 
baking community. Without it and the magnificent 
5 tem of credit under which it stands, business would 


. *An address delivered at Pittsburgh on Tuesday evening. 

= vember 18, before the Bankers’ and Bank Clerks’ Mutual Bene- 

“t Association, by Henry P. Bope, first vice-president and genera! 
inager of sales of Carnegie Steel Company. 
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be impossible. I would, therefore, endeavor to treat the 
terms not only as synonymous, but also as correlative. 

You will agree with me, however, I think, in what 
has been said, when it is comprehended that the trans- 
actions of one single corporation, based upon their re- 
cent statement, are greater in value than those of the 
14,000 odd banks in the United States, and that their 
earnings will exceed those of the 3500 national banks 
of the country. Consider, then, all the various business 
institutions and corporations of the country, and in this 
view the banking interest constitutes a very small part 
of the great business community, though it wields a 
power and an influence vastly disproportionate to its 
actual transactions. Coming a little nearer home, the 
total clearings of the Pittsburgh banks in 1900 were, 
in round figures, $1,700,000,000; the transactions of the 
Carnegie Steel Company during the same period were 
one-twelfth of the clearings. Our payroll amounted to 
$15,000,000 and we disbursed to the railroads for freights 
another $10,000,000. 


I am not certain that I have made my meaning clpar, 
but the two terms are so interwoven that it is difficult 
to disassociate them or to draw a line of demarcation 
between them—the banker being a business man. 

And yet failures in banks occur as they do in busi- 
ness. A defaulting bookkeeper is no worse than a de- 
faulting cashier, and the rules of watchfulness apply 
even more to a bank than to a business house, for more 
diverse interests are affected. 

We are accustomed to hear capital and labor spoken 
of as the “twin handmaids” of success. Much more so 
are banking and business. Without banking commercial 
transactions could not be accomplished; without such 
transactions there would be no need of the banker. It 
is literally true, “ united we stand; divided we fall.” 


Another thought may be of value. It is not original. 
Few thoughts nowadays are. When the Clearing House 
system was adopted the banks made a great step in the 
direction of consolidated interests. Would not busi- 
ness be better subserved if now a further step should 
be taken and the so-called“ trust” idea adopted to the 
extent, at least, of a greater consideration for each 
other’s interests? Let us suppose there has been a pe- 
riod of great prosperity; loans have been expanded; 
everything is on a boom basis. A cloud appears in the 
financial sky and every one rushes for cover. Reserves 
must be increased at no matter whose expense, and 
“may the devil take the hindmost.” I believe the idea 
has been partly worked out in New York fer a sus- 
taining interest in such cases. Probably it is so here. 
Panics should be—I believe can be—if not entirely pre- 
vented on such lines, at least have their severity miti- 
gated, 

And lastly, gentlemen, is it not true that the vast 
selfishness affecting all interests where money is the 
dominant factor has narrowed the vision of all of us; 
has caused us to ignore our duties to society, to the 
State, to the municipality? Is it not on account of this 
selfishness that we neglect the commonest principles of 
citizenship, and are only awakened when those finan- 
cial interests are directly and radically affected? Is 
there nothing better in life than the accumulation of 
wealth—the transaction of business? 

If these vast and powerful interests of banker and 
business man should demand better laws, better gov- 
ernment, higher social requirements, and stand together 
to enforce these demands, there would be no more “ fat 
frying,” no more blackmail, but better men, better busi- 
ness in politics, better government in municipality and 
State—possibly in nation. “ Civic righteousness” is a 
beautiful term, but no one ever saw its realization. 
“ Business” and “ideals” seem opposite, if not an- 
tagonistic terms; yet I believe it is possible to inter- 
weave them. The dreamer has no place in business is 
a business axiom. There was once another axiom that 
the scholar is out of place in politics. Events have fal- 
sified that axiom. May not enough of the dreamer’s 
enthusiasm be implanted in the business man, the bank- 
er, to give him a higher purpose—a nobler calling? 

Success does not always vindicate methods, how- 
ever it may be worshiped. 
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Iron and Steel. 





Ground has been broken for the new plant of the Ohio Steel 
& Iron Specialty Company, at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The con- 
cern will make hollow and solid staybolts, bolts, angles, chan- 
nels, tees, light railroad iron, small structural iron flats, and 
bars. The plant is expected to be in operation in January, 
1902. 

The Griffiths Charcoal Iron Mills of Washington, Pa., have 
been chartered with a capital of $200,000. They are building a 
new tin mill at Washington, work on which has been under way 
for some time. 


It is possible that the plant of the United States Drawn Steel 
Company, at Buffalo, will be removed to McKeesport, Pa. Nego- 
tiations are on between the company and the Board of Trade of 
McKeesport, looking to the securing of a desirable site. 

No. 2 Furnace of the National Steel Company, at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been blown out and will be repaired. 


The output record at the Sharon works of the National 
Steel Company, at Sharon, Pa., was broken on two succeeding 
days last week. On one day in two turns 665 tons of steel were 
made, and on the following day 676 tons were turned out. The 
best previous record at this plant in 24 hours was 602 tons. 

The report that the Struthers Furnace Company would build 
a new blast furnace at Struthers, Ohio, is incorrect. The Struth- 
ers stack of this concern is idle at present, undergoing ordinary 
repairs, and this probably gave rise to the report that a new 
stack would be built. 

Blast Furnace No. 1 of the Burden Iron Company, Troy, N. 
Y., was blown in November 6. 

The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company, Columbia and Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., are asking bids for buildings and machinery for 
the $100,000 pipe mill they are to erect at the former city. It 
will be a three-furnace mill and will be in operation by June. All 
communications should be addressed to John Q. Denney, general 
manager, Columbia, Pa. 

The Cumberland Nail & Iron Works, Bridgeton, N. J., have 
been sold to a party of capitalists who will continue the opera- 
tion of the plant. It is probable that some improvements will 
be made. 

Joseph Wharton, Philadelphia, Pa., advises us that ground 
has been broken for the foundations of his new No. 3 Furnace, 
at Port Oram, N. J., and that the construction of the plant will 
be continued immediately. 

The bi-monthly settlement of the puddling and bar mill wage 
scales was made in Youngstown, Ohio, last week. The average 
price of shipments of iron bars by the mills for September and 
October did not warrant any advance in wages, and puddling for 
November and December will remain on the basis of $5.50 a ton. 

The 13-inch merchant bar mill, at the Duquesne Steel Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Duquesne, is about finished 
and will probably be started this week. The 10-inch bar mill 


was started some time since and has already made great records 


for output. 


The Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, is closed down at present, owing to an 
accident, and the mill will likely be off for a week or two. 


Rapid work is being done on the additions to plants and 
the building of the new mills by the Labelle Iron Works, at Steu- 
benville, Ohio. The company recently increased their capital 
stock to $3,000,000 and are putting in a new open hearth steel 
plant and blooming mill and are adding a tube mill. The Labelle 
Iron Works are not in any way identified with the Pope Tin 
Plate Company, now building a plant in Steubenville, but will 
probably sell material to that company. 


It is probable that the Warren plant of the National Tube Com- 
pany, at Warren, Ohio, which has been idle for some months, 
will be started up before long. The plant was recently visited 
by a number of officials of the National Tube Company, In con- 
nection with W. L. Kaufmann, manager of the Youngstown dis- 
trict, and it was found that with some slight repairs it could 
be started up in a short time. 


General Machinery. 

The Board of Trade of Martinsburg, W. Va., have bought 
from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad the shops of the road lo- 
cated at that place. The Board of Trade have donated the shops 
to a large manufacturing company who will remove to Martins- 
burg from the North. 


Rapid work is being done on the new foundry and machine 
shops being erected by the W. B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, on the Himrod Furnace property, on the outskirts of 
Youngstown, and which the firm purchased some time since. 
This plant will have modern equipment throughout and will be 
ready for operation early in the new year. The firm are also 
erecting a fine office building and have recently moved into a 
temporary structure near the new works, which they will occupy 
until the new office is finished. 


The Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., have purchased a 
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plot of ground, 225 x 220 feet, adjoining their plant. The 
plant, on Fifth avenue, West, will be moved in the spring to 
the newly acquired property, and there will probably be som« 
other improvements in the way of new buildings. 

The Pittsburgh Portable Forge Company, Limited, of Pitts- 
burgh, have decided to wind up their affairs, and liquidating 
trustees have been appointed for that purpose. 


The Nungesser Electric Battery Company of Cleveland wil! 
commence work at once on the erection of a new plant, with a 
view to securing a capacity of 10,000 sets of batteries per day. 
The building will be 1380 x 140 feet, and they will require con 
siderable brass working machinery. 


D. & G. Griese of Cleveland, general contractors and en- 
gineers, have taken the contract to build the new plant of the 
National Acme Mfg. Company, who are a combination of the 
National Mfg. Company of Cleveland and the Acme Machine 
Screw Company of Hartford, Conn. They will endeavor to 
have the plant ready for business by February 1. 

The Hill Clutch Company of Cleveland, who not long ago 
commenced the manufacture of shafting, have purchased the 
plant formerly occupied by the Thompson Mfg. Company in 
Cleveland, and are remodeling it and equipping it with new ma- 
chinery for their shafting department. The removal of this 
branch of their work to the new building will give them more 
room in the old plant for their clutch and transmission ma- 
chinery business. 

The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Grove City, Pa., man- 
ufacturers of Bessemer gas engines and Bessemer gas cylinders, 
are making experiments for the Maryland Steel Company, at 
Sparrows Point, Md., with a view of using furnace gas as a 
fuel for the Bessemer gas engine. The result of the experiments 
has not been ascertained, nor has any contract for engines been 
placed. 


The Eastern Forge Company, 71 Kilby street, Boston, Mass., 
advise us that the directors of their company have under con- 
sideration the removal of their works from Nashua, N. H., to 
some other locality, with a strong probability that in the end 
the removal will be made. If this is done, the company will be 
in the market for new buildings of heavy steel construction, 
electric traveling cranes and other equipment. 


The H. N. Strait Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Kan., manu- 
facturers of scales, cooperage machinery, hay presses, &c., will 
shortly be in the market for a complete equipment of machinery 
for their new machine shop. The company have recently pur- 
chased 3 acres of ground adjacent to their plant and will 
within the next two weeks begin the erection thereon of a boiler 
room, equipped with three 100 horse-power boilers; foundry, 100 
x 200 feet, and a machine shop, 100 x 200 feet, all to be of 
brick construction. These buildings will be devoted exclusively 
to the building of Corliss engines, which line of manufacture 
they propose taking up. 


Though the main part of the plant of A. D. Cook, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., manufacturer of tube well supplies, steam pumps, 
&c., was destroyed by fire November 2, the interruption of busi- 
ness will be of short duration, as the molding and blacksmithing 
shops, newly erected pattern rooms, offices, &c., were saved, and 
the branch establishment in the suburb of Greendale is ready 
to supply most of the goods required. The burned part is being 
rebuilt as rapidly as possible, new machinery is being installed 
and all orders are being filled promptly, with the exception of 
a few small items which, though not yet in stock, can be sup- 
plied within a reasonably short time. 


Wm. Bros, proprietor of the Nicollet Island Steam Boiler 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn., is in the market for about $48,000 
worth of machinery for his new boiler works, which will be 
equipped with traveling cranes and all modern machinery. A 
new power house will also be built. It is probable that a struc- 
tural shop, together with machine shop and foundry, will be 
erected in the near future. 

The Jacobson Machine Mfg. Company, Warren, Pa., are or- 
ganizing as a stock company, and are adding to their plant a 
new foundry. The company manufacture clutch pulleys, power 
transmission machinery, &c. They will shortly put on the mar 
ket a new patent vise. 


The Chicago Ornamental] Iron Company, Chicago, IIl., have 
moved into their new plant at Thirty-seventh street and Stewart 
avenue. It consists of a pattern shop, 50 x 94 feet, two stories 
fitting shop, 70 x 150 feet, two stories; foundry, 50 x 150 feet; 
plating room, 40 x 90 feet, and bending room, 40 x 40 feet. 
These buildings are all new and cquipped throughout with mod 
ern appliances. 


Bollers, Engines and Accessories, 


Wm. Bros, proprietor of the Nicollet Island Steam Boiler 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn., is in the market for about $48,000 
worth of machinery for his new boiler shop, which with the new 
power house wiil cost $40,000 to build. Six acres of ground on 
the Great Northern RaiJroad, with 500 feet of trackage, has been 
purchased, upon which the new works will be erected. The boiler 
shop will be 112 x 300 feet, of brick and iron construction, and wil! 
be equipped with traveling cranes and ail modern machinery. The 
new plant will be run in addition to the present works, 100 x 
200 feet, which have been found too small to take care of the 
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It is the intention of Mr. Bros to reach out 


growing business. 
for the heavier class of work, and to make a first-class water 


tube boiler in addition to the work now being done. It is prob- 
able that a etructural shop, together with machine shop and 
foundry, will be erected in the near future. 

The Commonwealth Motor Company have secured a plant at 
Avon, Mass., which they are equipping for the manufacture of 
gasoline engines. 

The H. N. Strait Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Kan., will 
erect three new buildings to be devoted exclusively to the build- 
ing of Corliss engines, which line of manufacturing they propose 
to take up in connection with their present business. 

Walsh & Weidner, Chattanooga, Tenn., have just installed a 
large steam hammer. ‘They are now building for the United 
Railways, Light & Water Company, Philadelphia, Pa., a 400 
horse-power internally fired boiier; for the steamer “EB. B. Lane”’ 
of Norfolk, Va., one large Scotch marine boiler; for the Old Do- 
minion Iron & Nail Works, Richmond, Va., two large waste heat 
boilers; for the Louisiana & Texas Lumber Company, Colthorpe, 
Texas, 14 66 x 22 feet high pressure boilers, and for the same 
company one saw mill refuse burner. They have shipped to 
Ragley & Sons, Timpson, Texas, seven high pressure boilers, and 
just completed a 750 horse-power internally fired boiler plant for 
the Texas & Pacific Railroad at Westwego, La., and a 900 horse- 
power vertical safety water tube plant to the Trussville Ala- 
bama Furnace, Trussville, Ala. 


The Schroon River Pulp & Paper Company, Warrensburg, 
N. Y., have commenced the erection of a new mill, 300 x 40 feet, 
with an ell 80 feet wide. Besides paper making machinery the 
company are in the market for two 300 horse-power engines and 
boilers. 


The Henry Pratt Boiler & Machine Company, Chicago, IIl.. 
have purchased the plant and real estate at 869-877 Halsted 
street, formerly occupied by the Tobin & Hamler Mfg. Company. 
The price paid was $49,400. 

The Stilson Rotary Engine & Power Company, Tampico, IIl., 
will shortly incorporate for the purpose of manufacturing a 
rotary engine, the patent for which is to issue November 26. 
The company would like to hear from manufacturers of force 
feed lubricators. Communications should be addressed to H. A. 
Stilson. 

Fires. * 


The plant of the Cumbridge Foundry Company, Cambridge, 
Ohio, was recently destroyed by fire. Loss is $2500, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 


On November 15 the plant of the Wellsville Whip Company, 
Wellsville, Pa., was destroyed by fire. Loss is about $100,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 


The factory of the Brooklyn Glycerine Mfg. Company, at 251- 
255 Greenpoint avenue, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., was last 
week destroyed by fire. The loss is about $30,000. 

The plant of the Cudahy Bros. Packing Company, at Kansas 
City, Mo., suffered a $150,000 loss by fire November 15. 


Foundries. 


The S. Obermayer Company of Cincinnati and Chicago, deal 
ers in foundry supplies, will open a branch house in Pittsburgh, 
where they will carry in stock a full line of equipment for iron, 
steel and brass foundries. A building has been secured, 40 x 
100 feet, with yard room of the same size, and the building will 
be extended to 80 x 100 feet. William Fitzpatrick, already 
well known to the Pittsburgh trade, and A. Rosenburg, from 
the Cincinnati plant, will have charge of the Pittsburgh house. 

The Finch Mfg. Company, Scranton, Pa., manufacturers 
of mining and general machinery, are extending their foundry 
50 per cent., and are putting in a new brass foundry. They 
have recently erected a new boiler house and installed a new 


plant. Several new machines have been installed in the machine 
shop. They are not in the market for any equipment at pres- 
ent. 


Port Huron, Mich., capitalists, many of whom are largely 
interested in the Port Huron Engine & Thresher Company, have 
organized the Port Huron Malleable Company. Plans have been 
prepared and contracts have been let for the erection of a 
malleable iron foundry, with a daily capacity of about 10 tons, 
and it will be so constructed as to admit of enlargement as the 
demand for the products increases. The company have assur- 
ances of a large outside business which, with the home consump- 
tion, they expect will tax the capacity of the plant from its 
inception. They have secured the services of Richard Corcoran, 
for 12 years superintendent of the Albion Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Albion, Mich., as general manager and superintendent. 


The Penn Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., elected M. 
H. Bickley president, George M. Booth, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Frederick Baldt, general manager. 


The A. W. Stevens Company, Marinette, Wis., manufactur- 
ers of threshing machinery, have let contracts for the erection 
of an addition to the foundry which will double the present 
capacity. At the annual meeting of the stockholders it is proba- 
ble that a still further enlargement of the plant will be recom- 
mended. 


A complete foundry equipment will be required by Cochran 
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& Crawford, a new firm, who have purchased a plot of ground 
in Sterling, Ill., upon which they will erect a foundry, 75 x 50 
feet, of brick, and several smaller buildings. 


G. L. Anderson, East Birmingham, Ala., has completed his 
brass foundry and now has it in operation. 


A quantity of new equipment will be required by McClave 
& Brooks, Scranton, Pa., founders and grate manufacturers, 
who have purchased a 13-acre tract of land on the New York, 
Ontario & Western and Delaware & Hudson Railroads, and 
near the branch of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road. Upon this property they will erect a new plant, which 
will be considerably larger than the present one. Work will 
be started as soon as possible and bids will be invited from 
contractors. 


The Seybold Foundry Company, Dayton, Ohio, recently in- 
corporated, are building a large brick foundry and fire proof 
pattern house, which will be equipped with the most modern 
appliances. The company have secured two large contracts 
which will keep the foundry busy for the first year. The officers 
are Charles Seybold, president; J. Edward Sauer, secretary 
and treasurer, and Joseph Burns, general manager. 


The National Foundry & Machine Company have been or- 
ganized at Terre Haute, Ind., for the purpose of manufacturing 
hay presses, &c., and to do a general foundry business. A new 
plant will be built, but the site has not yet been selected. J. 
Bb. Bergmann is president. 


The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, proprietors of 
the Cleveland Facing Mills, are erecting a large addition to 
their extensive plant at Cleveland, Ohio. Warehouse capacity 
for machinery and supplies has been increased by leasing the 
five-story building at 36, 38 and 40 South Water street, in same 
city. 

Bridges and Bulldings. 

The Milwaukee Gas Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
within the next two weeks let the contract for the foundations 
for their new $1,000,000 plant. They advise us that they will be 
ready to commence the erection of the superstructure about April 
1, contracts for which will be let between now and January 1. 


The Elkhart Bridge Company, Elkhart, Ind., recently organ- 
ized, will build a new plant for the manufacture of iron, steel 
and stone bridges and structural work, to consist of a main 
building, about 60 x 200 feet, power house and wood shop, and 
office building. The plant will be equipped with modern machin- 
ery, including a compressed air plant. Work of construction 
will begin this week. F. W. Fahlgren, who is at present with 
the American Bridge Company of Trenton, N. J., will be super- 
intendent, and Frank Brumbaugh, lately with the Canton Bridge 
Company of Canton, Ohio, will have charge of the selling and 
erecting of the work. M. U. Demarest is treasurer. 


Robinson & Co., Richmond, Ind., manufacturers of threshing 
machinery, are about ready to contract for a new building, 104 x 
136 feet, to be erected adjoining the present works. It is to be 
used as a setting-up and stock room. 

Hardware. 


John 8S. Fray & Co., Bridgeport, Conn., old established manu- 
facturers of Spofford braces, sleeve, ratchet and drill braces, 
hand and breast drills and tool sets, have just completed two 
additions to their original factory. The new buildings are on 
either side of the old shop and are joined thereto. Both are 
built of brick, have four floors, and are 68 x 40 and 22 x 40, re- 
spectively. These additions will afford double the former shop 
room and will, it is hoped, enable the company to keep pace 
with the demand for their goods, orders for which have been 
crowding them for some time past. 


Geo. William Hoffman, 295 East Washington street, Indiana- 
polis, Ind., manufacturer of the U. 8S. and other brands of metal 
polishes, reports that the demand for his specialties is good 
and steadily improving. Advices as to business from his Chi- 
cago, New York and San Francisco branches are very satis- 
factory, while the correspondence from foreign agencies is also 
very encouraging. 

The Kirk-Latty Mfg. Company, Cleveland, have had such 
an extraordinary run of business in nuts, bolts, wood screws, 
&c., that they have orders sufficient to keep them running six 
months ahead. In order to handle this increased business the 
company find it necessary to increase the size of their plant 
by the addition of another story throughout the entire factory. 
This work will be done immediately and will increase the size 
of the plant about one-third, enabling them to turn out about 
one-third more goods than at present. 


The Kilby Mfg. Company, Cleveland, report more business 
in the way of manufacturing sugar machinery than ever before. 


The rise of the beet sugar industry in the West has had much to’ 


do with this increase of business. Contracts are now on hand 
for sugar manufacturing plants at Mt. Clemens, Mich.; Carroll- 
ton, Mich.; Wallaceburg, Ont.; Eaton, Col., and Loveland, Col. 
Before the last named plant could be finished the contract was 
increased so that the factory will be double the size originally 
contemplated. 


The Chattanooga Steel Roofing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
are now, as during the whole of this year, very busy filling con- 


tracts for roofing and their other lines, for home and export 
trade. 
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The Southern Single Tree Company, 25 Market square, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., have been organized, to manufacture single 
trees, double trees, hames, and also hatchet, hammer and other 
varieties of small handles. 

The Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have secured the exclusive right to manufacture the line 
of Gardner pea shellers formerly made by I. N. Gardner & Co., 
Dalton, Ga. These machines are made in four sizes. The com 
pany have recently added a building to their plant, and con 
template another extension in the near future. 

For the past 15 years the Taylor-Boggis Foundry Company 
Cleve'and, Ohio, have rented a piece of land adjoining their 
place of business from the Iron Clad Paint Company. About 
four months ago they began negotiations to secure the property 
which had been in their possession through lease, and a few ‘days 
since the transaction was completed. The land, which is situated 
at 537-541 Seneca street, has 100 feet front and is about 200 
feet deep. It sold for $14,000 cash. There are several buildings 
upon the land, all of which have been used as store houses by 
the Taylor & Boggis Company. The company have increased 
their business so much lately, however, that they needed new 
buildings, the erection of which will be commenced before long. 


Miscellaneous, 

The J. A. Weston Company, Syracuse, N. Y., manufactur- 
ers of steel spoke whee!s, metal hubs and coaster brakes, advise 
us that they have purchased all the machinery for the new 
plant that they are equipping at Jamesville. 

The Metal Goods Mfg. Company of Cleveland, who com- 
menced about a year ago the manufacture of wire wheels, ex- 
press wagons, &c., are finding it necessary to increase their 
capacity. 

William Tinkham & Co., manufacturers of worsted goods. 
are building a new mill, 45 x 135 feet, three stories, at Harris- 
ville, R. I. They will also build another mill, 54 x 250 feet, of 
brick, one-half to be two stories and the other three. 

The Post & Sheldon Silk Company, Paterson, N. J., have 
purchased, for $7500, the Dover Hosiery Mill, Dover, Del. 

The American Bank Protection Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently organized, with a capital stock of $250,000, will erect 
a new plant for the manufacture of electrical devices for the 
protection of banks and other buildings. The incorporators 
are: F. E. Kenaston, president of the Minneapolis Threshing 
Machine Company, and O. B. McClintock of Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
F. C. Robinson and J. E. Green of Council Bluffs, lowa, and 
A. McClintock of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company advise us that there 
is no truth in the report that they intend to erect a repair 
shop and roundhouse at Jackson, Miss. 

The Moore Plow & Implement Company, Greenville, Mich., 
are building and equipping an entirely new plant, which they 
hope to have in operation by January. 

The Philadelphia Steel & Copper Plate Company, 46 North 
Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., have incorporated, with a paid 
in capital of $10,000, for the purpose of manufacturing steel 
plates and dies, copper, zinc and brass plates for engravers, 
newspaper work, &c. They have purchased the plant of C. R. 
Windhoevel & Son and are equipping it with considerable new 
machinery. Charles Windhoevel is secretary and treasurer. 


All of the equipment has been purchased by the Firth Carpet 
Company, Firthcliffe, N. Y., for the new buildings now under 
construction at their plant. These consist of a three-story 
building, 65 x 58 feet, and a two-story addition, 65 x 65 feet, 
to the weaving room. A new printing building, 65 x 160 feet, 
one story, has been recently completed. 

F. W. Whittemeier’s Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., are building 
a new engine house and an addition, 20 x 25 feet, to the main 
building of the Howard broom factory, which they recently pur- 
chased from the American Broom & Brush Company. 


Richard Thorpe, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer 
of damask, will shortly be in the market for the machinery for 
the addition to the factory now in course of construction. It 
will be used for dyeing and finishing. 

The organization of a company to build an ice plant has 
been effected by S. Pand, J. E. Kramer, H. E. Thomson and 
others of Wellington, Kan., and contracts will be let in a few 
days for the erection of a $20,000 plant. 

The Capron Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y., have let the 
contract for the erection of a four-storg brick building, 42 x 
100 feet. 

The Ice & Cold Storage Company of Los Angeles, Cal., are 
building an ice house to hold about 3000 tons, and are adding 
another condenser, new boilers, &c. The company intend to 
double their output next season. No new equipment is fe- 
quired at present. 

rhe Attawaugan Mfg. Company have let the contract for 
putting in extensive water works to supply their two villages, 
Attawaugan and Ballouville, Conn., from the Aspinoch mineral 
spring on East Putnam Heights. 

Plans are being drawn and preparations made for the con- 
struction of the large addition to the present factory of the 
Warner Elevator Mfg. Company on Spring Grove avenue and 
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Alfred street, Cincinnati, Ohio. A ptot of ground, 56 x 490 feet 
has been purchased, upon which the new buildings will be 
erected in the spring. ‘This, with the adjoining property which 
they own, will give the company a large amount of needed ad 
ditional rocm and allow for a large increase in capacity. 

H. Wm. Dopp & Son. Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of stea: 
jacketed specialties for soap makers, candy makers, packing 
houses, &¢c., have incorporated their business under the san 
name and are putting in foundry facilities for making specia 
ties in their line. The officers and directors of the new com 
pany are: W. H. Dopp. president; H. B. Sweitzer, vice-pres 
dent; A. L. Coon, secretary and treasurer; E. W. Smith and 
W. R. McConnell. 

Cobb & Drew, Rock Falls, Ill., manufacturers of rivets, tacks 
and nails, advise us that they are building a brick storehouse 
150 x 70 feet, and expect in the spring to build a two-story brick 
factory building. They are not at present in the market fo 
new equipment. 

The La Crosse Implement Company, La Crosse, Wis., have 
incorporated, with a capital of $150,000. They are a branch 
of the La Crosse Plow Company, and besides handling the goods 
of that company, a full line of agricultural implements wil! be 
carried. 

The King Paper Company, recently organized, have pur 
chased the Gleisner property on Lake street, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and are having plans prepared for the erection of a large plant 
thereon. 

The Prizer-Painter Stove & Heater Company, Reading, Pa., 
intend during the coming year to build another large addition 
to their plant. The company only recently completed a large 
addition to the foundry. 

Grafton Johnson of Greenwood, Ind., advises us that he is 
interested with others in the erection of a plant at Indianapolis 
for the manufacture of cans by automatic machinery. The busi- 
ness will probably be conducted under the name of the Indian- 
apolis Tin Can Company. 

The Elgin Wind Power & Pump Company, Elgin, Ill, are 
erecting a five-story brick addition to their plant, which will 
be used for the manufacture of steel towers and tanks. 

The Indiana Scale Truck Company, Bluffton, Ind., have in- 
corporated for the purpose of manufacturing the Parsell weigh- 
ing trucks and other trueks. The officers are: C. W. Parsell, 
president; R. F. Cummins, vice-president, and L. B. Stevens, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Rhode Island Worsted Company, recently incorporated, 
will locate at Indian Orchard, Mass. They are putting in 50 
Crompton & Knowles broad looms. Daniel N. Brown of Man- 
ton, R. L., will be treasurer and manager of the plant. 

The Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
brass and copper rolling and wire mills, have let the contract 
for the erection of an acid house, 50 feet square, of brick and 
iron construction. 

The Consolidated Pump Company, Toledo, Ohio, will at once 
commence the erection of a new plant at Sylome avenue and 
the L. E. & W. R. R., comprising two buildings, 80 x 250 and 
60 x 100 feet, respectively, for the production of wood pumps, 
door and window screens and other specialties. The new plant 
will have double the present capacity and is expected to be 
ready for occupancy within 90 days. 

The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass., have 
purchased the equipment for the addition to their plant. 

To replace the buildings recently burned, the Armour Fertil- 
izer Works, at Baltimore, Md., are erecting a new plant, with a 
capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 tons, with electrical transmission 
throughout. ‘The equipment has been purchased. 

The Hatch Electric Smelting Company, Detroit, Mich., are 
preparing to remove their plant from Green Bay, Wis., to Neway- 
go, Mich. 

F. M. Hicks of the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, Chicago, 
has secured a contract to furnish an official car to James T. 
Wright, president and general manager of the Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah Railroad. The car is to have a capacity for eight peo- 
ple, observation ends, Session’s steel platforms, a 15-foot dining- 
room and Baker heater. 


i 
—_ 


Former employees of the Star & Monongahela til 
mills of the American Tin Plate Company, at Pitts- 
burgh, by a vote of 197 to 3, have rejected the proposal 
to open these mills to members of the Amalgamated 
Association. It will be recalled that before the strike 
was ended both these plants were started up with non 
union men, and the Amalgamated Association is no 
longer recognized, and no members of that organiza- 
tion can work in either of these mills and be a member 
in good standing. Both plants are in full operation, and 
have been for a long time. 





Over $7.080,000 in gold bars, the largest withdrawal 
from the Assay Office in one day on record, and the 
largest shipment to be consigned to one transatlantic 
steamship, left New York on Tuesday on board the 
* Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” for Europe. 











The Iron and [etal Trades. 








The special feature of the business of the past week 
has been the very great activity in Pig Iron. The de- 
mand has been heavy from the Steel manufacturers, 

» largest transaction being the purchase of 40,000 tons 
for December delivery from the Bessemer Furnace 
\vssociation by the United States Stee] Corporation at 
$15.25 at the furnaces. Eustern buyers have also been 
taking good tonnages, but have not secured all they 
need. The purchases made by Steel manufacturers, 
large as they were, are believed to have been exceeded 
by those made by foundrymen. The quantities pur- 
chased by the latter have generally been small, but so 
numerous as to make a heavy aggregate. The Southern 
furnace companies have advanced their prices on foun- 
dry grades 50c., now quoting on the basis of $11.50, Bir- 
mingham, for No. 2 Foundry, but the demand for Gray 
Forge has made that grade exceedingly scarce, and the 
price has been advanced 75c. 

Reports from the Nortbern Pig Iron producing dis- 
tricts show that the supply of Coke is still inadequate, 
owing to the difficulty in securing transportation from 
the Coke ovens, and blast furnaces are running very 
irregularly, in many cases being banked for two or 
three days at a time awaiting an accumulation of fuel. 
The statement is made that in the Mahoning and Shen- 
ango valleys at least 12 furnaces may be said to be 
nonproducers all the time. The difficulty in securing 
coke is not entirely due to a scarcity of cars, but also 
arises from the inadequacy of railroad facilities to 
handle the enormous volume of traffic in all kinds of 
merchandise. The railroad companies will be obliged 
to increase their terminal facilities and other appliances 
for handling traffic much beyond their expectations 
when arranging for the coming year’s improvements. 

The consolidation of Eastern Plate mills is said to be 
an accomplished fact. ‘This will put the Plate trade in 
a much stronger position, as it is intimated that some 
uneasiness recently developed over the quantity of busi- 
hess coming up as not sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of all the mills. Possibly the condition thus in- 
dicated might have corrected itself shortly, as good re- 
ports are now coming from the West relative to a much 
heavier tonnage of Plates being required not only for 
shipbuilding interests, but also for new railroad equip- 
ment which has been ordered. 

The shortage in the supply of Steel is proving to be 
almost a serious matter to many consumers. Efforts are 
being made by important consuming interests to covel 
their requirements for Steel during the first quarter of 
next year, but owing to the fact that the Steel makers 
aire so largely working up their Steel output in their own 
finishing departments, it is exceedingly difficult to find 
any available supply. This is causing considerably more 

nterest to be taken in the possibility of securing ship- 
ments from abroad. The sales of foreign Billets and 
Sheet Bars thus far have been small, but it is expected 
that if present conditions continue the importations will 
® much larger. 

The Western Bar Iron mills have formed an asso- 

ation, and not only propose to maintain prices on fin- 
shed product, but will also endeavor to regulate the 

ices paid for Old Material. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advauces Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


Nov. 20, Nov 13, Oct. 23, Nov. 14, 


PIG IRON: 1901. 1901, 1901 1900 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 

Re oink ccshanenvanis ..--. $15.50 $15.25 $15.00 $15.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

GDR GAY: ca cddsssaasuatiidcsess 14.25 13.75 13.75 13.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local,Chicago 15.00 1475 14.75 14.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... a 1600 16.00 16.00 13.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh.......... . 14.50 1450 1415 1300 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago . 1700 17.00 17.00 1700 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 27.00 27.00 27.00 19.75 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom)... 29.00 29.00 28.00 21,00 


Steel Billets, Chicago, (nom)....... soues ? - 2075 
Wire Rods (delivered)............. 35.50 35.00 %4.00 3800 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.00 28.00 28.06 2600 
Spikes, Tidewater. ...........000: 1.80 1 80 1 80 1 45 
Splice Bars, Tidewater......... caus 1.50 1.50 150 1 30 
OLD MATERIAL, PER GROSS TON: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago............. 1400 1400 140) 10.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia........ 17.25 17.00 7.50 1450 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago....... ccocese BILSO 21.00 1.00 1780 
0. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... ..... 21.50 21.00 22000 17. 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago............ 15.50 16.00 1600 15.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia (nom). 16.09 1650 1650 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. ...... 1350 13.50 1850 10.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, PER POUND: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.62% 165 1 65 1 40 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago. ..... 1.65 1 65 17 140 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.55 155 1 60 12% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.70 162% 162% 1.35 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh ............ 1,59 150 (160 1 25 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............ 1.75 1.75 175 150 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........... 1.60 1 60 160 1.35 
Beams, Tidewater..............- ‘ 1 75 17 1.75 1 65 
Beams, Pittsburgh .......csscseees 1.60 1.60 1 60 150 
Angles, Tidewater ...........c.e.. 1.75 1.7 1 7 1.55 
Angles, Pittsburgh..... edisdwadewas 1.60 1 60 1 60 140 
sSkelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh.. 1 80 1 80 185 157% 
kelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh., 1.85 1.85 190 1 55 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... oe 3.00 3.00 3.05 2.80 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 290 290 280 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... 9.15 215 2,30 2.20 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.............. 2.05 2.05 2 05 1.95 
METALS: 
Copper, New York......... ean ees 16.85 1685 1685 16.75 
Spelter, St. Louis ..... © 8Sbesneenne 4.124% 4.12% 4.10 4.05 
Lead, New York..... itera oummbawicn 437% 4.37% 4.374 4.37% 
Lead, St. Louis....... eismaas areesec 4.2 4.25 4.25 422% 
yo SS Ee ounce 27%e. %.30 7% 27.90 
Antimony, Hallett, New York ... 8.37 8.374% 8.50 9.50 


Nickel, New York......05  .ccsccee 60.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 
Seg BROOM oo cececccctcdcedes 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 





FIisHER BUILDING, November 20, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

‘There is some speculative interest as to what the con- 
dition of the Iron and Steel markets will be next spring 
when demand broadens. In some lines, as in Structural 
Material, the new season will, from present appearances, 
open with old orders still unfilled. A continuance of 
present activity means a repetition of last season’s delays 
in getting material, unless production in the meantime 
increases sufficiently. This impression is abroad and is 
stimulating buying among manufacturers for delieveries 
during the first half of 1902. Buyers are already specify- 
ing for spring shipment. The railway trade continues 
the most interesting branch. It is said that the demand 
tor Steel Rails has been more active within the past two 
or three weeks in the West than in other parts of the 
country. Certain it is that some of the more Eastern 
mills, which do not usually depend upon much trade 
from the West, are now receiving large orders from this 
territory because of the better deliveries they can make. 
This Western business is rapidly filling the Eastern mills 
for next season. There remains a considerable Rail 
trade in prospect, especially from the interurban lines, 
which have scarcely yet commenced to buy. 

Pig Iron.—One seller of Pig Iron remarks that if buy- 
ing continues several weeks longer at the rate of the 


past week or two practically all the requirements for 
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the first half of 1902 will have been covered. Another 
seller remarks that the buying has been mainly by the 
larger smelters and that most of the small foundrymen 
have not bought far into next year. Trade has been 
largely checked for the moment by the rise of 50c. in 
the price of Southern products, which took effect last 
week. For several days prior to the advance many orders 
were entered in lots of from 500 to 2000 tons, mainly 
for shipments during the first half of 1902. Some of the 
smaller purchasers say they will wait until after January 
1 before buying any more Iron. The position of the fur- 
naces seems to be remarkably strong. Furnacemen are 
not generally seeking trade and their output for the first 
half of the year is said to be well engaged. The Coke 
situation continues embarrassing for both furnaces and 
foundries. Of the better grades there is scarcely any in 
the market, the entire receipts being applied to contracts, 
which even then are not wholly filled. The two furnaces 
which, as noted last week, had to close down because of 
a lack of fuel, are still idle, and an occasional banking 
of fires by one or two of the active furnaces shows the 
precarious nature of present supply. Prices as corrected 
are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............- $17.00 to $18.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 8........... 14.50 to 15.00 
eee eS SS Oe ea 15.50 to 16.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 17.25 to 17.50 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.90 to 16.40 
De Se SOR, Biscivtincacconene 15.40 to 15.90 
DG OE, ic sca ntecsonsdece 14.90 to 15.40 
rh Ce EEO, Is 6 66a 0b.00 ese eee 14.40 to 14.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.40 to 15.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.90 to 15.40 
OT =e) See 13.90 to 14.40 
DOMENETe CHEET POCRC... ccccvccvcccses 13.90 to 14.40 
re oi cme cn ones tanks 13.90 to 14.40 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

i csc intanane ve setesesbe he 15.00 to 16.00 
Tennessee Silicon Pig. ....-.cceservcses 16.40 to 16.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 19.50 to 20.50 
Malleable Bessemer..........eeeee00% —_ to 16.25 
i I. nis cheno o.6.8.8:8:5.08 . to 17.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

ee ere 16.00 to 16.25 


Bars.—There has been good trading in Steel Bars dur- 
ing the past few days. The trade is beneficially feeling 
the effects of new production, and old orders long un- 
filled are being wiped off the order books. Buying for 
the first half of the coming year is a feature. Iron 
Bars continue quiet, buyers not having yet fully decided 
what the reduction of two weeks ago meant. There is 
no further decline, quotations for both Common Iron and 
Soft Steel Bars being firm at 1.65c. Quotations from 
stock are unchanged at 2c. for Common Iron, and 1.90c. 
to 2c. for Steel Bars, and 2.50c. for Steel Hoops. 

Structural Material—Two weeks ago the contract 
for the train sheds of the new Rock Island Station, re- 
quiring about 9000 tons of Shapes, was let. This week 
the contract for the adjoining building, requiring about 
4500 tons of Structural Material, was let. The combined 
structure will contain more Steel than any building in 
Chicago. Contracts for two other local structures may 
soon be let. The small trade continues eminently satis- 
factory. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c.; 18 inches 
and over, 1.85c.; Angles, 1.75c. rates; Tees, 1.80c.; Uni- 
versal Plates, 1.75c. to 1.85¢.; small lots of Beams and 
Channels from local yards are quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 
2c. rates; Tees, 2.15c. 


Plates.—A danger point in Plates is that there are 
few stocks in the West. When mills run out of specifica- 
tions they close. Stock is not accumulated to any ex- 
tent. There are very few store stocks, quite unlike the 
situation in Sheets under normal conditions. At present 
specifications in Plates are small, but when the big de- 
mand comes there is likelihood of delays, because of this 
absence of stocks. Prices are firm. Mill shipments are 
quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. 
to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 1.85c.; Marine, 1.95c. Jobbers 
are selling small lots from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank, 
and 2.25¢c. for Flange, with the usual extras for heads, 
segments, lighter gauges, &c. 

Sheets.—While progress is being made in the accumu- 
lation of Sheets in stock, the latter are not complete 
and receipts are often absorbed as fast as they arrive. 
Prices are without further decline. Some sellers con- 
tinue to quote 3.50c., but these prices do not include all 
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sizes. Many transactions are on the basis of 3.60c. ¢, 
3.75c. from store. Galvanized are firm at 65 and 10 to 70 


Merchant Pipe.—There is little change in conditions 
The volume of business is above that of a year ag 
Prices are very steady. Carload lots are now quoted as 
follows, random lengths: Black, % to % inch, 60 off; «, 
to 10 inches, 67 off; Galvanized, % to % inch, 47 off; % 
to 6 inches, 55 off. 

Boiler Tubes.—The demand continues uniformly 
good, with quotations unchanged. Quotations are as fol. 
lows: 


on ‘to BS tach weeel. Iron 
ts) PE scveirew ade ste wememe sak ee minis 47 
14 OP Rs cas cud shake bte ees. a eee kien 50” 40” 
a I Gace a mks i Ok ae Ke OA dea Re oe 35 30 
a eee eee 521% 45 


Rails and Track Supplies.—In lots of 1000 tons or less 
there continues a fair business in Standard Sections. 
The West is a very active buyer and is contributing 
liberally to the order books of Eastern mills. Inquiries 
denote that considerable business is still to be placed. 
There are many plans for interurban lines next summer, 
but for this kind of construction there has been no buy- 
ing. There is no decrease in the healthy demand for 
Light Sections. Seconds and Relaying Rails are snapped 
up as fast as they appear in the market. Standard Sec- 
tions are firm at $28, and Light Rails are slightly higher 
at $30.50 to $35. Track Fastenings are active and strong. 
They are quoted as follows: Splice Bars, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; 
Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 
2.90c. to 2.95c.; Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.80e. 


Merchant Steel.—Buying has commenced for deliver- 
ies next spring and running through to summer or later. 
Makers are also turning down some additional business 
because of overcrowded order books. Prices are strong. 
Mill shipments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.85¢e. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c¢ to 
2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 
1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shaft- 
ing, 55 off in carload lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible 
Tool Steel are quoted at 6%c. for carloads and 7c. to 
7Ti4c. from store; Specials, 12c. upward. 

Old Material.—There is enough resistance to the 
downward trend of values to give two sides to the mar- 
ket, but buying by the consumers is quite light. They 
are reported not to be seeking material and to be accept- 
ing only such offerings as conform to their ideas of value. 
Some business is being transacted on a lower range and 
quotations are modified to conform thereto. The follow- 
ing are approximate quotations per gross ton: 


SE ee ee ery 50 - = 00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 4.00 t 4.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 18.00 to is, 50 
Heav | Beeving NS én be bee meme es 25.50 to 26.00 
Old PET So 5 Gia swe a dn's © a'éa'0'6'% 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy, Melting EE Dn «oie we aceere 13.50 to 14.00 
SPM hevebssseee bes boneeens 10.50 to 11.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
ee ee err $16.50 to $17.50 
OER OOS Se een 20.00 to 21.00 
ee ee 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 Ballroad Wrought......scceces 13.25 to 13.75 
pct sonata ate a TR et 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 gS eae 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Busheling ant “Wrought Pipe. . 11.50 to 12.00 
ORS 11.25 to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine Shop Turmings.............. 9.50 to 10.00 
i CL +i cncdes sees eb eeKnes «6 5.00 to 56.25 
SE Ee ee 5.25to 5.50 
en En os ve 566 oes wae kee 11.00 to 11.50 
“= 2 3) Ser 10.00 to 10.50 
ke eee eee 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.00 to 9.00 
cn cace ses ea & slr oie 12.50 to 13.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 11.50 to 12.00 


Metals.—The situation in Metals is without notable 
local change. Copper continues to sell in reasonably good 
tonnage. Lead is moderately active. Prices are quite 
firm. Carload lots of Lake are held at 17c., snd Casting 
brands at 16%c. Pig Lead stands steadily at 4.32\4c. for 
Desilverized and 4.42%4c. for Corroding, in 50-ton lots. 
Dealers continue to quote selling prices on small lots 
of Old Metals as follows: Copper Wire and Heavy, 15c. 
to 1514c.; Copper Bottoms, 14c.; Pipe Lead, 4.15c.; Zinc, 
2.75¢. 

Coke.—There is no welcome change in the Coke con- 
ditions. Buyers of Coke earn it if they get deliveries. 
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Practically none is for sale through usual channels, odd 
lots which arrive finding a ready market at a premium 
above $5 for Connellsville Foundry Coke. 





St. Louis. 

CHEMICAL BUILDING, November 20, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The advance of 50c. announced by the 
furnaces last week may have momentarily checked the 
buying power, but the same steady strong demand rul- 
ing before the change is now apparent in the Pig Iron 
market. Several good round lots are of special note, 
one of 5000 tons and several of 1000 tons. A noteworthy 
point is the marked substantial quality of the buyers, 
no speculative element being apparent in the market. 
Some transactions iu special grades are reported at an 
advance of 50c. over new figures just quoted. Several 
instances of furnaces requesting their agents to take no 
more business for delivery by January 1 has come to 
our observation. We quote as follows for cash, f.o.b. St. 
Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $15.50 to $15.75 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 14.75 to 15.00 
Southern, No. 8 Foundry............. 14.25to 14.50 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............. 13.75 to 14.00 
NY aod dc kG ooo gs Gn a: a ecole 6 mies ace 15.25 to 15.50 
oS dr suse v6 ess cdwitpeWesads 14.75 to 15.25 
Ny tne 840 Cee ncscteeeceks sees 13.75 to 14.00 


Bars.—lron and Steel Bars are still in strong demand 
and prices are without change since our last report. 
There is still some complaint heard on the matter of 
delivery, but a much easier feeling is manifest on this 
score in all quarters. We quote Iron Bars at 1.70c. to 
1.80c.; Steel Bars at 2c. Jobbers quote Iron Bars at 
2c. to 2.10c.; Steel at 2.10c. to 2.15c., full extras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—It is hardly possible for 
the demand in this department of the market to be bet- 
ter, aS with the production fully taken so far in ad- 
vance the mills have no cause for worry in the matter 
of finding a buyer. In line with the Rail department of 
the market the demand for Track Supplies is very heavy 
and prices hold ‘firm. We quote Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 
1.95¢e.; Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.90c.; with 
Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95¢c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2'4e. 

Sheets.—Very little change is to be noted in the mar- 
ket for Sheets of all classes and sizes, and the conditions 
warrant a feeling of satisfaction in the trade. Jobbers 
quote 4%4-inch Plates and heavier at 2.10c, to 2.20c.; Stove 
Pipe sizes, No. 27 Sheets, 3.45c. to 3.50c.; Galvanized 
Sheets, 65 and 10 off, and in round lots 70 to 70 and 
5 off is quoted. 


Angles and Channels.—A satisfactory demand and 
inquiry rule in the market for small Angles and Chan- 
nels, and jobbers’ prices are named at 2.30c., base, for 
both class of materials. 


Pig Lead.—The market for Pig Lead is without vari- 
ation from the quiet and steady tendency which has 
been the ruling condition for some time. Soft Mis- 
souri at 4.25c. to 4.27i4c., and Chemical at 4.30c. to 
4.35¢. 

Spelter.—A review of the Spelter market for the past 
few weeks shows a rather remarkable list of transac- 
tions, and it is reported that practically all the smelters 
are sold up to January 1. Price holds firm around 


4.1246c. 


—_— 


Philadelphia. 


Forrest Buritpinc, November 19, 1901. 


The complicated movements in the Iron and Steel 
trades still continue. Everything is at such sixes and 
sevens that it is difficult to say whether the market is 
shaping for better or for worse. As regards Pig Iron 
there can be no difference of opinion, as consumers all 
want Iron, while very few makers have any to spare. 
There is plenty for next year’s delivery, but even that 
commands more money, and prices are easily 25c. better 
than they were last week. The Plate trade is only mod- 
erately active, however, and it is believed that some of 
the Bar mills could turn out more work if they could 
get the orders. There is no actual dullness, and it is 
generally understood that there is plenty of business in 
prospect, but the lack of uniformity is rather confusing. 





The Plate mills are said to have been greatly disap- 
pointed with the pool agreement, as some had plenty of 
business, while others were frequently so close to the 
end of their order books that they became very much 
dissatisfied. This phase of the situation is believed to 
have suggested the idea of a combination of some of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania mills, which is now said to be an 
accomplished fact. The inference is that there was not 
enough business to go around, and that such an arrange- 
ment was entered into as a measure of self protection. 
If this is the true explanation it is pretty certain that at 
least one mill will cease active operation, and thereby 
result in a considerable saving, as three mills running 
full can do much better than four working on a ton- 
nage which is only sufficient to employ three. Besides 
this, better prices can be had under one management 
than would be the case when four were bidding against 
each other for an amount of business which in any case 
would be only sufficient for three. Nevertheless, the 
fact that a new combination is considered necessary to 
save the market is suggestive of less favorable condi- 
tions than were generally supposed to exist. It is diffi- 
cult to harmonize these diverse operations with the buoy- 
ant reports that are met with on all sides, but it will 
probably not be long before the fog clears away and 
more settled conditions prevail. Surface appearances 
indicate an improving market, although at the moment 
Pig Iron is the chief source of strength, and this may, in 
& measure, divert attention from other departments 
which may not be as active as they were some time ago. 
There is certainly a great shortage in some lines, such 
as in Pig Iron, Billets, Sheets and Structural Material, 
while Steel Plates and Iron Bars are in full supply and 
deliveries can be had about as easily as in ordinary 
times. 


Pig Iron.—The market for Pig Iron has been remark- 
ably strong during the past week, and prices are easily 
25c. per ton better, in some cases more than that. The 
demand has been very heavy, and many large consum- 
ers have covered their requirements for the first quar- 
ter, and in some cases for the entire half of the coming 
year. All grades have been freely taken, but Foun- 
dry Irons and Iron for Steel making have been special- 
ly active, so much so that for this year’s delivery about 
everything that can be picked up is already engaged. 
The statement of the condition of the furnaces published 
in last week’s issue of The Iron Age is the best com- 
mentary that can be given of existing conditions, show- 
ing as it does the largest production, and the smallest 
stocks on record. In view of this it would be prepos- 
terous to talk bearishly, although it is not at all prob- 
able that any important advance in prices is pending. 
Production is rapidly increasing, and unless consump- 
tion keeps on in proportion, it is only a question of 
time when there will be at least a normal supply of 
Iron, and besides that there is usually a slackening up 
toward the close of the year, so that the present short- 
age may perhaps be considerably lessened during the 
next two or three months. Be that as it may prices are 
strong at about the following figures for Philadelphia 
and nearby deliveries, and about 25c. less for deliveries 
within a radius of 100 miles south or west: No. 1 X 
Foundry, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 X Foundry, $15.50 te 
$15.75; No. 2 Plain, $15 to $15.25; Standard Gray Forge, 
$14 to $14.25; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.50; Basic 
(Chilled), about $14.25, and Bessemer at $15.75 to $16. 

Billets.—It is impossible to quote prices on Billets, as 
there are none offering. The price is supposed to be 
anywhere from $28 to $30 for this year’s shipments, but 
in the absence of business nothing definite can be said. 

Muck Bars.—A considerable amount of business is 
pending, and large sales will probably be made within 
a day or two. Recent transactions have been on the 
basis of $28.25 to $28.75 for nearby deliveries. 


Plates.—Business is only fairly active, but there is 
no such urgency for deliveries as there was some time 
ago. Rumors are to the effect that a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction has been developing of late in regard to al- 
lotments, and this is said to be the reason for a new 


' combination among the Eastern mills, which is believed 


to be practically completed. It is difficult to verify 
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many of the statements that are going around, but it is 
understood that while the Eastern combination will be 
in harmony with the United States Steel Corporation, it 
will not be controlled by it. Probably only three mills 
will be kept in operation; the fourth, not being in a po- 
sition to work economically, is expected to be closed in- 
definitely. The active mills will be the two at Coates- 
ville and the Central at Harrisburg. Prices remain as 
follows for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries: Uni- 
versals, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Sheared, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Flange, 
1.85¢c. to 1.95c.; Fire Box, 1.95c. to 2.05c.; Marine, 
1.95¢c. to 2.05¢c.; C. H. No. 1 Iron, 2.40c.; C. H. No. 1 
Flange, 2.90c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange Fire Box, 2.40c. 


Structural Material.—There is no change in this de- 
partment, and so far as can be seen there is not like- 
ly to be for some time to come. Deliveries are hard to 
secure within reasonable time, and in some cases pre- 
miums are paid to secure shipments before the end of 
the year. Prices nominally as follows for seaboard or 
nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Beams and 
Channels, 15-inch and upward, 1.75c. to 1.85c. 


Bars.—There is a very fair amount of business being 
done, but some of tue mills could do more if the business 
could be had. The pool agreement is very satisfactory, 
however, and as there is nothing to be gained by cut- 
ting prices they are firmly maintained as agreed upon 
some time ago. Steel Bars are scarce at 1.70c. to 1.75c., 
Iron Bars at 1.62%c. to 1.6714¢. 


Sheets.—Continued activity is reported in this branch 
of business, and prices are very firm as follows for 
Best Sheets (Common Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 
2.50c.; No. 14, 2.70c.; No. 16, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; Nos. 18-20, 
3.40c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.50c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.75c. to 3.90c.; No. 
28, 4.25¢. to 4.40c. 


Old Material.—There is a pretty good demand, but no 
distinct change in prices, although they are steady and 
possibly a shade higher in some cases. Bids and offers 
for deliveries in buyers’ yards are as follows: Low 
Phosphorus Scrap, $21 to $22; Choice Railroad Scrap, 
$19.50 to $20.50; Country Scrap, $16 to $17; No. 2 Light 
(Ordinary), $12.50 to $12.75; No. 2 Light (Forge), $14 
to $14.75; Machinery Cast, $14 to $14.50; Heavy Steel, 
$17.25 to $17.50; Old Steel Rails, $17.25 to $17.50; Old 
Iron Rails, $21.50 to $22; Wrought Turnings, $12.50 to 
$13; Cast Borings, $8 to $8.25; Old Car Wheels, $16 to 
$16.50; Iron Axles, $24 to $25; Steel Axles, $19 to $20. 





Cincinnati. 

FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., November 20, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

There has been but one move of importance in the 
Pig Iron market the past week, and that was the ad- 
vancing of all grades of Southern Iron 50c. per ton. In 
the present condition of the trade there is no question 
in regard to buyers paying the advance without much 
objection, and it is considered a very conservative move 
by most sellers. Some few furnaces had been asking 
higher prices for a week prior to the raise of last Friday, 
and they especially are pleased with the move. All that 
has been said in recent letters regarding general condi- 
tions can be reaffirmed to-day. With the exception of 
the scarcity of cars there is very little to complain of: 
buying has been moderately fair and there is a pressing 
demand for Iron, especially No. 4 and Mill Irons, for 
quick shipment. Freight from Birmingham is $2.75 
to this point; from Hanging Rock district $1.10. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Te ee ae | GR eee Q.- «eo. t0 $15.00 
Sis Ce. Se a hp besa dorednses cone ke ‘BGaD 
eee ees ON OS ere CS 
ee ee ee —eore. le 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ ... to 15.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... esse Bae 
Southern Coke, Gray Forged......... — me 
Southern Coke, Mottled..... ; eer: eo 
ey Ab Se ee $15.35 to 15.85 
CRs WORT, PIO. Bio scccncccnsscscne BED Eee 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1......... . 15.35 to 15.85 
Take Superior Coke, No. 2....... : 14.85 to 15.35 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3... den vo 14.35 to 14.85 
me a re re : bs ... to 14.75 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 


MN -. (54h sbcisebe beds enbeosen at $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2... 17.25 to 17.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 
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Plates and Bars.—The market has hardly the 
strength it showed a few weeks ago and trade has been 
a little quieter. Prices are at least nominally the same. 
Iron Bars have been placed on the same basis as Stee! 
Bars and are quoted f.o.b. Cincinnati as follows: Lron 
Bars in carload lots, 1.60c. to 1.65¢., with half extras; 
same in small lots, 1.65c. to 1.80c., with full extras. 
Steel Bars are same price as Iron Bars. Base Angles, 
in carload lots, 1.90c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.90c. 
to 2c.; 3-16 inch, 2.10c.; Sheets, No. 16, 2.90c. to 3c. 


<i 
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Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 18, 1901. 


These letters have of late represented the Iron mar- 
ket as being strong, with a hardening tendency and the 
probability of an advance in price was foreshadowed. 
It has come. All during the week there was practical- 
ly an advance of 25c. per ton without there being any 
concert of action. But on Friday of the past week it 
was determined to advance public quotations 50c. per 
ton, which placed the market on the basis of $11.50 
for No. 2 Foundry, except in the case of Gray Forge, 
which because of its scarcity and an active demand for 
it was advanced 75c. per ton. Revised quotations, there- 
fore, are as follows: Gray Forge, $10.75; No. 4, $10.75; 
No. 3, $11, and No. 2 Foundry, $11.50. No. 1 Foundry is 
$12.50. The Softs are respectively $12.50 and $11.50. 

No sales of Basic are reported, and purchases for 
delivery not remote would be difficult. Quotations for 
this grade are eccentric, and there is no rule one can 
follow with confidence in quoting it. It is sometimes 
at the same price as Gray Forge, and often it is readily 
taken at the same price as No. 2 Foundry. The de- 
mand has been steady and continuous, and there has 
been more trouble in obtaining the Iron than in fixing an 
acceptable price. 

Some interests, regarding market conditions as ab- 
normal, have held out, waiting for a decline. The ad- 
vance made some of them apply to be taken in at fig- 
ures they had declined. In some cases opposition to 
price ceased, and buyers took their medicine and gulped 
down the advance. One of these interests took 3000 
tons at the advance. ‘“ Cireumstances alter cases.” 
The influence of the advance on demand creates no 
anxiety here, because, as these letters have so frequent- 
ly stated, the output is so well sold up, extending 
through the first half of 1902. Except in special cases 
nearby deliveries cannot be obtained. The buying is 
not confined to any one line. It covers both Mill and 
Forge grades. Neither is it confined to any one dis- 
trict. It is general. One healthy sign is very apparent, 
and that is all the buyers are melters of Iron. There is 
an entire absence of speculative features. Speculators 
are not in it. It is the trade, and the trade only who 
are buying. 

Shipments are still delayed by the difficulty in ob- 
taining cars. There seemed to be a rift in the clouds 
last week in this respect, but it was only temporary. 
-We are back again to the growing point, and complaints 
are plentiful. There is no remedy for it until the crush 
of business, is eased up. In this district the number of 
ears handled in October by the Car Service Association 
exceeds by about 8000 the number handled in October, 
1900. This is about as good a barometer of business 
conditions as one can consult. Work has commenced on 
the ten-story office building to secure a desirable foun- 
dation. The fact that outside capital has confidence 
enough in Birmingham to risk investments for profit 
has added faith to the value of Birmingham dirt, and 
““we ought to have” is superseded by “‘ we must have.” 
The new City Hall is now about roofed, and local pride 
is gratified to reflect that few cities can boast of a mu- 
nicipal home so solid, in such good taste and of such 
fine appearance. Improvements, combining solidity and 
elegance, are the order of to-day. If such are evidences 
of prosperity this city is a shining light. 

Mention was made a short time back of exploration 
of incipient oil fields, some of which were located in 
this district. Though investigation has been unceas- 
ing, no practical profitable results have yet been ob- 
tained. But that confidence in results is strong is shown 
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hy the fact that several companies are in process of for- 

ation, having both capital and experience to sustain 

and guide them. It need not, therefore, be a matter of 

urprise if in the near future * Alabama Gushers”’ be- 
me the subject in ordinary conversation. One of the 
dits here in well posted circles is that all the impor- 
nt changes in high places in certain corporations have 
t yet materialized. A surprise is hatching. 


- 


Pittsburgh. 


{\MILTON BuILpIne, November 20, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig lron.—The United States Steel Corporation closed 
ip the purchase last week of about 40,000 tons of Stand- 
ard Bessemer [ron from the Bessemer Furnace Associa- 
tion at the regular fixed price of $15.25, at Valley fur- 
nace, or $16, Pittsburgh, and for December shipment 
t is not unlikely the Corporation will buy a round lot 
of Bessemer Iron-+100,000 tons or more—for the first 
quarter delivery, and at the above price. The furnaces 
would be willing to sell the Corporation any amount of 
Iron they might want to buy, and for next years’ ship- 
ment, at $15.25. There has been some talk of an advance 
over this price, but it will hardly be made, as it is con- 
servative, and at the same time allows a good profit to 
the furnaceman. It is a fact, however, that small lots 
of Bessemer Iron for spot shipment have sold up to $15.35 
and $15.50, at furnace. It is also claimed that Chilled 
3asic Lron has been sold at a price equal to $15.75, at 
Valley furnaces. The Bessemer Iron market is as strong 
as it possibly could be, but an effort will be made to hold 
prices about where they are. Gray Forge is firm, and 
the American Steel Hoop Company have been heavy 
purchasers for their mills at Duncansville, Pa., and also 
in the Youngstown district. Foundry Iron is also in 
active demand and prices are very strong. We quote: 
Standard Bessemer Iron, $15.25, at furnace, in large 
lots, and from 10c. to 25c. advance for small lots, and 
spot shipment from an Eastern Steel concern is reported 
to have brought a round lot of Bessemer Iron in the Val- 
ley district. This is the first time this has occurred for 
several years, and shows a great scarcity of Iron in the 
East. We quote Northern brands of Forge Iron at 
$13.75, at Valley furnace, or $14.50, Pittsburgh. We 
note sales of fully 10,000 tons at this price. No. 2 Foun- 
dry Lron is $15.25 to $15.50, and No. 1, $15.75 to $16, Pitts- 
burgh. We note a sale of 1000 tons of No. 2 Foundry 
lron, for shipment over the next four months, at a price 
equal to about $15.15, Pittsburgh. 


Billets.—The supply of Billets for prompt shipment 
sems to be slightly better, and we quote at $27 to $27.50, 
maker’s mill, for prompt delivery. The blooming mill 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, is 
off on account of an accident, and the concern are cast- 
ing Ingots and shipping them to the Ohio works of the 
National Steel Company to be bloomed. Records for out- 
put in all the Steel plans were made in October, which 
will likely stand for a long time. 


(By Mail.) 


The situation in the Lron trade is quiet, as far as new 
developments are concerned, but the amount of tonnage 
being placed with the mills is heavy, and it is a puzzle 
to every one in the trade where it all goes. October 
was a record breaker for production of Pig Iron, Stel 
and Finished Material, and yet the mills are apparently 
as far behind as ever in deliveries, and demand keeps 
up with surprising steadiness. J. P. Morgan is reported 
to have made the statement that “ The good times have 
only commenced.” Mr. Morgan is usually well informed 
ol any matter to which he gives public utterance, and, if 
he is right in this, the Iron trade, and all other trades as 
well, are in for a long siege of prosperity. The United 
States Steel Corporation bought last week from the Bes- 
semer Furnace Association about 40,000 tons of Besse- 
mer Iron for December shipment, to fill in at the differ- 
ent works. This was at the regular price of $15.25, at 
Valley furnace. Small lots of Bessemer Iron for prompt 
shipment are bringing from 15c. to 25c. a ton more, and 
Chilled Basic Metal for prompt shipment is said to have 
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sold at $15.70, Valley furnace. As we have stated be- 
fore, Pig Lron seems to be the strongest part of the whole 
Iron trade. Steel for prompt shipment seems to be in a 
little more plentiful supply and prices are slightly easier. 
Finished Material is unchanged throughout, but we note 
a continued heavy demand, and the tone of the market 
is very strong. The condition of the financial institu- 
tious of the country was never more prosperous than at 
the present time. The Bankers’ and Bank Clerks’ Mu- 
tual Benefit Association held its annual meeting in this 
city Monday night, and the chief address was made by 
Henry P. Bope, first vice-president and general: manager 
of sales of the Carnegie Steel Company. Mr. Bope’s 
address teemed with good things, and we reproduce it 
in full elsewhere in this issue. It will bear very careful 
reading. The car shortage, which is an oid subject, is 
easing up somewhat, and the supply of cars is better, 
but is still far short of being large enough to move the 
tremendous tonnage of Iron and Steel products, and, in 
fact, all kinds of merchandise, that is being offered to 
the railroads. As an instance of the congested condi- 
tion existing among some of the mills, we can state that 
on one day recently a local Steel concern had over 500 
cars loaded in their yards ready for shipment, but which 
the railroads were unable to move. On Sunday last the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad moved 12,000 loaded 
cars, which is said to be the record for one day’s work. 
It is thought the situation will steadily improve from 
this time forward, and the heavy orders for cars being 
placed by Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and other 
roads indicate that another serious car shortage like 
the present one will hardly occur again. The heavy 
orders also being placed for Engines, Rails and other 
railroad equipment bear out this statement. 


Rails.—Up to November 1 about 1,100,000 tons of 
new orders for Rails had been placed, and this month 
quite a good deal more tonnage has been given to the 
mills. There seems to be no doubt but that the Rail 
mills will enter the new year with more than 1,500,000 
tons of old and new orders on their books. The Rail 
output this year will amount to about 2,700,000 tons, 
but for 1902 may not be quite as heavy as this. One 
leading Rail mill will be out of the market, and there 
is no doubt whatever but that the rest of the Rail 
mills will have all the tonnage they can take care of 
throughout the whole of next year. There will be no 
change in the price of Rails for a good while, at least, 
and we quote $28, at mill, on Standard Sections. 


Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote domestic 
Ferro at $52.50 to $53.50 in gross tons, delivered at buy- 
er’s mill. Foreign Ferro continues to be offered in this 
market at somewhat lower prices, and could probably 
be bought at $50 a ton in large lots and on contracts. 


Rods.—There have been heavy sales of Rods in the 
past two weeks, and the market is very firm. We quote 
Bessemer Rods at $33, maker’s mill. 


Muck Bar.—The market is firm, and there is a good 
deal of inquiry. We continue to quote Standard grades 
of Muck Bar at $29.50 to $29.75, but some sellers are 
holding firmly for the higher price. We note a sale of 
1500 tons of Muck Bar at $29.50, delivered buyer’s mill 
at Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—A good deal of tonnage is be- 
ing figured on, but is not yet in shape to be placed. The 
Farmers’ Deposit Bank, about 5000 tons, is about ready, 
and will likely be given out in a few days. Some great 
records for production were made in the Structural 
mills of the Carnegie Steel Company and Jones & 
Laughlins in October. There is a steady stream of 
small orders, and the mills are well filled up for the 
next two or three months. It is expected that the to- 
tal business in all kinds of Structural Shapes this year 
will exceed 600,000 tons. There is no change in prices, 
and we quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 
1.60¢c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 
inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; 
Tees, 1.65¢.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., half extras, at mill; 
Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c, All above prices 
are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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Spelter.—There is no change in the market, and we 
quote best Western grades at 4.20c., Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Report has it that the consolidation of the 
Piate Mills of the Central Iron & Steel Company, Tide- 
water Steel Company, Lukens Iron & Steel Company 
and Worth Brothers, all in the East, is an outright pur- 
chase by Charles M. Schwab and some of his asso- 
eiates in the United States Steel Corporation. It is 
said to be the intention to consolidate these four mills 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company, already owned by 
C. M. Schwab and other officials of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and eventually to take in William 
Cramp & Sons Shipbuilding Company in Philadelphia 
and the New York Shipbuilding Company. The con- 
solidation of the interests of these seven enterprises 
would make a very powerful company, and it seems 
would be of mutual interest. Eventually, if such a 
consolidation is made, it may be taken over by the 
Steel Corporation. Tonnage in Plates does not show 
much improvement, and some of the mills are work- 
ing from hand to mouth. Two or three of the larger 
Plate mills are pretty comfortably fixed, but there is 
not enough Plate business to go around, The placing 
of heavy orders for cars by Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio railroads means that early in the year 
heavy orders for Plates will be placed, and the general 
situation in this trade ought to show a good deal of bet- 
terment before 1902 is very old. The Pennsylvania or- 
der alone for 19,000 cars would require from 150,000 to 
175,000 tons of Plates and Small Shapes. There is no 
change in prices. We quote: Tank Plate, %4 inch thick, 
up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; 
Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire 
Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association spec- 
ifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.80c.; Locomotive 
Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price to 
8c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 
Ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $1 extra; gauges Nos, 
7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are 
based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than car- 
load lots; terms, net cash in 30 days. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills rolling Bars are ex- 
tremely busy, but new tonnage coming in is not as heavy 
as some time ago. It is claimed that recent irregu- 
larities in established prices of Iron Bars in the West 
have disappeared. Now that orders for so many thou- 
sands of cars have been placed, there ought to be a very 
heavy demand from the car people for Bars before long. 
We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c. at mill, half extras, with 
$2 a ton advance for open hearth stock and the usual 
advances for Special Shapes. We quote Iron Bars at 
1.55c., Pittsburgh, for Eastern shipment, and 1.50c. for 
Western shipment. 


Sheets.— Mills have pretty well caught up with back 
orders, and reasonably prompt shipments are being 
made. It is said that negotiations are under way look- 
ing to the further importation of foreign Sheets. There 
is quite a heavy demand for Galvanized Sheets, and the 
market is strong. Prices in carloads are as follows: 
Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 2.40c.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.50c.; Nos. 16 
and 17, 2.60c.; Nos. 18 to 21 inclusive, 2.70c.; Nos. 22, 23 
and 24, 2.80c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90¢.; No. 27, 3c.; No. 28, 
3.10c.: No. 29, 3.25c.; No. 30, 3.35c. For small lots of a 
few bundles of Sheets and for prompt shipment No. 27 
brings from 3.15c. to 3.25c., and No. 28, 3.25c. to 3.35c. 
We quote Galvanized Sheets at 70 and 5 off in carloads, 
maker’s mill, and 70 off in small lots. 


Merchant Steel.—Mills report a good demand, which, 
with old contracts, will keep them yell filled up through 
the winter. Prices are firm, except on Shafting, on 
which low prices continue to be made for desirable or- 
ders. We quote: Tire Steel, best quality, 1.70c.; Toe 
Calk, 1.80c. to 1.85¢c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.50c.; Open 
Hearth Spring, 2.50c. to 2.75c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., base, 
in carloads, and 1.60c. in small lots; ordinary Plow 
Slabs up to 6 inches wide, 2.25c.; over 6 inches wide, 
2.40c. For ordinary orders we quote Cold Rolled and 
Cold Drawn Shafting at 60 per cent. off in carloads and 
mM per cent. off in less than carloads, delivered at all 
points east of the Mississippi River. We quote Tool 
Steel at 6c. and upward, depending on quality. 
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Merchant Pipe.—Demand has fallen off to some ex 
tent, as it usually does at this season of the year, but the 
larger Tube mills are well filled up for several months 
ahead. Some of the smaller mills are naming low: 
prices than for some time. We quote to consumers: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Percent. Per cent 


Black. Galva 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 inch............ 61 48 
Oe SS a chniedns pAkahswekee eee e's 6814 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
8. &58 L J. 
SE Ask Asie a 66s 0 be he a ws ceo a 58 53,4 
en EE N's ae sb wae ng ale ae ae eee eae es 63 59 
eae ee 65 6114 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
8S. & S. LJ. 
ng ere ert ae. er er eee 53% 59 
OS OS Se eee een eee 59 55 
Ree TE ENG 5 whe cecesenesSessevces ne 61% 574 


Boiler Tubes.—We note a very heavy demand for 
Boiler Tubes, and the mills are from ¢wo to three months 
behind on contracts. Locomotive shops all over the 
country are full of work and are using more Tubes than 
ever before. Prices to consumers are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 

Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
OR ey EO, SND ce cesctsscctebasveseae 
ee ED. 5 no. rtencid c oeebuos 92 s100 000 bees 59 

Iron. 
1 inch te 1% fnch and 26 ImcR......ccrcvccscccese 43% 
tS *& ORS eS eee 
Ca drnva ssh ssn eeehe bon ee e0an <sebe 64 53 


To the jobbing trade the mills quote slightly lower 
prices than are given above. 


Skelp.—Several large inquiries for Skelp are in the 
market, mostly from new Tube mills that are starting 
up. We quote Grooved Steel Skelp at 1.75c., Grooved 
Iron Skelp at 1.80c. and Sheared at 1.85c., f.0.b. maker's 


mill, less 2 per cent. for cash in 30 days from date of 
shipment. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—It is reported that the East- 
ern Bar Lron Association is about to establish a central 
purchasing agency, which will make all the purchases 
of Scrap needed by the mills in the association. It is 
understood that each mill in the above named associa- 
tion is to report its requirements for one month in ad- 
vance and the orders will be distributed by the purchas- 
ing agency, so as to prevent one buyer bidding up the 
market against another. This plan has stirred up the 
dealers in Old Material, and it is said they are endeavor- 
ing to form a combination for the purpose of offsetting 
the operations of the consumers’ combine. We note a 
large demand for Heavy Melting Stock, which is bring- 
ing from $18 to $18.50 per gross ton. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap is $16 to $16.50 net ton and Cast Scrap $11.50 to 
$12 gross ton. Low Phosphorus Melting Stock is very 
firm, and is held at $19.50 to $20 gross ton. 


Coke.—Blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh and Valley 
districts are still suffering for want of Coke, but the 
supply seems to be somewhat better and it is probable 
the worst of the trouble is over. Motive power was 
greatly damaged by the fact that water in the streams 
was very low and for this reason was highly charged 
with sulphur, which ate out the boilers very fast and 
necessitated putting engines in the shops for repairs. 
Some contracts for Furnace Coke have been made for 
next year and the outlook is that high prices will rule 
during the first six months at least, and probably 
through the entire year. This year has been a very 
satisfactory one in the Coke trade, prices being profit- 
able and demand for Coke large through the whole year. 
There has been also an entire absence of labor troubles 
in the region. At the present time 19,902 ovens in the 
Connellsville region are active and 1931 idle. The out- 
put last week was 236,376 tons and shipments 10,273 
cars. We quote strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke at 
$1.85 to $2, and contracts for first half of next year have 
been made with some of the Valley furnaces at the high- 
er price. We quote 72-hour Foundry Coke at $2.25 to 
$2.50, but are advised that most of the business is at the 
last figure. We quote Main Line Furnace Coke at $1.65 


to $1.75 and Foundry at $1.85 to $2, all in net tons at 
oven. 
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Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, Oun10o, November 19, 1901. 

The season of navigation is drawing _rapidly to a 
close and with it comes an increasingly strong market 
as to the transportation of Iron Ore. There is a contest 
on between the Ore and the grain shippers for tonnage, 
the rate paid by the shippers of one commodity suggest- 
ing the rate at which the other shall be carried. Duluth 
has been paying $1.25 on Ore to Ohio ports, but within 
the last few days grain shippers have paid the equiva- 
lent of $1.50 on Ore and now the boat owners are with- 
holding their vessels from the Ore trade until better 
than the old rate is paid. Very little business has de- 
veloped out of Escanaba or Marquette, although during 
the week a few charters have been made from the for- 
mer port at 85c., which is an advance over former rates. 
Marquette so far has paid nothing better than $1.15, at 
which a contract was closed recently. The amount of 
wild Ore to be brought down the lakes is comparatively 
small, although some of the boats will be kept busy with 
it until the lakes have frozen up. While the amount is 
not large, the shippers are forced to pay about the rate 
that is demanded by the vessel owners. Those who care 
to make predictions are looking for a $2 rate from Du- 
luth to Ohio before the season is over. The contract sea- 
son is about at an end, and some of the owners who had 
taken large blocks to move have found that they are 
short of their requirements. 

Pig Iron.—The demand keeps up, with the supply 
declining steadily. The result, in a general way, is a 
very strong market. In the Foundry grades the pro- 
ducers are hampered still by the lack of Coke, which 
permits only a portion of the furnaces to be engaged at 
any one time, the result being that 12 furnaces in the 
Valleys are out of blast all the while. This, together 
with the fact that before the shortage of Coke appeared 
the furnaces were sold up to the first of the year, makes 
a very strong market and a state of affairs that is not 
relished by the furnacemen. To this annoyance is added 
that other one of being unable, through the shortage of 
ears, to deliver the material when it has been produced. 
Under these circumstances the market has become very 
strong, and it might be said that No. 2 Foundry is quoted 
at $14.50 as the minimum in the Valley. At this price 
sales have been made which completely take up the 
available material up to January 1, and also cover a 
creat part of the production of the same furnaces for the 
first half of next year. The trade here has been apprised 
of a further advance in Southern Foundry, No. 2 being 
quoted at-$11.50 in Birmingham, to which is added the 
$4.70 freight rate to make up the Cleveland quotation. 
The market has also learned that the United States 
Steel Corporation are a possible buyer of a large quan- 
tity of Bessemer and Basic Iron for the first quarter, 
with some prospects of the buying being extended to 
cover the first half. There is a decided uncertainty as 
to the price. It is assured thaf no less than $15.25 on 
Bessemer will be made, and the Bessemer Association 
is asking more. Some reports have had it that some 
small sales have been made at $15.25. On Basic the fur- 
naces are asking $15, but the determination to maintain 
a certain differential between Bessemer and Basic may 
force that price back to $14.50. The continued idleness 
of the furnaces is assisting the producers in their con- 
tention for better prices. 

Finished Material.—The market is still strong and 
the demand for material is such that several grades are 
not offered for sale, while deliveries on all grades are 
naturally slow. In the matter of Rails the report has 
been made this week that from this territory orders 
have been taken which entail deliveries into the fourth 
quarter of next year. The price is holding up well and 
some of the mills are finding that they are getting a 
little ahead of their capacity on contracts accepted. In 
Structural Material the orders have been coming in to 
an extent that would warrant the assertion that the 
business is now as brisk as it has been at any time dur- 
ing the past season, a remarkable indication when it is 
recalled that the dull season of the trade is about to set 
in. Sales have been so heavy that no promises of deliv- 
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ery are made before the first or the middle of February. 
The contracting for delivery during the first quarter of 
next year has continued and quite a good sized tonnage 
has been placed. In the Plate business the trade is 
picking up some, so that it may now be said that about 
all appearances of weakness have disappeared. The cry- 
ing need of railroad equipment has stimulated the de- 
mand for material which is used in its production. The 
shipbuilders are also asking for Plates, as several new 
ship orders have been taken and others are coming. 
The price holds tirm at 1.70c. The market is so strong 
on Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs that in many instances 
the mills are not promising to make deliveries before the 
present contracts expire, and these take up the pros- 
pective output of the mills until July 1. The mill men 
are not making quotations on these articles for immedi- 
ate delivery. Bars are a little stronger than they were. 
The price has not changed, but it is apparent that the 
sales are gaining on the producing capacity. While the 
new mill of the Carnegie Company is still making great 
inroads on the business to be done, yet the increased de- 
mand presenting itself is giving the market a new 
strength. The prices do not change from 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, for Bessemer Steel and Iron Bars, and 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth Steel Bars. Sheets are 
strong, being in big demand upon the market, with prices 
holding well up. 

Old Material.—The trade in Scrap has increased a 
little during the week and some of the easier conditions 
have disappeared. This is due in part to some buying 
on the part of the Republic Iron & Steel Company and 
also to the sales to a Youngstown Steel company who 
have but recently come into the market. The only effect 
of this buying was to reaffirm the market in the prices 
which have been heretofore quoted and from which 
there was some disposition to recede. The quotations 
are as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $16.50 net; Cast Borings, 
$8 gross; Wrought Turnings, $12.25 gross; Cast Scrap, 
$13 net; Stove Plate, $10 net; Heavy Steel, $17 gross; 
Steel Rails, $17; Old Iron Rails, $22 gross; Old Iron 
Axles, $19 gross; Old Car Wheels, $17 gross. 





New York. 


NEW York, November 20, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—Trade is active, in fact, exceedingly ac- 
tive for the season. Stocks continue to shrink under 
the heavy demand, and prices are strong with an ad- 
vancing tendency. ‘The Southern furnace companies 
have marked up their prices 50c. per ton on all grades 
and Northern makers are strongly inclined to take sim- 
ilar action. We quote: No. 1, $16 to $17.50; No. 2 X, 
$15.15 to $15.75; No. 2 Plain, $14.65 to $15; Gray Forge, 
$14 to $14.50: Tennessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 
Foundry, $16; No. 2 Foundry, $15.25; No, 1 Soft, $16; 
No, 2 Soft, $15.25; No. 3 Foundry, $14.75; No. 4 Foun- 
dry, $14.25: Gray Forge, $14.25. 





Cast Iron Pipe.—-Business is still coming in, not- 
withstandipg the lateness of the season. Inquiries are 
steadily being received for supplies for next year. The 
indications are strongly in favor of higher prices in 
sympathy with the strength shown in Pig Iron. The 
large Boston contract was last week awarded to the 
United States Cast Lron Pipe & Foundry Company, the 
price named on the 60-inch being $27.70 per net ton, and 
on the 48-inch, $23.87 per net ton. It is understood that 
the contract for the Pipe for New York City was secured 
vy an independent company. Quotations are continued 
at $26 to $27, gross ton, tidewater. 


Steel Rails.—'lhe demand is so steady and the mills 
are so rapidly filling up with work for next year that itnow 
seems quite likely that some of the railroad companies 
who wiil then need Rails will find considerable diffi- 
culty in securing a supply. Standard Sections are con- 
tinued at $28, Eastern mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation is strong in 
all forms of Finished Iron and Steel, but particularly 
in Structural Material. The amount of business offer- 
ing in this line is beyond precedent for this time of the 
year. Railroad work is coming in freely, and the bridge 
companies are operating their works to full capacity. 
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The only uneasiness they express ‘s with regard to 
an adequate supply of material for their requirements. 
The largest contract closed the past week was the 
train shed for the new Lake Shore & Rock Island Depot 
for Chicago, which will require about 10,000 tons, but 
this can hardly be considered new business, having 
been previously referred to. This contract was _ se- 
cured by the American Bridge Company. An advance 
has been made in the price of Charcoal Iron Plates. 
Prices are quoted as follows at tidewater: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 1.75¢c. to 1.80c.; Angles, 1.75¢c. to 
1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85¢.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 2c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 1.80c. to 1.85c. for 
Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95c. for Flange, 2e. to 2.05¢e. for Fire 
90x. Charcoal Iron Plates are held at 2.40c. for C. H. 
No. 1, 2.90c. for Flange, and 3.40c. for Fire Box. Re- 
fined Bars are 1.60c. to 1.65¢.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.6214c. 
to 1.65¢e. 


_ 


Metal Market. 


NEw YorK, November 20, 1901. 





Pig Tin.—Since our last writing a regular corner in 
spot Tin was inaugurated by large interests in this city. 
The plan, it seems, was formulated about a month ago. 
Spot Tin was kept here below London parity until about 
ten days ago in order to prevent shipments from London 
and to enable shipments from here to the Continent. In 
that way the stock and the greater part of the shipments 
Which can come in now-.were concentrated in one hand. 
It is now in the power of the controlling factor to dictate 
prices for spot delivery. Follow.:ng: on this plan the 
price of spot has been jacked up to 27c. to 28c., while 
November delivery sold at the same time at 26%4c. to 
26.40c., and delivery out of steamers due at 26c. The 
London market was not much affected by the manipula- 
tion here. Prices for spot there show an advance of 
only 1 point for the week. Spot closed here to-day dull 
and nominal at 27c. to 28c. There was no trading in 
futures. London is quoted £113 12s. 6d. for spot and 
£108 ds. for futures. 

Copper.—Nothing has developed to actually change 
the general situation. Lake is held at 16.85c, to 17c. 
Electrolytic is unchanged at 16.30c. to 165<c., and cast- 
ing stock remains unchanged at 155¢c. to 16%c., accord 
ing to brand. The price of 17e¢., set by the Waclark 
Wire Company last week, is not accepted as the market 
figure by the balance of the trade. It is said that this 
company have for some time been selling Copper Wire 
below the regular market rates, this being possible 
through their connection with the Verde mines in the 
matter of raw material. The market price, it is said. 
has for some time been below 18%c. There have been 
daily reports of the cutting of the price of Copper cir- 
culated at a time when it was thought they would have 
the desired effect upon the Copper share market. The 
fact is that prices have not changed. It is still a wait- 
ing game on both sides. The one feature of interest 
of the week was the report of the October production. 
It was generally expected that a marked falling off of 
output would be shown, as it was known that a large 
number of Montana mines were restricted through liti- 
gation. The restriction of production ordered by the 
Amalgamated Company, it was thought, would also 
have a similar effect. Instead of this being the case, 
however, October showed in the total an increase of over 
10 per cent. over September, and in fact the largest 
monthly production on _ record. The heavy increase 
came from the new producing mines. The European 
statistics on the 15th were also a‘ surprise. The de- 
crease of stocks for the fortnight amounted to only 220 
tons. This, in the face of our small exports and the 
constant shipment of Copper to this country, caused 
surprise. It is held as an indication that European cori- 
sumption is still on the decrease, and the outlook for 
the near future in Europe is held to be anything but 
bright. Exports thus far this month amount to only 
about 3600 tons, while imports aggregate 2200 tons. 
This leaves the net exports for the three weeks at about 
1400 tons. At the clase to-day the London Copper cable 
named £66 15s. for spot and £65 15s. for futures. Best 


Selected advanced to £73 5s. 


November 2], 1901 


Pig Lead—Is entirely unchanged. The American 
Smelting & Refining Company still quote 4.574¢c. for 
Desilverized, f.o.b. New York, and 4.32%c., St. Louis. 
London declined to £11 2s. 6d., but has since revived to 
£11 Gs. 3d. 

Spelter.—In another column details are printed of 
ihe proposed consolidation of Zine smelters. As this 
matter has been successfully concealed thus far no 
effect has been felt in the market as yet. Business is 
quiet at 4.30c. here and 4.10c. to 4.15c., St. Louis. Lon- 
don is unchanged at £16 12s. 6d. 

Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8%c. 
Cookson’s is unchanged, being held nominally at 10\4c. 
Outside brands declined to Sc. to 84c. 

Nickel—Is unchanged, prices continuing on a basis of 
60c. for lots not covered by yearly contracts. 

Quicksilver.—There is no change here. The price is 
$51 per flask of 76% Ibs., in lots of 50 flasks and more. 
london has declined 2 shillings 6 pence, to £8 17s. 6d. 


Tin Plates.—The situation is unchanged. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company are selling only for the first 
quarter of next year on a basis of $4.19 per box of stand- 
ard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and $4, f.o.b. mills. 


John Stanton reports the copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 
Ibs.: 


Product 

Reporting OutsideTotal U.S. foreign 

mines. sourees. product. mines. 

70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 
Second half 1805... 84,885 } 91,485 
Total Dd 155,497 5, 171,197 
First half 1896..... 94,180 on 101,380 
Second half 1896... 95,314 7,2 102,514 
Total 1896........199,494 x 203,894 
First half 1897... ..103,651 g 108,651 
Second half 1897. ..100,555 i, 107,455 
Total 18¢ . 204,206 f 216,106 
First half 1898... ..112,687 7.8 120,487 
Second half 1898. ..103,535 25 113,785 
Totes SOR. ..<5 5.0 216,222 ,05 234,272 
First half 1899..... 111,987 2,5 124,487 
Second half 1899. ..118,818 X 137,719 
Petes Fees aseewses 230,806 ¢§ 262,206 
First half 1900... ..114,177 J 134,577 
. -113,810 y 134,104 

227,987 268,681 A 

First half 1901.....112,794 133,394 46,847 

July, 18,585 3,400 21,985 9,254 

August, 1901 19,267 3,400 22,667 8,180 

September, 1901.... 18,080 3.500 21,580 9,477 

October, 1901...... 20.498 3,600 24,098 8,960 


Se a oe 

The Steel Wheel & Wagon Company’s Improve- 
ments.—The Steel Wheel & Wagon Company, Pueblo, 
Col., advise us that they are in the market for the en- 
tire equipment for their new plant, consisting of hydrau- 
lic and saw presses, gang punches and riveters for mak- 
ing their pressed steel wagon bed, bulldozers, punches, 
drills, tire benders, hydraulic tilt, setters, &c. The com- 
pany have purchased a tract of 10 acres of land adjoin- 
ing the Minnequa steel plant and are now excavating 
for a building, 96 x 300 feet, which will be as nearly 
fire proof as possible. The contract for the steel work 
has been let to the Garry Iron & Steel Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. There will also be an office building, 
storage building, &c., and side tracks will connect the 
plant with all railroads entering the city. The power 
plant will consist of one 100 horse-power engine and one 
150 horse-power boiler. The company are considering 
and will likely adopt electric power drive with alter- 
nating current. They will make a specialty of manufac- 
turing an all steel wagon which will be practically water 
tight, for use of ranchmen and freighters. The capacity 
will be from 5000 to 10,000 wagons per year, and an 
equivalent amount of other work, consisting of mining 
and shop cars, barrows, steel rollers, &c., will be turned 
out. W. H. Schofield is president and general manager; 
Geo. W. Bowen, vice-president; S. I. Heyn, secretary, and 
H. T. Wright, treasurer. 


i 
a 


At Pittsburgh the American Bridge Company, the 
Canton Steel Company, the Brooks Locomotive Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia Company filed a petition in 
bankruptcy against the Kane-Maloney Iron & Steel Com- 
pany of that city. The plaintiffs claim the defendant 
on August 28, 1901, made an assignment of certain 
claims to give preference. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 
NEW YORK, November 20, 1901. 

General conditions in the machinery trade continue 
to improve. In all branches of the trade there is more 
comment regarding extensive projects under way than 
have been heard for many weeks past. The balance of 
opinion is decidedly optimistic. Ordinary small business 
keeps up in good volume and occasionally a job is closed 
placing deliveries further distant in the particular line 
affected. During the last week or two enough work has 
been estimated on to set at rest all feeling of uneasiness 
that may have shown itself in any of the engineering 
branches. One feature of this inquiry that is universally 
commented on is that it comes from well known and 
reliable sources. Consequently it is expected soon to 
bear fruit. The amount of work that is waiting to be 
closed is now simply enormous. In hope of settling some 
of this a number of larger firms have arranged special 
irips for their salesmen. This measure, it is believed, will 
prove effectual, so near are these projects to the closing 
point. The principal object is to add to the already 
magnificent showing of this year. One well-known repre- 
sentative of a power plant specialty concern in this city 
is doing this, stating that he has over $150,000 worth of 
business practically closed but not signed. 

One of the chief reasons for the procrastination shown 
by purchasers is the change of plans. And in all cases 
the change is said to be in the right direction. In many 
instances the original proportions are being doubled in 
size. 

There is a growing feeling of buoyancy manifest 
among builders of 

Machine Tools, 


A number of very good propositions are now be- 
fore the large merchants in this city. One especially 
large job is alluded to as being about ripe, and the 
“ street’? is after it now. 

The American Turret Lathe Works Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., are in the market for a large amount of 
machinery. It is to be installed in a new plant which 
the company have had in consideration for some time. 

The company have decided to locate in Warren, Pa., 
where they already, have the survey of the site com- 
pleted and the stakes set for their proposed new plant. 
The construction of the building will be commenced as 
soon as possible, the plans for which are well under 
way. They call for an erecting shop, 60 x 300 feet; fitting 
room, 30 x 150 feet; store room, 30 x 210 feet; wash 
room, 30 x 90 feet; machine shop, 150 x 210 feet; power 
house, 80 x 60 feet; forge shop, 30 x 60 feet; office and 
drafting room, 30 x 90 feet; pattern shop, 30 x 60 feet. 
and tool room, 30 x 150 feet. Each of the buildings will 
be of the saw tooth type, of steel and brick construction, 
and will be equipped with the latest and best modern 
machinery, which will include more than 125 machine 
tools; several special machines of original design, which 
will be built at their own works; a 5 and a 10 ton elec- 
tric traveling crane, several smaller cranes and hoists, 
annealing and case hardening furnaces, hammers, &c. 
All of the furnaces will be operated by natural gas. 
The plant will have electrical transmission throughout. 
While the plans also provide for a foundry, its construc- 
tion will be deferred until the machine shop is in com- 
plete working order. C. M. Conradson is president and 
general manager. 

As soon as the specifications are completed the Ber- 
lin Construction Company, Berlin, Conn., will be in the 
market for the electrical equipment for the new bridge 
shops, which will be erected on 6 acres of ground re- 
cently purchased, opposite the power station. Almost 
all the other equipment has been bought. They expect 
to have the plant in operation by March. The orders 
for machine tools have been very extensive and were 
distributed among all of the principal builders and 
dealers in this section. 

An extensive addition is being built to the plant of 
the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purehases of machine tools are now being made. The 
building will be four stories high, the lower floor being 
levoted to heavy tools, the second and third floors to 


light machinery, and the fourth floor will be used for a 
pattern shop. ' 

The Boston & Maine Railroad Company have been 
in the market for a large equipment of machine tools 
to be installed iu a new repair shop to be erected at 
Keene, N. H. Most of the contracts have been closed. 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., advise us that they are pushing 
work on the construction of the road as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and are liable to be in the market almost any day 
now for the equipment for their shops, which will be 
located at Wichita, Kan. 

Work has already been commenced on the new cylin- 
der shop addition to the Brooks Works of the American 
Locomotive Company at Dunkirk, N. Y. The cylinder 
shop will be located near the foundry department. It 
will be 100 x 300 feet in dimensions. It is also under- 
stood that the American Locomotive Company people 
have purchased from the Erie Railroad the land near 
the locomotive plant which is bounded by Talcott street, 
the Roberts road and the D., A. V. & P. tracks. Another 
piece of land on the south side of the building has been 
secured from the same company. With this increased 
plot of ground a new machine and foundry shop will be 
erected. The new additions will be on an _ extensive 
scale. When asked how soon these new additions would 
be started, a prominent man who is connected with the 
company replied: *“ Plans are now ready and the work 
is only awaiting the perfection of our arrangements for 
digging the excavations.” 

Announcement is made that the directors of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company of Washington, 
D. C., and Philadelphia have decided to sell $600,000 
treasury stock, to be used for the further development 
of the company’s business. It is stated that all of the 
new stock has been taken by prominent interests in the 
company and a few outsiders. When this stock is issued 
it will make the company’s total outstanding stock $4,- 
800,000. This report brings with it a revival of the talk 
that the company are about to build extensive works 
for the manufacture of their machines. At present the 
machines are built under contract by William Sellers. 
Incorporated, of Philadelphia. It is also said that the 
company intend erecting a foreign plant. The machines 
are used in printing offices. 

Plans for the new works to be built by the New Castle 
Forge & Belt Company at New Castle, Pa., have been 
prepared and the work of construction has started. The 
main building will be 60 x 208 feet, built of brick, and 
there will be several other smaller buildings. The con- 
cern will make bolts, rivets, chain and forgings, and ex- 
pect to be running by the first of the year. 

All contracts have been closed and purchases made 
for the changes the Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are making to their plant. These consist 
of a one-third increased output in the foundry and a steel 
addition, 40 x 85 feet, to the erecting shop, doubling the 
capacity. The latter will be equipped with a 25-ton 
traveling crane. A number of new tools have also been 
purchased, so that the capacity all around will be largely 
increased. , 

Bollers, Engines and Accessories. 

There is considerable activity in projected power 
plants of large horse-power. There is an increasing tend- 
ency in the direction of high tension, high speed electric 
railways connecting cities and important towns. As a 
prominent engineer said: “‘ The cities seem to be pretty. 
well taken care of; the present movement is to connect 
the cities and extend inte outlying districts. In this 
manner the traction companies offer inducements to the 
overcrowded population of cities to settle in the suburban 
sections. When two cities of comparatively close prox 
imity do this it is but another step to connect the cities. 
The next step is the consolidation of the lines and the 
adoption of high service systems.” 

It has been proved that the consolidation movement 
carries with it an extension of operations. The present 
movement in this direction is expected to prove no ex- 
ception to this rule. In upper New York State, lower 
New England and the Philadelphia district activity in 
this respect is marked. 

In accordance with the advance of the price of tubes 
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and plates the prices of boilers have been increased. In 
the line of water tube boilers the advance has approxi- 
mately amounted to 5 per cent. Engine prices remain 
unchanged among the more important concerns, whose 
shops are well filled with work. Among other concerns, 
however, there is quite an extensive shading of prices 
being indulged in. The concessions are so great in some 
instances that the “ big fellows” lose the business. The 
condition of their shops and the bright prospects of the 
near future permitted them to let the business pass by 
without any feeling of uneasiness. 

The Peoria & Eastern Railway Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., advise us that they will shortly be in the 
market for four large boilers for their new shops at 
Urbana, Ill., where they are to erect a car and paint 
shop, 120 x 320 feet; upholstering shop, 35 x 70 feet, 
and a paint storeroom, 24 x 40 feet. Other intended im- 
provements are the erection of a three-stall addition to 
the roundhouse, and a mill room, 40 x 100 feet, at the 
Moorefield yards, Indianapolis. All these buildings are 
to be of brick, with steel roof trusses. They will also 
build a large transfer table and pit, the table to be run 
by electricity. 

Specifications for the boiler plant to be installed by 
the Navy Department in the League Island Navy Yard 
have been increased from 2000 to 3000 horse-power. 

Hooven, Owens & Rentschler of 39 Cortlandt street 
captured the engine contract awarded by the Rolling 
Mill Company of America of Connellsville, Pa. There 
are to be two rolling mill engines aggregating 1500 
horse-power. Each will be 36 x 60 inches in size. 


ia, 
-— 





The Carnegie Steel Company’s New Angle Mill.— 
We noted last week the fact that the Carnegie Steel 
Company would build a new angle mill adjacent to 
the Howard Axle Works, at West Homestead, Pa., to 
have a monthly capacity of 12,000 tons, and to make all 
sizes of angles from 3 x 3 inches up to 8 inches in size. 
When this new angle mill is finished it is the intention 
of the Carnegie Steel Company to remove the angle de- 
partments of the Upper and Lower Union mills, in Pitts- 
burgh, to the new mill. The Carnegie Steel Company are 
so crowded with orders for angles that they have re- 
celitly sublet some of their contracts to other mills. The 
main building for the new angle mill will be about 300 
feet wide and 600 feet long. The plant will be operated 
on the direct process system, the steel billets being taken 
into one end of the mill, reheated, and then put through 
the various processes of rolling, and finished at the other 
end of the plant without rehandling at any stage of the 
rolling. The new plant will have modern equipment, 
including Cahall boilers, electrical machinery and gas 
engines. The building will be erected by the American 
Bridge Company. 


<= 





A paragraph is going the rounds of the daily press 
stating that the American Bridge Company have just 
secured a contract for the construction of 20 steel 
briages along the line of the Uganda Railroad in East 
Africa. This information is not new, as full particulars 
of this contract were reported long since in our col- 
umns. A great deal of the work of construction has 
been completed and the material shipped. 


The forty-fourth meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers will be held in the society’s 
parlors, 12 West Thirty-first street, New York, December 
3 to 6, 1901. Secretary F. R. Hutton has issued a pro- 
gramme covering the subjects which will be discussed 
and the papers which will be read at this meeting. 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has agreed to donate $50,000 toward the 
erection of a Y. M. C. A. building at Vandergrift, Pa., 
where the largest of the sheet plants of the American 
Sheet Steel Company is located. 


At Pittsburgh, in the case of the Pittsburgh Supply 
Company against the Pittsburgh Meter Company, the 
Circuit Court found in favor of the plaintiff. This find- 
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ing was reversed by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and the bill of the complainant was dis- 
missed. 


> 


The Reciprocity Convention. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., November 19, 1901.—The Reci- 
procity Convention, called at the instance of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, began its sessions 
in this city to-day, and will continue during the 20th 
and 21st instant. The opening day’s work has been de- 
cidedly discouraging to those who have looked to this 
convention to formulate sentiment in favor of the pend- 
ing reciprocity treaties. Throughout the three sessions, 
this morning, this afternoon and this evening, high pro- 
tection utterances have been vigorously applauded, 
while appeals for reciprocity arrangements of any kind 
have been received in a silence that has seemed omi- 
nous. With the exception of the extended address with 
which the regular discussion opened, delivered by A. B. 
Farquhar, the well-known manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, and a short paper by George H. Barbour 
of the Michigan Stove Company, there were no un- 
equivocal declarations in favor of reciprocity. Other 
delegates indicated their willingness to advocate reci- 
procity “‘so limited that under no circumstances could 
a single American industry be affected by any form of 
foreign competition.” Such reciprocity must be limited 
absolutely to the reduction of duties on, or the free en- 
try of, “ articles which are not, and cannot be, produced 
in the United States.” The few advocates of a broader 
reciprocity who were in evidence to-day declared that 
many more friends of the pending treaties would be 
heard from before the convention adjourns, but at this 
writing there is little reason to believe the convention 
will take any action favorable to these treaties. 

The delegates present comprised, among others, repre- 
sentatives of the following organizations: Hardware 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, National As- 
sociation of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manu- 
facturers, Home Market Club of Boston, National Asso- 
ciation of Thrasher Manufacturers and Jobbers, New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, Philadelphia Board 
of ‘Trade, American Free Trade League of Boston, Na- 
tional Carriage Builders’ Association, South Brooklyn 
Board of Trade, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Newark 
(N. J.) Board of Trade, Silk Association of America, Na- 
tional Association of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, 
Reading (Pa.) Board of Trade, American Association of 
Glass Manufacturers, Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York, Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati, Manu- 
facturers’ Club of Cincinnati, Louisville (Ky.) Board of 
Trade, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Exchange of De- 
troit, Mich.; National Metal Trades Association, Lumber- 
man’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association of Wilkes-Barre, the Trade League of 
Philadelphia, the Missouri Valley Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, National Association Knit Goods Manufacturers, 
Carriage Builders’ National Association, Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Exchange of Detroit, Mich.; Brooklyn 
Manufacturers’ Association, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, Arkwright Club of Boston, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association, Washington 
Board of Trade, New England Jewelers’ and Silver 
smiths’ Association, Merchants’ Association of New 
York, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Baltimore, St. Louis Millers’ Club, National Founders’ 
Association, National Business League, Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association, Morocco Manufacturing Asso 
ciation, American Paper and Pulp Association, Kansas 
State Millers’ Association, Free Hide League, Columbus 
(Ohio) Board of Trade, Manufacturers’ Club of Wilming 
ton, Del.; Dayton (Ohio) Board of Trade, Manufactur 
ers’ Club of Indianapolis. 

D,. A. Tompkins of Charlotte, N. C., a member of th 
Industrial Commission, was selected as temporary chair 


man, and E. L. Wilson of Cincinnati as temporary secre- 
tary. 
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H. B. F. MacFarland, president of the Board of Dis- 
trict Commissioners, made a brief address of welcome. 
He said in part: 

“Your presence here shows that you have come in the 
spirit of President McKinley’s last public utterance at 
Buffalo, when he said, ‘ Reciprocity is the natural out- 
growth of our wonderful industrial development under 
the domestic policy now firmly established. What we 
produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a 
vent abroad. The excess must be relieved through a 
foreign outlet, and we should sell everywhere we can 
and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and 
productions and thereby make a greater demand for 
home labor.’ The country awaits with interest your con- 
clusions as to the practical application of these ideas 
with confidence that they will reflect the wisdom and 
efficiency which have made you leaders in its industrial 
development.” 

T. C. Search of Philadelphia, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, was selected as permanent 
chairman, and in taking the chair thus outlined the work 
of the convention. Following is a part of his address: 

“Our aim has been to forestall tariff agitation, not to 
encourage it. It is the duty of this convention to harmo- 
nize, as far as possible, the widely differing opinions rep- 
resented in this body, and to reduce to clear and forceful 
expression such principles as we hold in common. We 
are here to harmonize our views, not to emphasize our 
differences. 

“TI take it, we are all agreed as to certain general 
propositions such as these: 

“That some of the duties embraced in our present 
tariff are no longer needful for the existence of the in- 
dustries for whose protection they were imposed. 

“That many of our industries have reached a stage 
in their development where the home market alone can- 
not absorb their entire product, and consequently new 
outlets are necessary for their continuous operation and 
the steady employment of their operatives. 

“That the establishment of more cordial commercial 
relations with other nations by means of an exchange 
of tariff concessions would enlarge the foreign outlets 
of those industries for which increased export trade is 
necessary. 

“That if such applications of the principles of com- 
mercial reciprocity could be made without injury to any 
of our industries the consequent expansion of our for- 
eign trade would be beneficial to all our commercial 
and industrial interests. 

“I judge that we are pretty well agreed as to the 
truth of these propositions. The problem with which 
we have to deal is the practical application of them. 

“ We are a progressive people, and I believe that our 
ideas of commercial reciprocity are broadening some- 
what as our range of vision widens. The reciprocity 
that is wanted to-day is a reciprocity that means some- 
thing, and promises something in the shape of tangible 
advantages for our commerce; not merely expressions 
of kind sentiment toward all the business world, but an 
actual giving and taking of concessions that will open 
wider for us the markets of the world and broaden the 
distribution of our products.” 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Search’s address vice- 
presidents of the convention were chosen, as follows: 
William F. Draper of Massachusetts, T. L. Hickman of 
Georgia, Chas. H. Harding of Philadelphia, James Deer- 
ing of Chicago, Titus Sheard of New York and Robert 
J. Morgan of Ohio. Edward H. Sanborn of Philadelphia 
and E. P. Wilson of Cincinnati were chosen secretaries. 

On reassembling after the recess the presiding officer 
announced that the discussion would be opened by two 
extended arguments designed to place before the con- 
vention two different phases of the reciprocity question. 
The two phases of the subject referred to would be pre- 
sented by A. B. Farquhar of the A. B. Farquhar Com- 
pany of York, Pa., manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments, and Charles Heber Clark of the C. Elwood Lee 
Company of Conshohocken, Pa., manufacturers of sur- 
vical instruments. Mr. Farquhar was then introduced 
and made an able argument In favor of reciprocity. Mr. 
Clark followed in a strong plea against any form of 
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tariff reduction, in the course of whieh he sharply criti- 
cised the advocates of reciprocity who would permit 
foreign goods to be brought into competition with Amer- 
ican products under any circumstances. 

The next speaker was George H. Barbour of the 
Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, who took issue with 
Mr. Clark upon the arguments advanced by him. The 
next speaker was Frank Lake, representing the Manu- 
facturers’ Club of Philadelphia, depreeating any attempt 
to revive tariff agitation. Delegate William S. Bass of 
the South Brooklyn Board of Trade read a short paper, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Inconveniences of Our Latin Neighbors,” 
whiche was designed to show that the South American 
Republics were not in position to sacrifice the customs 
revenues which they would be obliged to surrender if 
they entered into reciprocity treaties with the United 
States. Henry Dalley, representing the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation and the Manufacturing 
Perfumers’ Association, sharply eriticised the French 
reciprocity treaty. 

S. O. Bigney of Attleboro, Mass., a manufacturing 
jeweler appointed to represent his industry, followed 
with remarks also directed chiefly against the pending 
French treaty. The last speaker regularly scheduled 
for the day session was George J. Seabury of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, who op- 
posed all forms of “ tariff tinkering,” but advocated that 
the present surplus in the Treasury be reduced by the 
repeal of the war taxes. At this juncture Geo. A. 
Laughlin of Wheeling, W. Va., apparently forgetful of 
the rule confining the discussion strictly to the subject 
of reciprocity, took the floor and made an attack on the 
United States Steel Corporation, in the course of which 
he said: “ Before the formation of the corporation we 
were enabled to purchase steel billets at a price that 
permitted us to sell our product in all the great markets 
of the world. Since the formation of that corporation the 
price of steel billets has been fixed at such a high figure 
that the question to-day is not how we are going to ex- 
tend that trade, but how we are going to retain the trade 
that has already been established.” 

At the conclusion of the session the presiding officer 
announced the following committees: 

On resolutions: D. A. Tompkins, Charlotte, N. C.; Gen. 
Wm. F. Draper, president Home Market Club, Boston, 
Mass.; Titus Sheard, Little Falls, N. Y., representing 
National Association Knit Goods Manufacturers; W. R. 
Farrand, president Farrand Organ Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; P. W. Gates, Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, 
Ill., representing National Founders’ Association; Chas. 
A, Schieren, New York Chamber of Commerce; S. T. Me- 
Knight, president Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; Frank E. Kaufman, St. Louis Millers’ Club; Mur- 
ray Shipley, representing Manufacturers’ Club, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; J. Gordon Gray, representing Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, Pa. 

On finance: Hamilton Carhart, Detroit, Mich.; W. L. 
Saunders, New York; Owen Osborne, Pennsylvania; J. R. 
Lesson, Boston; Col. Julius J. Estey, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
James Deering, Chicago; C. R. Hoag, Newark, N. J.; H. 
C. Yeiser, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chas. A. Carlisle, South 
Bend, Ind.; Geo. A. Laughlin, Wheeling, W. Va. 

A brief evening session was devoted chiefly to a dis- 
cussion of the desirability of the repeal of the present 
duty of 15 per cent. on hides, which was participated in 
by delegates Harding of Philadelphia, Schieren of New 
York and others. F. B. Thurber of New York made a 
short speech in favor of Feciprocity with Cuba, and gave 
notice that he would at the proper time present a resolu- 
tion covering his views specifically. 

(November 20, by Telegraph.) 


The Committee on Resolutions began its sessions to- 
day, the special object of its deliberations being to formu- 
late a resolution embodying the views of the convention 
as to the action which should be taken by Congress to 
render the reciprocity policy practicable. While it is yet 
too early to predict the outcome with any certainty, yet 
it seems likely that a resolution will be presented by the 
committee recommending that Congress authorize a com- 
mission charged with the duty of investigating the con- 
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dition of the various industries and reporting the findings 
to the Executive for guidance in negotiating reciprocal 
trade agreements. W. L. C. 


ti 


The Zinc Smelting Corporation. 





St. Louis, Mo., November 18, 1901.—Details of the 
plan to consolidate the large zinc smelting companies 
in this section have just leaked out. We are informed 
through authoritative sources of these plans. Options 
have been secured on all of the plants mentioned, and 
E. Rollins Morse & Bro. of 6 Wall street, New York, are 
endeavoring to conclude the details of the consolidation. 

The company are to be known as the Zine Smelting 
Corporation, with offices at 1 Exchange place, Jersey 
City, N. J. This company were organized under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey with a capital of $50,000,000, 
divided into $25,000,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and $25,000,000 of common stock. Five mil- 
lion dollars each of the preferred and common stock are 
io be reserved for the acquisition of properties in addi- 
tion to those already contracted for and for other cor- 
porate purposes. The company have contracted for the 
acquisition of the Illinois Zinc Company, George E. 
Nicholson, Vulcan Spelter Company, Empire Zinc Com- 
pany (Joplin, Mo., plant), Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc 
Company (half interest), James La Tourette, 8S. H. Lan- 
yon & Brother, Lanyon Zinc Company, A. B. Cockerill, 
Prime Western Spelter Company, Collinsville Zinc Com- 
pany, St. Paul Mining Company, Kansas City Mining & 
Spelter Company, Cherokee-Lanyon Spelter Company, 
Girard Zinc Company and Bruce Mining & Smelting 
Company. 

With the acquisition of these properties the corpora- 
tion will, it is claimed, become possessed of a large 
amount of working capital, and in addition will receive 
an additional working capital of $600,000 in cash. It is 
contemplated that through efficient management and 
numerous economies the profits of the corporation will 
be largely increased beyond the combined profits of 
the individual plants, and with the present capacity and 
present market and consumption it is expected that the 
profits of the Zinc Smelting Corporation, from the pro- 
duction of spelter, zinc and sulphuric acid, will be close 
to $4,000,000 annually. The present production of spelter 
in America the prospectus states is about 140,000 tons 
per year, most of which has been consumed at home, 
over 60 per cent. being consumed by the steel-and wire 
industries. Heretofore, it says, the exports have gradu- 
ally increased, but during the present year the home 
consumption has been practically equal to the produc- 
tion. The European production is given as about 380,000 
tons annually, and the consumption as fully 400,000 tons. 
The cost of production in Europe is placed at over $10 
per ton more than in America, and the consumption per 
capita is more than 25 per cent. greater. 

Ss 

New Haven Iron & Steel Company.—Private ad- 
vices from Columbia, Pa., state that negotiations are 
under way for the absorption of the New Haven Iron 
& Steel Company of New Haven, Conn., by the Susque- 
hanna Iron & Steel Company. The latter company were 
organized in June, 1899, with a capital stock of $1,500,- 
ooo, and own the following properties: Aurora Fur- 
nace Company, Wrightsville, Pa.; Columbia Iron Com- 
pany, Columbia Rolling Mill Company and the Jansen 
Iron Company, Columbia, Pa.; Susquehanna Iron Com- 
pany, Susquehanna, Pa., and Steacy & Denny Com- 
pany, York, Pa. The New Haven Iron & Steel Com- 
pany on the 15th inst. started up ‘their two new mills, 
increasing their capacity two-thirds to 40,000 tons of 
finished iron and steel per annum. The improvements 
were all paid for out of the surplus, leaving a cash sur- 
plus on hand of over $100,000, They have three months’ 
work on their books at profitable prices, and the out- 
look is very promising. 





—_— 

McClintic-Marshall Construction Company.—The 
MeClintic-Marshall Construction Company, builders of 
iron and steel structures, with offices in the Park Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. and works at Rankin Station, are so 
«owded with orders that they have decided to mate- 
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tially enlarge their works at Rankin Station, which 
were completed only a few months ago. The addition 
will be built to the main structure of the plant, and will 
be 100 x 200 feet in size. It will be fitted up with elec- 
trical cranes and other modern equipment. 


”_ 
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New Carnegie Records. 





During the month of October the Homestead, Ed- 
gar Thomson and Duquesne Steel Works and the Up- 
per and Lower Union Mill of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany established new production records, the steel out- 
put reaching 348,971 tons for the month, which is at 
the rate of 4,127,652 tons of ingots per year. The out- 
put of rolled and forged product was 403,061 tons for 
the month, equal to an annual output of 4,836,732 tons. 
Compared with the total Bessemer and open hearth in- 
got production of the United States for 1900, the Oc- 
tober rate of output of the Carnegie works would ex- 
ceed 40 per cent. It is probable that this enormous 
make of steel will be continually increased. The mills 
making new records, compared with the best previous 
records, are as follows: 

Edgar Thomson Steel Works. 
Old records. New records. 


Products. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
SAE eT TTT ee reer re 75,059 82,255 
I So oe Cs iw Si Gra ei Ode Ws 63,573 67,236 

Duquesne Steel Works. 
EEE ON inc cn sdsk none ke be oe 53,189 55,521 
eT ere ee or 38,314 40,431 
cf 3: e Go Ree 48,077 51,930 
Homestead Steel Works. 
EE BE. ink en bbet seneexewhe 39,600 40,954 
Open hearth ingots, No. 2............ 39,851 40,613 
Open hearth ingots, No. 3............ 64,588 65,269 
PR Day 6 hG6Ra tk wd eh Sed bed SS 25,937 26,254 
A a ee ee 2,786 3,138 
33-inch cogging mill... ....cccccseces 17,801 18,017 
SS-imcn GRIMS Ml)... ww cccccescve 8,299 9,015 
SD I sg 5 6k 66565 Ke Oe as ad oe 17,590 20,045 
ES eins. o's aia'g ba eon W's he 15,610 17,537 
DR bt ce canes wwe eNOS 24,106 25,199 
err ee re 26,696 27,970 
NS CRP Tee 12,626 12,629 
42-inch universal plate mill.......... 8,228 9,161 
Upper Union Mills. 
RR ava. oan oc anim ob ei cee 2,408 2,864 
PRES. Sos < sesh weskeeens be 0m ad 4,673 4,773 
Sy inks + 55s hb mms bd She Oe 4,462 5,784 
a. 2 & Sp BRR A arene 5,334 5,966 
ok ge eee bwkninle is 3,761 3,926 
Lower Union Mills. 
PR OEE hd cacatce death eee wees 2,178 2,429 





Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Throughout the entire week the market in these 
lines has been very irregular. Early in the week there 
was an unsettling tendency, due to announcement of 
heavy engagements of gold for shipment to Europe. 
There was a recovery from this, however. Trading was 
comparatively light. As a rule the quotations were at 
about the same figure on Wednesday last as they were 
on the Wednesday preceding. The most active of the 
industrial stocks was American Locomotive preferred. 
It made a net gain for the week of 4% points, going from 
85 on Thursday to 89% on Wednesday. American Car 
& Foundry made a gain of a point and a half in both 
the common and preferred issues. Tennessee gained a 
point also. 

On the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange last week 110 was 
bid for preferred shares of the new United Engineering 
& Foundry Company. The capital stock authorized is 
$2,500,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred and $3,000,- 
000 common. 

During the month of October a number of Pittsburgh 
industrial concerns materially increased their capital 
stock. The increase of the Carnegie Tube Company was 
from $150,000 to $300,000; Brown & Zortman Machinery 
Company, from $25,000 to $100,000; Keystone Car Wheel 
Company, from $200,000 to $400,000; National Cable & 
Wire Company, $11,000 to $500,000. All the above con- 
cerns are in Pittsburgh. The Saxman Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Watrobe, from $25,000 to $100,000. Brownsville Mfg. 
Company, Brownsville, Pa., from a nominal capital of 
$1000 to $125,000. 

Dividends.—The directors of the Park Steel Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, one of the constituent companies of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable December 2. 
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HARDWARE. 


CLOSE BUYING. 

There are many buyers in the Hardware and in other 
fields who are constantly hammering the market and in 
every way in their power endeavoring to obtain conces- 
sions in price from manufacturers and jobbers. This is 
sometimes done by resorting to practices which are of 
more than questionable propriety and inconsistent with 
a high sense of business honor. Those who are charged 
with the responsibility of buying either the raw ma 
terial or the finished goods, avoiding this extreme, maj 
at the same time look faithfully after the interests of 
their important department and maintain their position 
as close and successful buyers. 


There is danger, on the other hand, that this depart- 
ment will be neglected. Many houses, both manufac- 
turers and merchants, apparently do not understand not 
only the obligation but the necessity of purchasing goods 
at as low prices as are obtainable, for close buying is a 
necessary forerunner of profitable selling. This is gen- 
erally recognized by large concerns, whether merchants 
or manufacturers—indeed a business is not likely to as- 
sume large proportions where this principle is dis- 
regarded. The buyer’s department in large and enter- 
prising establishments is acknowledged to be one which 
deserves the best attention and justifies the employment 
of competent talent. There are, however, many smaller 
merchants, and even manufacturers, who do not give 
proper attention to the buying of their goods, They do 
not appear to consider the money saved by close buying 
worth the time and trouble necessary to secure low 
prices, or they are so negligent and easy going in their 
methods that they do not care to make the requisite 
effort. Some even labor under the delusion that by pay- 
ing high prices they win the good will of the manufac- 
turers and jobbers with whom they deal. It is not neces- 
sary to point out that this is an entirely mistaken view 
of the matter, and while they may gain a little in this 
way, it is at the expense of losing much. 


Manufacturers and jobbers do not accord the highest 
ratings to the houses paying the highest prices. They 
appreciate dealing with a concern run on strictly busi- 
ness principles, even though its purchases may be limited 
in quantity.. Such a house is generally more favorably 
considered when favors are desired than the easy going 
concern paying higher prices. A good business man 
judges of the house he is dealing with largely by the 
business qualities shown by it. Close buying is regarded 
as a sign of good management which runs all through 
the business. The lack of close buying is a symptom of 
poor management which will show itself in other direc- 
tions. The seller must always watch his credits care- 
fully and be on the alert to detect weakness in those with 
whom he deals. He is generally willing to extend favors 
when he can do so with safety, for he desires to hold 
trade; but, first and last, he is concerned about getting 
he money due him. This is simply business. Nothing 
tends more to insure confidence in the good management 
ind stability of a concern than to have goods bought 
carefully and payments made promptly. Those who are 
lose buyers and avail themselves of the cash discounts 
ire held in higher esteem commercially than houses who 
ire careless in their buying and slow in their payments. 
There are many small merchants who are content as 
matter of course to pay such prices as are quoted them 
vy the few houses from whom they purchase the great 
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bulk of their goods and without making sufficient effort 
to ascertain whether or not the prices are as low as could 
properly be obtained by a little care and attention. 
While the amount thus lost on each invoice is relatively 
small, the aggregate during the year makes it a serious 
diminution from the profits of the business. The trade 
should recognize the truth of the principle that a saving 
in this department is as important in a small business as 
in a large one. This consideration has an added force 
in view of the fact that buying may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the business as a whole. Good buying, good 
store management, good ‘collections and good profits 
naturally go together. Where there is careless buying 
there is generally found careless management in every 


department. 


Condition of Trade. 


Reports received from the various classes of trade 





indicate a satisfactory condition of things and a very 
general activity. With the merchants it is a season 
when business is naturally of large volume and makes 
exacting demands upon those in charge. The approach 
of Thanksgiving, which is a precursor of the holidays, 
is accompanied by increased attention to preparations 
for Christmas and New Year trade, of which many mer- 
chants are making more of late than heretofore. In this 
they are encouraged by the existing prosperity, which 
puts the people generally into an exceptionally good po- 
sition to purchase articles of the better grade or of lux- 
ury. On this account the indications are that business 
of this character with the increased attention given to 
it by Hardware merchants will be unusually large. 
There is thus naturally a good deal of buying for the 
holiday trade in connection with the activity in winter 
goods generally. Among the increasing number of 
houses who buy well in advance of the season such 
lines as Poultry Netting, Lawn Mowers, Steel Goods, 
Wire Cloth, &c., are receiving especial attention, and 
the volume of business thus doing is heavy. There still 
continues to be a good deal of difficultyin getting certain 
classes of goods as fast as wanted, but the supply is 
catching up with the demand, and there is a prospect 
in some lines in which the manufacturers have been bad- 
ly behind their orders that the trade will soon have lit- 
tle reason for complaint. There are, however, many 
who believe that in a good many lines there will next 
season be more or less scarcity if trade attains the vol- 
ume anticipated. The general conditions throughout the 
country are most satisfactory. In connection with the 
existing prosperity the exceedingly advantageous posi- 
tion of the farming interests of the country, which 
has so direct a relation to the activity and profit en- 
joyed by the commercial classes, is a most important 
feature of the situation. It is interesting to note that 
notwithstanding the partial failure of the corn crop the 
value of the farm products of the country, as estimated 
by a high authority for the present year, is fully $400,- 
000,000 more than last year. This certainly promises 
well for the business of the coming year, especially when 
taken in connection with the increase in the value of 
the grain products during the past five years, which ex- 
ceeds that of the preceding five years by $1,000,000,000. 
The outlook for the sale of our products abroad is, on 
the whole, full of promise, and the year draws to a close 
with exceedingly satisfactory conditions. 
Chicago 
(By Telegraph.) 

The one feature about thé Hardware trade concern 
ing which there is no question is that business is good. 
Some say it is remarkably good, but standards have 
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been raised, and what is now called good would have 
been superlative a year or two Everything in 
stock is moving. One of the orders a day or two ago 
included some Screen Doors, the use for which at pres- 
ent is difficult to imagine. The Southwest is rising from 
the commonplace level through a larger buying of warm 
weather goods than is usual late in November, which 
fact is probably explained by open weather and active 
construction work. Goods like Planished and Wood 
Smooth Sheets are not allowed to tarry in stock, but 
melt away as rapidly as received, and various other 
lines are kept low in quantity and variety from the 
same necessity. Tin Plates are slowly getting back into 
circulation. A carload was sold this week from store for 
delivery in Mexico, following one or two similar ship- 
ments. The buyer had Tin Plates on the way from 
Wales, but ocean delays compelled quicker action. 
Heavy Hardware is in excellent demand, manufacturers 
calling for material in large quantities. More noticeable 
than for a long time is the buying of various kinds of 
material for future shipments. The spring trade bas 
already begun, for in some lines present purchases will 
not be delivered until next March. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The general conditions of the Hardware market have 
undergone no change of note since our report of last 
week. The demand is good and strong and a generally 
eheerful and satisfactory feeling is abroad. Prices in 
several lines are still in a rather unsettled condition, 
and in this connection we might mention Wire Nails 
and Steel Goods. There is also evident a rather 
uncertain feeling as to the jobbers’ prices to be settled 
upon in the market for Poultry Netting. A steady and 
heavy demand is reported for Stove Pipe, Meat Chop- 
pers and Cutters and other goods, which came in spe- 
cial demand with the colder season. Preparations are to 
be noted for spring trade by the issuance of circulars 
and price-lists to salesmen on Wire Cloth, Window 
Screens, Screen Doors and Lawn Mowers, and some ac- 
tive selling of these lines is reported. As a result of 
the drought of last season the salesmen working in the 
territory that was most affected report a great falling 
off in the demand for Skates, on account of the com- 
plete disappearance in some sections of the familiar 
skating ponds. 


ago. 


San Francisco. 


MILLER, SLOss & Scotr.—The conditions on the Pa- 
«<ifie Coast have very much improved during the last two 
months. The teamsters’ strike, which started in the 
latter part of July, and which finally spread so as to in- 
clude all the laborers on the water front, has finally 
been settled and nearly all the old hands are back at 
their ald places, having accomplished nothing except 
being idle for a little over two months. 

The machinists’ strike is showing signs of weakness, 
and it is reported that this soon will be a thing of the 
past, and machine shops will soon again be running with 
their customary force. 

The demand for all kinds of Hardware is good, par- 
ticularly in the building line. The grain crop of Cali- 
fornia has been exceptionally good this year, and has 
been nearly all taken care of. If business continues as 
good up to the end of the year as it is at the present 
time, we may look toward as good a year as we had last 
year, 

There are rumors of a consolidation of all the Hard- 
ware interests on the Coast, but up to the present writ- 
ing nothing definite has been accomplished. 

Philadelphia. 

SuPPLEE HARDWARE Company.—Very little, if any, 
change has taken place in trade circles since our last 
letter to The Iron Age, and the volume of trade has been 
about on a level with the preceding two weeks. There 
was no apparent disposition on the part of the retail 
trade to curtail orders under their requirements, and 
there is at present no visible disposition to curtail or 
starve their stocks, With no apparent feeling of un- 
easiness or unrest in regard to prices. 

Many manufacturers are catching up with their or- 
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ders, but uthers are still deplorably behind, so as to caus 

great dissatisfaction with the retail trade, from the 
fact that it is not possible for jobbers to get certain 
zoods. This is notably the case with Axes. If all jo! 

bing houses have sulfered equally with those we hay 

in mind from complaints of their customers, owing t 

the inability of manufacturers to fill orders taken man, 
months ago we certainly sincerely sympathize wit}! 

them. Whether the capacity to produce of the present 
manufacturers is equal to the demand is best known io 
themselves; certain it is, however, that manufacturers 
have accepted orders beyond their ability to complete 
in time for consumers’ wants. 


Louisville. 


W. B. BeLtknap & Co.—Business continues fairly good 
in all departments. There is a notable absence of the 
speculative feeling which prevailed last year and up to 
within a few months, when the facilities for production 
seemed wholly inadequate to the demand. It has been 
a source of wonder to all observers that the immense 
production has been taken up as rapidly and completely 
as it has. But it is hardly to be supposed that it will 
be maintained indefinitely, particularly when such great 
countries as I'rance, Germany and England are “on 
the toboggan,” although the recent bank statements 
from these countries even would seem to give us some 
hope that the bottom of their descent had been reached 
and that henceforward things would improve with them. 

The railroads are still embarrassed for lack of rolling 
stock, particularly for the transportation of coal, and as 
every factory in the land is burning up a full comple- 
ment of fuel the difficulty of providing coal and coke is 
very considerable. 

This product, too, has been interfered with some- 
what by the miners’ strike in our State. Each State 
apparently has to undergo this strain in turn, and the 
otticials of each in turn seem wholly incapable of deal- 
ing with it, until the matter becomes so acute that it is 
intolerable. The disregard for law which has resulted 
in lynchings and unpunished murders throughout our 
country tinds its iirst impulse in the unwillingness of 
the proper officials to do their sworn duty to keep the 
peace, to make arrests for carrying concealed weapons, 
&e. This duty will hardly be performed until public 
sentiment demands it. When the election is once over 
and the gentlemen comfortably settled in their places, 
they use a great deal of discretion as to the construction 
of the law designed to protect personal rights and prop- 
erty. The State courts are woefully inefficient. When 
it comes to the United States courts, then it is a different 
matter, and it is almost the sole protection one can be 
sure of. 

Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPany.—The 
first half of November has witnessed little change at 
fecting the distribution of Hardware and kindred goods 
in a jobbing way. It may be said, however, that such 
changes as have occurred have been, if anything, on the 
side of improvement. 

The month opened auspiciously, and the advent o! 
colder weather has imparted a stimulus to business 
which wiil probably show a perceptible increase befor 
the month closes. 

Conditions in the agricultural districts are quit 
satisfactory, and collections are holding up well, mer 
chants, as a rule. meeting their obligations promptly. 

General business is still holding up to a high stand 
ard of activity. Indications all point to the continuance 
of a good, healthy trade in all lines for some time t 


- come. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE Company.—The cold 
weather for the past few days has increased the volum: 
of business on seasonable goods, and the movement 0! 
Coal Hods, Stove Boards, Heaters, Meat Choppers, &¢ 
has been very heavy. There is also a good business be 
ing done on Christmas goods and there is quite 
scarcity of Boys’ Iron Wagons. Most of the jobbers ar: 
out of the leading sizes and factories also are unable 
supply the demand. 


















We look for trade to continue very brisk until about 
December 15, when, of course, the usual slacking up for 
the holidays will set in, and it will then be somewhat 
quiet until the first of the new year. 

Collections are much better than when we made our 
last report. 
Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLToN.—There is quite a good demand at 
present for goods strictly seasonable, and at this time 
of the year there is always considerable activity, espe- 
cially with our near trade prior to the holiday season 
and to the time for taking the annual inventory of stock. 

Many goods are not easily obtainable, or at least 
there is a great irregularity in the ability of the factories 
o supply all sizes of certain lines. This is not easily 
explained to the retailer and creates considerable dis- 
satisfaction, but there seems no remedy for it. 

With the price of Steel Billets at present $29 per 
ton, as compared with $20 per ton one year ago, which 
is an advance of 45 per cent., the manufacturers are 
showing great conservatism in holding prices where they 
are instead of taking advantage of the situation to put 
goods to a much higher level. It seems somewhat para- 
doxical to write of the immense demand and immense 
contracts for Steel and Iron taxing the capacities of the 
mills for months to come, and then hear of any line of 
goods being reduced in price, but this has happened with 
Steel Goods, such as Forks, Hoes and Scythes, and it 
would seem that the same lack of jydgment which 
forced these goods to abnormally high figures is now 
acting to the other extreme. 

There is a great probability that when the time 
comes for deliveries of the goods purchased at present 
prices in the lines just mentioned there may be a cor- 
responding delay on the part of the factories in the ex- 
ecution of these orders, as the indications are that the 
contracts will be unusually large, looking forward to 
another reaction in price. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzmMuN, KtrK & Co.—Business continues 
good. The weather has been very favorable for saving 
of crops. Threshing from the shock and flax threshing 
are finished. November trade and collections promise 
to be very satisfactory. 


_ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—There is a constant demand for Wire 
Nails, but orders are usually for small lots, owing to 
the uncertainty felt by buyers regarding the future of 
the market. Prices are not uniform over the entire 
country, owing to competition, but regular prices are 
adhered to as closely as possible by the largest produc- 
ers. Concessions are, however, obtainable in many cases 
by large buyers, and the market is represented in a gen- 
eral way by the quotations of $2.15 to $2.30, in carload 
lots, f.o.b. mill. In the prices made by jobbers to 
smaller merchants differentials between jobbers’ and 
retailers’ prices are not usually maintained, and the 
manufacturers who have recently entered the market 
are not observing any uniform rule regarding prices to 
the larger or smaller trade. 

New York.—In the local market the demand for Wire 
Nails continues satisfactory, while orders are usually 
for small lots. There is more or less irregularity in 
prices and the market is represented in a general way 
by the following prices: Small lots at store, $2.35 to 
$2.40; carload lots on dock, $2.25 to $2.30. Orders for 
carloads are of rare occurrence. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The Wire Nail market con- 
tinues unsettled, prices being about the same as a week 
ago. There is scarcely any carload business from store, 
hence quotations in quantity are only nominal; but in 
small lots business keeps up to previous volume, and 
possibly slightly exceeds it. Quotations in small lots 
range usually from $2.40 to $2.45. Local trade is less 
active than the demand from the Southwest. There are as 
yet no stocks accumulating at mills, which is a sufficient 
commentary on the degree of activity. Mills will exert 
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themselves to stock up during the next two or three 
months for the demand, which, from all indications, will 
then be large. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A fair demand about sums 
up the condition of the Wire Nail department of the 
market in this section and a lower range of prices is 
to be noted. A range in prices from $2.40 to $2.45 about 
reflects actual conditions. 


Pittsburgh.—Conditions in the Wire Nail trade remain 
about the same as noted in these reports of several 
weeks past. There is a fairly large amount of business, 
but the supply of Nails is large and the tone of the 
market is weak. Reports are that a move is under way 
to make a price agreement between the leading Wire 
Nail mills, but so far nothing definite has been done. 
We quote Wire Nails at $2.15 to $2.20 in carload lots, 
and $2.20 to $2.30 in less than carload lots, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. For a very desirable order it is probable 
our lower quotation of $2.15 could be shaded. 


Cut Nails.—The market for Cut Nails continues firm 
and there is a fair demand considering the season. Ow- 
ing to the searcity of Steel it is difficult to obtain prompt 
shipment on some sizes of Nails. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to 
point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 
10 days: 

CE Os ovccs cisak et dmancudundadaeeneewe nae $2.05 
Ee TO COP HON iink.n obs oes eweneeainaciedeenna 2.10 

New York.—The Cut Nail demand in the local market 
is normal. New York quotations for carload and less 
than carload lots are as follows: 


Cres en MEO, oc cavnan oo wntwdanscnteaumad $2.18 
Less than carioad lots 0m GOcK. ...ccccccccccesesis 2.23 
NN aos cide viciele naka enhance ean $2.20 to 2.25 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Cut Nails are practically neg- 
lected. Quotations are too close to Wire Nails for atten- 
tion from buyers. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph—A good demand and inquiry 
for Cut Nails is reported and quotable prices show no 
change. Small lots from store are quoted from $2.30 
to $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—The supply of Steel is better, and Cut 
Nail mills are making fairly prompt shipments, but the 
shortage of cars is interfering with deliveries to some 
extent. There is a moderate demand and the tone of 
the market is quite firm. We quote for domestic trade, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus Tube freight to point of destina- 
tion, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
CIN one ccnicines ceestecatetarcbacaserens $2.05 
EGE COR COTIORS TOs cc ccecexcccerseesvenesensia . 2.10 

Barb Wire.—The requirements for Barb Wire are 
naturally growing smaller over the larger part of the 
country as the season advances, although the Southwest 
is still ordering a considerable quantity of Wire. The 
output of the mills has not been materially reduced, and 
this, together with competition, results in prices being 
slightly shaded in some cases. The market, however, is 
generally steady. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent, discount for cash in 10 
days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................+. $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized.............. 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted........ 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized..... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted............66+. 2.70 
To retailers in carload lets, Galvanized............. 3.00 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2. 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 3.10 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The one bright spot in Barb 
Wire is in the Southwest, which continues to ask for 
product as if it were the active season. Prices are un- 
changed. Carload lots are quoted at $2.75 for Painted 
and $3.05 for Galvanized. Less than carloads are quoted 
$2.85 and $3.15, respectively, with these prices firmly 
held. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A quieter feeling is evident 
in the market for Barb Wire and the range of prices Is 
slightly lower. Jobbers quote carload lots of Painted 
at $2.75 and Galvanized at $3.05, less than carload lots 
at $2.80 for Painted and $3.10 for Galvanized. 
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Pittsburgh.—As the season advances demand for Barb 
Wire steadily falls off, and with a heavy supply prices 
are naturally weak and concessions are easily obtain- 
able on good orders. For domestic trade, and for such 
orders as are being placed at this season of the year, we 
quote as follows: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90 in car- 
load lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. Terms 60 days 
net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. It should be noted, however, that the above 
prices are shaded for good orders. 


Plain Wire.—Orders for Plain Wire for delivery afte: 
the first of the year constitute the bulk of the business 
at present. Prices continue irregular on desirable orders. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent, off for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galy. 
To jobbers in carload lots................. $2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots................ 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


Se ee eee $0.40 extra. 
10..........$0.05 advance over base........ .40 “ 
| oe | + - ~ Sbbtenes. eee 
12Zand12%.. .15 g Zs A pe blalat es 40 “* 
Seishin cede. ae ¥ " gee 40 “* 
iinia\sa kcuind oa.) ee es ge eee 40 * 
| ae - a SL ae g etree es .40 2 
Bh a dea vin csue.: A ” 3 Y se airemieke Coe ee 
igissssece an vs -  \ ehhew ace nee 
icthictean ae - > OY decane 1.00 “* 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 


Chicayo, by Telegraph—The demand for Plain Wire 
may be illustrated by the fact that a large producer of 
Poultry Netting has suld almost his entire product for 
nearly a year, buyers getting into line early in order 
to secure desired deliveries next spring. Carload lots 
of Wire are held at $2.40 and small lots from stock at 
$2.50. 


St. Louis. by Telegraph.—A quiet demand is reported 
by jobbers for Plain Wire, and No. 9 is quoted $2.40 to 
$2.45, and Galvanized at $2.80 to $2.85. and the usual 
advance for other sizes. 


Pittsburgh.—There is a fair amount of business, but 
mostly from the consumers of Wire, who are getting 
ready for the spring trade. The jobbers have not yet 
commenced to place contracts. Concessions in prices of 
Plain Wire are being made for desirable orders and 
at competitive points: 


OE $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.30 
ce 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain: Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Lawn Mowers.—The indications are for a satisfactory 
season in Lawn Mowers, with a good volume of business 
at reasonably remunerative prices. The trade apparent- 
ly did not carry over a great many goods from last sea- 
son, and the jobbers and larger retailers are showing a 
disposition to buy in somewhat more than the usual 
quantities. There continues to be a large demand for 
the cheapest grade of Mowers, whichtare, as a rule, sold 
at very close prices, leaving the manufacturers only a 
narrow margin of profit. These goods are necessarily 
of an inferior quality and serve their purpose for only 
a comparatively short time. While dealers continue to 
handle them in large quantities, there is said to be some- 
thing of a tendency toward better goods, as the trade 
are becoming more critical and recognize the better value 
of the higher grades. The prices of this class of Mowers 
are slightly higher than last season, owing to the higher 
price of Iron and advances which have taken place in 
labor. There were, however, early in the season, a good 
many orders taken at about the same prices as last year, 
but there have been subsequent advances of 10 or 15 
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cents. Cpmpetition between the manufacturers is keen, 
which keeps prices down to a close figure. 

Building Paper.—There is some stiffening in prices 
on this class of goods, a complaint being that it is diffi- 
cult to get deliveries from the manufacturers on account 
of the brisk demand, while the congested state of the 
railroads, owing to a shortage of cars, further compli- 
cates matters. In car lots Rosin Sized Sheathing is be 
ing offered at $25 to $28 per ton, some quoting as high 
as $30 and $35 in smaller lots. In Tarred Roofing, single 
ply, a fair price at manufacturing points is $25 
per ton; two-ply, per roll, 40 cents; three-ply, per roll, 
60 cents; no freight allowance. Slaters’ Tarred Felt 
is quoted at $27 per ton in car lots, with an advance of 
5 per cent. on smaller purchases. 

Cordage.—No material change has taken place in the 
condition of the Rope market during the week. AI- 
though manufacturers’ quotations are the same, Sisal 
Rope is a little firmer in price. Different manufacturers’ 
quotations vary as follows: Manila Rope, on a basis of 
7-16-inch and larger, 12% to 13 cents, and Sisal, on the 
same basis, from 8% to 94 cents per pound. A 14-cent 
rebate for larger lots is allowed. Demand is compara- 
tively light. Quotations on Jute Rope are as follows: 
Jute Thread Rope, 44 inch and up, 6% cents for No. 1, 
and at 6 cents for No. 2. Jute Yarn Rope, %4 inch and 
up, 5 cents per pound. 


Glass.—Considerable interest is manifested as to the 
probable outcome of the meeting to be held this week 
by the combined Glass manufacturers and the jobbers’ 
association. The price agreement between the Ameri- 
can Window G'ass Company and the Independent Glass 
Sompany, it is understood, will soon expire, and it is 
not known whether it will be renewed. If it is not, and 
manufacturers outside the combines pursue an inde- 
pendent policy, some interesting developments in regard 
to prices are expected. The Co-operative Federation, 
whose output was contracted for by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, for the purpose of maintaining prices, 
is another factor in the situation. If the combined 
manufacturers, singly or in harmony, make a cut in the 
price of Glass to meet or undersell the importers and 
the independent domestic factories, the Co-operative 
Federation is likely to be heard from. Under the 
circumstances the position of the jobbers’ association is 
considered strong, as they will probably be in a posi- 
tion to accept or reject the prices and terms of the com- 
bine regarding the placing of their large order for early 
delivery next year. For several weeks past there has 
been no regularity cr firmness in the Glass market, as 
far as the first three brackets of single strength are 
concerned. Jobbers are making prices to meet quota- 
tions, which in some cases are below 85 and 20 per 
cent. discount. Invoices are, in some cases, made out 
with net figures, instead of in the regular way with 
list prices and discounts. 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—There is a perceptible 
falling off in the demand for White Lead in Oil, in- 
cident to the restricting of outside work with the ad- 
vance of the season. The market continues fairly 
steady for small lots of White Lead in Oil. Quotations 
remain unchanged as follows: In lots of 500 pounds or 


over, 6% cents; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 7 cents 
per pound. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The supply of spot Linseed Oil is 
vet inadequate to fully supply the moderate demand. 
There is a difference of opinion among the trade re- 
garding the future of the market. The opinion is ex- 
pressed by some that after the first of the year prices 
will be much lower. On the other hand, it is reported 
that 60 per cent. of the new Flax Seed crop has been 
purchased by crushers at the high prices which have 
been ruling. and that in consequence it is thought that 
crushers cannot afford to let the market fall off to any 
great extent. However, the market for spot Oil is 
easier, and futures for Western Oil are offered at low- 
er figures. City Raw, for immediate delivery, is quoted 
at 60 to 61 cents, according to quantity, and Western 
Raw at 56 to 57 cents per gallon, according to quantity. 
For January to June deliveries of Western Raw 58 to 
54 cents is being asked. Independent New York State 
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crushers are quoting spot Raw Oil,‘delivered, at 57 
cents, and Boiled Oil at 58 cents per gallon, in less than 
carload lots. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Demand for Turpentine has 
been comparatively light during the week, buying being 
confined to jobbing lots. The market is firm at the fol- 
lowing quotations, according to quantity: Southerns, 
37% to 38 cents; machine made barrels, 38 to 38% 
cents per gallon. 





NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE regular monthly meeting of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association was held at the 
United States Hotel, Boston, November 13, preceded, as 
usual, by a meeting of the Executive Committee, at 
which considerable business was transacted. Dinner 
was served at 5.30 p.m., to which about 50 persons sat 
down. President George A. Burditt presided and at the 
close of the dinner introduced Congressman Samuel L. 
Powers of the Eleventh Massachusetts District, who de- 
livered an interesting address on the subject, “‘ The Typ- 
ical American.” 

Mr. Powers said that the typical American was the 
average American, one possessing the characteristic 
traits upon which the national character was founded. 
These traits were industry, thrift, love of education, 
courage, good nature and patriotism. We were a nation 
of workers and the loafer had no place under the Stars 
and Stripes. There were 27,000,000 of people in the 
United States engaged in the gainful occupations. Of 
this number more than 17,000,000 were wage earners 
and constituted a tremendous moral and political force 
in upholding American institutions. Thrift was the abil- 
ity and capacity for accumulating wealth. The valuation 
of the property possessed by the American people 
amounted to 90,000,000,000 of dollars, of which sum 25,- 
000,000,000 were accumulated during the decade from 
1890 to 1900. This.sum was greater than the entire prop- 
erty accumulated from the landing of Columbus down 
to the breaking out of the Civil War, and the present 
valuation of property possessed by the American people 
was greater than that which had been accumulated by 
all races through all ages from Adam down to the time 
of the adoption of our Federal Constitution in 1789. 

Referring to our railroad system, Mr. Powers said 
that the American people had constructed and equipped 
during the last 60 years 180,000 miles of railroad—enough 
in extent to encircle the globe seven times and leave a 
surplus sufficient to build a line from Boston to San 
Francisco. He referred to the adoption of methods of 
economy which had proved so essential to industrial de 
velopment and cited as an illustration the fact that the 
charge in 1837 for transporting a ton of freight one mile 
was 7 cents, while in 1890 the charge was only three- 
fourths of 1 cent. 

Referring to our love of education, he said that the 
American people fully recognized that the safety and 
security of free institutions depended upon the intelli- 
gence of the masses, and that we expended last year 
$200,000,000 for free, compulsory education of our people, 
this sum being more than was expended by Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Italy and Spain 
combined. 

He said that courage was a characteristic trait of 
Americans and was so recognized by the world since the 
day when Captain Parker with his undisciplined band 
of men and boys met the regulars on Lexington Green 
down to the night that Dewey sailed into Manila Harbor 
over the submarine mines and beneath guns of frowning 
forts. 

Referring to the good nature of the typical American, 
he told many stories to illustrate this characteristic and 
closed with a tribute to American patriotism. 

Following this L. H. Pease of the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., was called upon and addressed the com- 
pany briefly. On motion of Charles E. Adams a rising 
vote of thanks was tendered Congressman Powers. Dur- 
ing. the evening vocal music was furnished by James W. 
Calderwood. 


Secretary Farless announced that the Eutertainment 
Committee for the December meeting were D. Fletcher 
Barber, Henry M. Sanders and James A. Farless. This 
meeting will be held December 11, and will be the annual 
ladies’ night of the association. It is expected that 
Lieut.-Governor John L. Bates will be the principal 
speaker of the evening. 





FOREIGN SHIPMENTS OF WIRE AND NAILS. 


VERY satisfactory exhibit of the condition of our 
A export interests is given in statistics from 
the Custom House relating to the shipments of 
Wire and Nails from Eastern ports during October. 
The figures show that their volume during that month 
aggregated 7500 tons, which was nearly 40 per cent. in 
excess of the shipments in September, and makes Oc- 
tober the record month for the year. 

Australia was the largest buyer of Wire last month, 
12 lots, amounting to no less than 2616 tons, and includ- 
ing a single shipment of 1022 tons, having been for- 
warded to various antipodean ports. The Wire exports 
to South American countries were also especially heavy 
last month, the total shipments being 1260 tons, distrib- 
uted as follows: Buenos Ayres, 720 tons, in seven lots; 
Rosario, 214 tons, in three shipments; Brazil, 208 tons, 
in three lots; Chile, 125 tons, in one consignment, while 
the balance was forwarded to Montevideo. The South 
African shipments aggregated 914 tons in three lots. 
Mexico took four shipments, representing in all 250 tons. 

The exports to Europe amounted to 952 tons, of which 
the United Kingdom took 893 tons, made up thus: Man- 
chester, 655 tons, in four lots; London, 88 tons, in three 
shipments; Liverpool, 56 tons, in three shipments; Bris- 
tol, 50 tons, in one lot, while the balance was distributed 
almost equally between Hull and Glasgow. The Con- 
tinental European export buyers were France and Swe- 
den. Minor Wire shipments were also made during 
October to Cuba, Bombay, China and Japan. 

The export shipment of Nails during last month 
amounted to 1226 tons. Australia was the largest pur- 
chaser, 342 tons in seven shipments going to various 
ports in that part of the world. The exports to Far 
Eastern ports amounted to 211 tons. Consignments to 
China and Japan aggregated 205 tons, while the balance 
went to Bombay. The total shipments to Europe were 
269 tons. Following are details of the consignments: 
To the United Kingdom, 116 tons, in two lots; Liverpool, 
58 tons, in one lot; Glasgow, 57 tons, in two consign- 
ments, while the balance was about equally divided be- 
tween Newcastle-on-Tyne and Leith. The shipments 
to Continental Europe comprised 73 tons, the ports to 
which consignments were made being Havre, Copen- 
hagen, Trieste and Marseilles. South America took 124 
tons of Wire Nails in October, Brazil being forwarded 
115 tons, the balance going to Chile. Minor shipments 
also went to Mexico, Manila and South Africa. 





DEATH OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ERRINGTON. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN ERRINGTON died at his 
B home at Clifton, Staten Island, November 19 of 
pneumonia. Mr. Errington was born at Yarmouth, Eng- 
land, in 1822, and came to America when quite a young 
man. For a few yeags after his arrival in America he 
was connected with Harper & Bros., publishers, and 
then, in 1848, associated himself with his brother-in-law, 
Alfred Field, who, with others, founded the house of 
Alfred Field & Co. in 1836 and had been continuously 
connected with this firm ever since. A. H. Saxton, who 
has been intimately associated with Mr. Errington for 
47 years, bears testimony to the fact that he was the 
most upright and pure minded man he has ever known, 
and under all circumstances a gentleman. During all 
this long time he had never heard Mr. Errington utter 
a word that could not be uttered in the most refined 
assembly. He was lovingly considerate of all about 
him, and always ready to ignore and efface himself if 
by so doing he could bring help and sunshine to others. 
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NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COM- 
PANY. 

N connection with the maturing of plans as to the 
I carrying on of their business, the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, have been considering 
the question as to whether or not it was advisable to 
have a retail department, and have recently issued the 
circular given below, in which they announce to the re- 
tail Hardware trade of the city that they have decided 
not to open a retail store when they move into their 
new building. It is also determined, in accordance with 
the policy pursued duriog the five months since the re- 
organization of the company, that they will confine their 
business strictly to Hardware, Cutlery and Sporting 
Goods, and on exclusively wholesale lines. We under- 
stand also that as far as possible, considering the varied 
conditions which exist in the wide territory which they 
cover, they will seek only the trade of legitimate deal- 
ers in Hardware. This policy will certainly meet with 
the approval of the trade. 

We are advised that it is one of the principles of the 
new organization not to have any agreements or under- 
standings with any of their competitors in regard to the 
regulation of prices or other matters, and the company 
are not a member of any association or other trade or- 
ganization. They do not believe that the time has yet 
arrived when individuality in business is to be elimi- 
nated, and, as far as it is possible, hope to develop the 
closest personal relations with their customers. 

The company are making arrangements by which 
they secure the sale in their territory of certain leading 
lines of goods, among which are those of the Clinton 
Wire Cloth Company, Geneva Tool Company, Belding- 
Hall Mfg. Company and J. J. Vollrath Mfg. Company, as 
referred to in the circular given below: 

The large increase and satisfactory condition of our 
wholesale business, both in the city and in the country, 
and the strong sentiment that prevails among retail 
Hardware dealers and also the manufacturers that it is 
not in harmony with the spirit of the times for jobbers 
to come in competition with their own customers through 
a retail department, led our Board of Directors to unani- 
mously vote against opening a retail department in our 
new building when it is completed. 

As the Hardware trade in St. Louis will no doubt be 
interested in our decision, I take this occasion to promptly 
advise you that this question is now settled. For some 
time past we have had placed prominently at the front 
door of the office of our wholesale business signs reading, 
“No Goods Sold at Retail.” 

On the first of the year we propose to largely increase 
our facilities for taking care of our city business. Our 
city department will be placed under the direction of one 
of our most valued and experienced men. We are very 
sincere and earnest in our desire to serve the city trade 
of St. Louis in a prompt and satisfactory manner. We 
are constantly adding to our lines of goods and increas- 
ing our stock, and we are sure those dealers who have 
not in the past received service that was altogether sat- 
isfactory will find a constant improvement on our part. 

The reorganization of this business took place too late 
in the year for us to accomplish very much in rearrang- 
ing our fall lines. You will, however, find us very strong 
in spring lines. We have secured the exclusive sale for 
this city of Clinton Wire Cloth, Geneva Steel Goods 
and Belding New Perfection Refrigerators. We will 
carry a heavy stock of Lightning Freezers, Wabash 
Screen Doors and Window Screens. We have also se- 
cured the control for the Central West of a new line of 


Colored Enamel Ware manufactured by Vollrath of She- 
boygan, Wis. 


Our salesman will call to see you in the near future 
with our bottom prices, best terms and full information 
in regard to these and many other lines of goods, and 
we trust you will give us liberal encouragement in the 
way of orders. not only for immediate wants, but for 
these various lines of spring goods for future delivery. 


<< — 


BUCKLEY-HART MFG. COMPANY. 


HE CRESCENT BRASS & IRON COMPANY and 
T the Hart Company of Detroit, Mich., have been 
consolidated under the name of the Buckley-Hart Mfg. 
Company. They will continue to make the same lines 
as have heretofore been made by the separate com 
panies—namely, Plumbers’ Supplies, Lawn Sprinklers 
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and Nozzles, Hardware Specialties, Brass and Bronze 
Vaults, Trimmings, Elevator Inclosures, Grilles, Toy 
Banks, &c. The officers of the new company are as fol- 
lows: Jas. P. Buckley, president; Robert W. Hart, vice- 
president; Wm. C, Anderson, secretary; Richard P. Joy, 
treasurer. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, Grc., relating to general lines of goods. 


J. N. Schwartz & Co., Hardware merchants, Salina, 
Kan., are about to engage also in the wholesale busi- 
ness, and will value catalogues and quotations pertain- 
ing to Shelf and Builders’ Hardware, Iron and Steel 
and Wagon Wood Work. 





Station Equipment Company, Marquette Building, 
Chicago, advise us of their desire to receive catalogues 
from manufacturers of engines of all kinds, boilers and 
pumps. 


W. W. Whitehead Company, with main office and 
shops at Davenport, Iowa, have just transferred their 
sales organization to 204 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
The company are desirous of having a complete collec- 
tion of catalogues in their line on file in this office, and 
request that manufacturers of Engines, Boilers and 
Pumps favor them with their printed matter. 


WESTLAKE MFG. COMPANY. 


EWING MACHINES are one of the lines of which 
many Hardware merchants have taken hold during 
the past few years, to their satisfaction and profit. It 
is a line which comes in as naturally, if not more so, 
than Bicycles and other articles which are generally 
marketed through this channel. Reports show that the 
sale of Sewing Machines through the medium of the 
Hardware trade is constantly increasing, and promises 
soon to attain large proportions, in view of the ener- 
getic efforts which some of the manufacturers are mak- 
ing to induce merchants to handle them. Among the 
well-known manufacturers in this line are the West- 
lake Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., who have just is- 
sued Catalogue B, relating to the ball bearing New 
Howe, Kensington and Westlake Sewing Machines, 
which are fully illustrated and described. Particular 
attention is called to the latest addition to their line of 
Sewing Machines—the five-drawer automatic lift and 
drop head cabinet, style No. 12—which combines the 
well-known sewing qualities of the New Howe with 
tasty, artistic cabinet work, making it an especially 
handsome piece of furniture. The machine will sew 
anything from silk to the heaviest bulky goods. Atten- 
tion is also called to the variety of work possible with 
the attachments furnished with this machine. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


THe LUFKIN RULE Company, Saginaw, Mich., and 
280 Broadway, New York, have issued a catalogue of 
some high grade specialties of their manufacture 
adapted for advertising purposes. Among the articles 
are Pocket Tapes of both steel and linen in nickeled 
eases 8, 5 and 8 feet long; Universal Tapes, leather 
eases, 25, 33 and 50 feet lengths; Flexible Steel Pocket 
Rules, 1 and 2 feet long in cases; machine divided 
Flexible Steel Rules, graduated to sixty-fourths, 4 and 
6 inches long, and Hickory Board. Rules, 3 feet long. 
These goods are sold in lots of hundreds or thousands 
to manufacturing and other concerns who wish to give 
them away, their business address and card being put 
on the goods in a suitable place. 


INCORPORATION papers have been taken out for a 
paint company, known as the Orr, Dean & Barry Com- 
pany, successors to the Orr & Abbott Paint Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. The officers of the new company are 
as follows: President, Oliver Orr, Columbus; vice-presi- 
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Jjent, Geo. M. Gray, Coshocton, Ohio; secretary, Geo. 
Barry, Columbus; treasurer, H. Clay Dean, Columbus; 
superintendent, B. B. Naylor, Columbus. Mr. Orr was 
one of the original owners of the Orr & Abbott Paint 
Company, who were establishéd in Columbus in 1879. 
Messrs. Dean and Barry have been traveling salesmen 
for the Orr, Brown, Price Drug Company of Columbus, 
the former for the past 13 years, and the latter for the 
past 11 years. Mr. Naylor is a practical paint maker, 
and has had a wide experience. Geo. M. Gray is en- 
gaged in the retail and wholesale Hardware business in 
Coshocton. The company will continue to manufacture 
the high grade liquid paint that has been on the mar- 
ket for a number of years. Everything is now being 
made ready for the active prosecution of business, and 
salesmen will start out on the road within the next few 
weeks. 


THE PENN SHOVEL Company, Corry, Pa., have opened 
an office at 21 Beekman street, New York, and appointed 
Charles S. Stephens general sales agent. All inquiries 
should be addressed to him. The company now have 
their new works in operation, producing large quantities 
of goods. Mr. Stephens is also general sales agent for 
the Penn Radiator Company, whose works are also at 
Corry, Pa. 


—_— 
ae 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Spencer Hardware Company, Keene, N. H., have re- 
cently completed and moved into one of the _ best 
equipped stores in that section of the country. The 
establishment is 125 feet long by 32 feet wide, with 12- 
foot ceiling. Its location is such that an ample suffi- 
ciency of light is obtained. The front is practically all 
of glass, having a broad recessed landing and a double 
entrance. The show windows on either side are 8 feet 
deep. Eighty feet from the front the store is divided 
by a half partition and grill, the rear part being used 
mainly for bulky stock and for shipping and receiving 
goods. The store fixtures are of oak and ash, mainly. 
There are large wall cases with glass fronts near the 
entrance, those on the right being devoted to Cutlery 
and Sporting Goods, and those on the left to Tools and 
Builders’ Hardware. There are also tall glass floor 
eases of the “silent salesman” type, filled with similar 
goods. Extending to the rear the shelving on either side 
is filled with Hardware of all descriptions, and there 
are center counters, beginning a good distance from the 
entrances, where miscellaneous goods in large variety 
are displayed. The rear of the store is devoted largely 
to Paints, Oils, Agricultural Tools and other heavy or 
bulky goods. ‘The basement, used for storage, is reached 
by a broad stairway in the rear of the partition near the 
office. The store is provided with gas and electric light- 
ing fixtures. The business was established about 
1815, the firm having changed several times. I. N. Spen- 
cer, the senior member of the_ present company, has 
been connected with the store since 1855, and has been 
a partner since 1864, being one of Keene’s oldest mer- 
chants. 





J. Mangan & Sons, retailers of Shelf and Heavy Hard 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Sporting Goods, &c., Beresford, S. D., have incorporated 
under the style of the Mangan Hardware Company, and 
on January 1 next will assume and continue the business. 
They purpose enlarging their facilities so that they may 
be in a better position to look after the requirements of 
their patrons. 


Rumage, Malone & Cooper is the style of a new con 
cern who have lately opened up in the Hardware, Stove. 
Tinware, Agricultural Implement and Sporting Goods 
lines at Hobart, Oklahoma. They will carry on a whole 
sale as well as retail business. 


Culler Bros. have lately opened up in business at 
Perrysville, Ohio, handling a stock comprising General 
Hardware, Stoves and Furnaces, Farm Implements, 
Paints, Varnishes, &c. 
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SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


The trade are invited to contribute information in regard 
to methods whi d satisfactory, with descriptions 
of attractii ¢ ai splays. Lnqu iviles 


careful attention will be xg 
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also are soli ited, lo whi A 
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STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


BY B. W. HAVERFIELD. 
PART Il. 
SILVERWARE, LAMPS AND CARVING SETS. 

The colors used in this display, which is shown in 
Fig. 5, were pale blue, white and royal purple. The 
windows were illuminated with 25 electric lamps placed 
at top of window. The front and rear arches had 32 
muiticolored electric lamps. The front arch, which sets 
3% feet in front of the rear arch, had ten electric lamps 
on the back of the arch. These could not be seen from 
the street and added very materially in lighting the in- 


© 
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Fig. 5.—Silverware, 


terior of the window. Each section of lights was con- 
trolled by separate switch. 

The parlor lamps shown on the front arch or frame 
work, each had an incandescent light on the inside, 
which were lighted during display. The rear arches 
were supported by columns of white. All arches and 
frame works were covered with white puffing made of 
crushed white paper. The borders and trimming were 
of royal purple puffing made of cheese cloth. 

All shelving and display cards were covered 
royal purple velvet. 


with 
About half of the goods in the 
display were solid Sterling Silvers Ware in white satin 
lined cases. The rest was Plated Hollow and Flat Silver 
Ware, Sterling Silver Novelties, Cut Glass Ware, fancy 
Lamps and Carvers in cases. The color effect in this 
Was magnificent and -at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, not only from custom- 
ers of the store but of the local press. Nearly all goods 
in this display were priced in plain figures. 


window, especially at night, 


POCKET AND TABLE CUTLERY, BRONZE AND CHINA CLOCKS, 
NICKEL AND BRASS GOODS. 

The design and frame work in this display, Fig. 5, 

was the same as used in the Silver Ware window just 

described and were both on display at the same time, 
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giving the front of the store quite a handsome and elab 
orate appearance. The colors used, pale blue, white and 
royal purple, handsomely illuminated at night with 
multicolored electric lights. The fronts of the arches 
were decorated with holly, palms and ferns. All arches 
and frame work were covered with white puffing. The bor 
ders and edges were trimmed with royal purple puffing. 
The shelving and display cards were covered with royal 
purple. The goods shown in this window consisted of 
Pocket and Table Cutlery, Razors and Manicure Goods, 
Child’s Sets, Nut Picks and Cracks, Clocks, 5 o’clock 
Teas, Chafing Dishes, Toy Ice Cream Freezers, &e. All 
zoods were priced in plain figures. 
STEEL GOODS DISPLAY 

The only frame work used in this display, Fig. 7, 
consisted of four Wagon Wheel Rims covered with White 
crushed paper and fastened to the back and ends of the 
window. Long Handled Steel Goods, such as Garden 
and Lawn Rakes, Cotton Field and Garden Hoes, Hay 
and Manure Forks, were set up on inside of these half 


tty uty 


Lamps and Carving Sets. 


 ] 
circles, and the D Haudle goods sat around outside of 
same. The floor was a good representation of a tile floor 
and was made first by covering the floor with white 
paper. On top of this was placed dark green card boards 
cut into squares, leaving every other space white. On 
the floor was a Five-Tooth Cultivator, Horse Garden 
Harrow, Hand Garden Plow, Garden Barrow, Grass 
Hooks, Pruning Goods, Scythes, Grub Hoes, Mattocks, 
Poultry Netting, Hand Corn Planters, &c. Prices were 

marked in all goods in plain figures. 

FISHING TACKLE DISPLAY. 

A giance at Fig. 
work 


§ clearly shows that all the frame 
necessary for this particular display consists 
merely of a square frame set up in the center of the 
window and covered with red bunting, the edges and 
vorders being of green puffing of tissue paper. Upon 
this frame were mounted Lines, Pole Tips, Tie Guides, 
Furnished Lines, &c., and around each end was placed 
a stack of Guns. 

The Horseshoe in center of the display was made in 
the same way and from it were displayed Reels costing 
froin 10 cents to $20. Diagonally across the center was 
the sign ‘* Good Lueck to Fishermen.” 

The back and end walls were first covered with red 
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bunting, over which was stretched Minnow Netting. 
The fan shaped festoons in rear were made of white 
erushed paper over Netting, and a border of green tissue 
paper. Upon the crushed paper was displayed Jointed 
Rods. Against back wall and on each side of the horse- 
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caught during the season with our 
and Tennessee 
Te 
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Tennessee Bass Line 
first prize being a 
the second prize a 


Bass Hooks. The 
nnessee Bass Reel valued at $15, 


Split Bamboo Rod valued at $10, and the third prize a 


Bristol Steel Rod valued 


at SS. This window attracted 














Fig. 6.—Cutllery, 


Fig. 


shoe was a stack of Rifles, 
to wall. Ou the floor 
kindred to this line of goods. In center 
rear of the horseshoe was a 5-gallon 
upon which was a 1-gallon Jug, bearing a 
Medicine.” 

Three prizes were 


and a little 
Minnow Tar 
eard, 


1.—Ste 


Clocks, 


Lad 


around a half oval fastened 
space were placed the Sundries 


in 
ik, 


* Snake 


offered for the largest black bass 


Nickel and Brass Goods. 


oods Display. 


a great deal of attention and sold a large amount of 
goods. 


SPORTING GOODS DISPLAY. 

What carpenter or frame-work was necessary to pro- 
duce the display of Sporting Goods illustrated in Fig. 9 is 
apparent from a glance at the cut. It consists 
three arches and step 


very 
merely of two triangle columns, 
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shelving. The triangle columns were made of light lum- 


ber and covered with red bunting, and were edged with 
green tissue paper puffing, upon which were sampled and end walls, also floor space, was nicely arranged with 
Baseball Mits, Catchers’ Gloves and Masks. One of these goods relating to the Sporting Goods line. 
were freely used in this display. 


velvet, and edged with white puffing. On this were 


placed Reels and Lines of every description. The back 


Price cards 
was placed in each of the back corners of the window. 
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Fig. 8.—Fishing Tackle Display. 
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Sporting Goods Display. 


Over each was placed a small arch of the same con- HOUSE 
struction, upon which were sampled Tennis Rackets and Fig 
Boys’ Bats. 


FURNISHING GOODS DISPLAY 

10 shows a line of merchandise that is very hard 

to make an attractive display of, although if tastily ar- 

a large ranged in window at the proper season of year, with 

was a step shelving. The plenty of price and descriptive cards, it will attract the 
prospective buyer and make sales. Particular attention 


The center of the window was occupied by 
arch, in the rear of which 


arch was made of light lumber, and covered with blue 
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might be called to the gathered draperies at the back 
and top of the window, and the rather striking effect 


they produce. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Curicaco SoLAR Licgut Company, Department 32, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Catalogue of the Nulite Incandescent Vapor 
Gas Lamps, which are referred to as burning about 94 
per cent. of air and 6 per cent. of hydrocarbon gas, 
making a pure, steady, strong and economical light. 
‘The catalogue illustrates the line of these Lamps which 
the company are making, including Wall, Table and 
Student Lamps, two, three and four light Chandeliers, 
indoor and Outdoor Are Iliuminators, Street Lamps, &c. 

C. E. JENNINGS & Co., 101 Reade street, New York: 
Special illustrated descriptive catalogue of 28 pages, 
11% x 7% inches, devoted to Tool Chests and Tool 
Cabinets for the hardware trade filled with tools, suita- 
ble for professional mechanics, gentlemen amateurs 


5 
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page catalogue of the improved Morrow Coaster Brake 
for bicycles, the 28 illustrations showing the various 
processes employed in its manufacture, in which there 
are 264 different operations and handlings. 


THE ADAMS Company, Dubuque, Iowa: Catalogue No. 
7, devoted especially to their Hardware Specialty line. 
It illustrates Diamond Extension Fire Backs and Front 
Grates, Diamond Adjustable Cook Stove Damper, Dia- 
mond Stove Pipe Damper, Diamond Vise, Adams Reg- 
ister, Barrel Truck, Gradometer, &c. They have recent- 
ly added several new articles to their line. 


<i 
—_— 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Fine Manicure Sets, Razors and Scissors. 





Graef & Schmidt, 107 Chambers street, New York, 
sole agents for the United States and Canada of Joseph 
Henckels, Solingen, Germany, have now, they believe, 





Fig. 10.—House Furnishing Goods Display. 


und boys, listed from $12 per dozen to $50 each. There 
re also iines of empty Tool Chests for carpenters and 
wood worker, machinists and jewelers, each made with 
reference to the purticular trade they are for. 


THE KrystONE Mrc. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Cata- 
logue No. 12, relating to their line of Keystone Reversi- 
ble Ratchets, Monarch Single Acting Ratchets, Socket 
Wrenches, ‘fap Wrenches, Stud Drivers, Westcott Ad- 
ustable S Wrenches for but and pipe, Taper Sleeves, 
Steel Sockets, Nail Sets, Boring Tool Holders, &c. 


ROLLMAN Mrc. Company, Mount Joy, Pa.: Postal 
folder, calling attention to their Rollman Apple Cutter 
ind Rollman Cherry Seeder. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, successors to Meri- 
len Britannia Company, Meriden, Conn.: For the use of 
merchants in facilitating the sale of their “1847 Rogers 
Bros.” brand, the company issue a handsomely engraved 
hanger, about 17 x 12 inches in size, which calls par- 
ticular attention to their latest design in this brand, 
the Avon pattern. 


EctipsE Mrc, Company, Elmira, N. Y.: Twenty-four- 


the largest line of manicure and scissors cases ever 
brought to this country. Some of the later importa- 
tions are in mother of pearl, tortoise shell and ivory, the 
assortinent aggregating about 150 patterns. 

Another new line is in the way of razor cases in the 
sizes to contain four and seven razors, with handles of 
ivory and (black) hard gubber. The cases, covered with 
genuine black seal leather, are rectangular in form with 
partial telescoping covers, that for seven razors being 
6144 x 34% x 1% inches, the others being only 2 inches 
wide instead of 34% inches. The seven-day case has the 
name of each day of the week in gold in connection with 
each razor compartment, the same being true for the 
four-razor case, except that the days named are Sun- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

In scissors cases there are some elegant examples in 
genuine seal containing five pairs of scissors. The 
blades: and handles are of steel with beautiful mount- 
ings of pearl, tortoise sheil and ivory, the scales being 
each side of the steel and artistically riveted on, some 
of’ them costing the trade $20 a case. , 

For importation orders only, under their own brand, 
they have on exhibition some new styles of library 
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scissors for the fine trade. These are made of fine ma- 
terial with antique ornamental brass handles, each be- 
ing sheathed nearly to the bows in both ornamental 
brass cases aud a combination of brass and leather, 
some of which have silver plated surfaces. Six lengths 
made in each style, the more recent 
styles here mentioned being in addition to 75 other 
styles of similar character longer on the market. This 
kind of scissors is also put up in sets of two and three, 
while still other sets contain library scissors and paper 
cutter in combination. 


of scissors are 


Furnace or Heater Pipe Tin in Rolls. 

Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and 47 Cliff street, New York, have just put on the 
market heater pipe tin in rolls for the convenience of 
tinsmiths and others who manufacture furnace or heater 
pipe of tin. The metal is seamed together in lengths 120 
feet long and 20 inches wide, each length containing 
200 square feet, either IC or IX tin. The material is 
packed for shipment in sheet iron casks or cylinders 
with wooden heads, so that it is well protected until 
needed. An important feature of this product is that the 
workman is always prepared to make up any diameter 
of pipe from one bundle of each grade of stock, instead 
of being compelled to carry tin plates in boxes of the 
various sizes needed for each diameter, some of which 
are seldom used. 


Hockey, Wood Top Racer and Rocker Skates. 


Barney & Berry, Springfield, Mass., and 114 Cham- 
bers street, New York, have added to their comprehen- 
sive line of ice skates several that are new to the trade. 
No. H is a low priced hockey skate, with blades of solid 
steel, hardened and extra long bearing. The tops are of 
crucible steel, bright finish. This skate is screwed per- 
manently to the shoe sole. No. H F is the same skate, 
except for the complete detachable fastening, it having 
double threaded screw clamps, adjustable sidewise on 
the shoe sole. Both are made in sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 
11, 11% and 12 inches in grade 0, bright, and grade 2, 
nickeled. Style C is a wood top racer with button heel, 
the runner being tempered, polished and nickeled; 
lengths 14, 16 and 18 inches. The top is rosewood fin- 
ished, center and toe plates are set flush and all metal 
parts are finely polished and nickel plated. Blades are 
-inch thick. Another new skate is No. R, wood top 
rocker. The wood is birch, well finished; blades cast 
steel, polished; sizes 9% to 12 inches inclusive, with 
black leather, tongue buckle straps. 


a 


Novelty Coal Hod. 


H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y., have 
just put on the market the novelty coal hod, No. 3, here- 
with illustrated. It is a fine metal casting, silver plated, 
polished and lacquered and particularly suitable for 
holiday trade. Its extreme hight, including raised bail, 
is 254 inches, the body of it being designed for holding 


Novelty Coal Hod. 


toothpicks, pins, matches, cigar ashes, or any small 
trinkets. They are put up in individual boxes and sold 
to the trade by dozen or gross, and can be retailed at 
25 cents each at a good profit. 
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Gossett’s Detachable Suspension Hinge. 


Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts represents a hing 
for window screens and storm and cellar windows, o/ 
fered by F. D. Kees, Beatrice, Neb. The hinge is mad 
ef sheet steel, secured in place by screws, and is so co: 
structed that window screens or storm windows can ly 
lifted off or hung to the window frame from inside thi 


a 


Fig. 1.—Gossett’s Detachable Suspension Hinge. 


house, thus dispensing with the use of ladders, nails. 
buttons, hooks, &c. The manner of attaching a storm 
window is shown in Fig. 2. It also illustrates the man 
ner in which the storm window may be opened outwari 
at the bottom, giving access to the outside from inside 
the room. It is shown that those who make us 





Vig. 2.—The Application of Gossett’s Suspension Hinge. 

of both window screens and storm windows on buil:|! 
ings can, by attaching the lower section of the hinge tv 
both the screen frame and the storm window, make 
them interchangeable, making it a simple process to lift 
one off and hook the other on, when the change of sea 
son requires It. Lower sections of the hinge will lx 
furnished separately for this purpose. In Fig. 8 is illus 


Fig. 3.—Special Fastener for Storm Windows. 


trated a fastener for storm windows, which is designed 
to serve as a lock to the windows and to hold stor 
windows open for ventilation. The fastener is made 
of steel wire, japanned, and is 9 inches long. The hinges 
are packed complete with screws, one dozen in a box 
12 dozen in a case. 


—_——$——Sa>—__ 


L. 8. Tyler, who has been in business in Salem, S. D 
for the past 18 years, has sold out to his brother, L. A 
Tyler, and E. E. Hallas, who will continue under th 
style of Tyler & Hallas. Mr. Tyler has worked in the 
store and tin shop for the past 15 years. L. S. Tyler, th: 
former proprietor, will hereafter devote his entire atten 
tion to the First National Bank of Salem, of which h¢ 
is president. 
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Improved [lorrow Coaster Brake. 

Eclipse Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., have just 
brought out for the coming season’s trade an improved 
form of the Morrow coaster brake, as here illustrated. 
While the working parts of the brake are substantially 
ihe same as last year, there have been betterments in 








Improved Morrow 


the parts with which the workman has to do in applying 
the device to various makes and styles of bicycles. The 
change in this detail lies in the arm, which extends out 
and connects with the lower rear fork of the bicycle. As 
made previously this arm was solid, necessitating con- 
siderable labor on the part of the individual when put- 
ting in the Morrow hub, as the arm had to be bent to 
conform to the different models of cycles. This arm is 
now hinged so that it adjusts itself to any style, shape 
or form of bicycle. Another improvement is the substi- 
tution of a new clip for attaching the end of the arm to 
the frame of the cycle. This clip is adjustable so as to 
fit any size of tubing. Still another change is in making 
the hub dust proof. 


The Noack Adjustable Screwless Knob Spindle. 

The Noack Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn., are of- 
fering the adjustable screwless knob spindle shown here- 
with. A square washer jis fitted at the bottom into a 
recess in the knob shank, and is held in position by a 
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The Noack Adjustable Screwless Knob Spindle. 


spiral spring. When the proper adjustment is made a 
full turn of the knob screw forces the top of the washer 
obliquely against the spindle and, it is remarked, locks 
it secureiy. Perfect adjustment and a rigid fastening, 
it is shown, are thus secured. All of the company’s 
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knobs are provided with this improved fastening, and 
the company refer to the fact that they have the sole 
right to manufacture under this patent. 


$$$ 


The American Saw Filer. 


The American Saw Filer Company, 163 Randolph 
street, Chicago, Ill, are offering the saw filer herewith 
lustrated. It is secured to the bench by a thumb 
serew, ard the saw is firmly held in a quickly adjusted 
vise, which may be tilted to desired angle. The filer 
is referred to as possessing the advantage of perfectly 


Coastcr Brake. 


regulating the depth, bevel, hook, angle and size of the 
saw teeth. Being adjustable in every part, it is re- 
marked that the filer works equally well on any saw, 
and that it is especially adapted to band, meat, car- 





Fig. 1.—The American Saw Filer. 


penter, metal and buck saws. A person sharpening 4 
saw with a filer, it is stated, will cut fast, smooth and 
to the line, for the filer is correct, making each tooth the 














Fig. 2.—Filer with Saw in Posttton. 


same depth and angle. The inexperienced, it is claimed, 
can file the most difficult saw with absolute accuracy. 


aii, 
— 


Gray & Bennett have opened up a new retail busi- 
ness at Flandreau, S. D. They will carry a full line 
of Builders’ Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House Furnish- 
ing Goods, &c. They will also conduct a department 
devoted to hot air, steam and hot water heating and 
ventilation. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE IRON AGE ADVERTISING CUTS. 


We illustrate in the next column, reduced in 
size, a few of the advertising cuts which we have 
especially gotten up for the use of Hardware 
merchants. 

The appear- 
ance and effect 
of the cuts (full 
size) is shown 
in the accom- 
panying ex- 
amples. 

The cuts 
shown are se- 





lected as re- 
lating to lines 


‘ ‘ To be mortised 
of goods which 


here for imprint 
in the experi- or other matter. 

ence of Hard- 

ware mer- 

chants are found suitable for holiday sale, 
and are adapted for newspaper advertising 
and use in circulars at this season. 


It will be 
Happy | houghts 





No. 85.—Price 50 cents. 





observed that 
some of the 
cuts shown are 
of such a size 
that a number 
of them may 
be used in an 
advertisement 
occupying 
moderate 
space, 

















No. 564.—Price 20 cents. No. 556.—Price 20 cents. 


The prices of the full size cuts represented in 
the accompanying reduced illustrations are as 


follows: 


‘ 


Nos. 23 and 26 
Nos. 2, 4, 5, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
27, 33, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 57, 58, 61, 
63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 71, 72, 85, 86,...... 


Each, 50 cents. 


Nos. 70, 513, 514, 518, 520, 521, 525, 530, n 
531, 533, 536, 537, 538, 539, 540, 541, 
542, 549, 550, 551, 552, 553, 554, 556, 
558, 560, 562, 563, 564, 567, 590..... 


THE IRON AGE. 
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20 cents each; 6 for $1. 
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The ‘Iron Age advertising cuts which are rep 


resented by the following reduced reproductions 
are three times the size shown here. 
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We Shee 
CUTLERY AND 
SILVNERWARI 
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501 5 
A circular giving prices and illustrating our 
line of advertising cuts will be mailed on appli- 


cation to 
DAVID WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
232-238 William Street, New York. 
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s, those which 


’ are made by more than one manufact- 


re printed in Jtalics, and the prices named. unless other- 
ated represent those current in the market as obtain 
the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 


rs or jobbers. Very 
ften command higher p: 


small orders and broken pack- 


‘ices while lower prices are 


ently given to larger buyers. 


~ Special Goods.—Quotations priate in the ordinar 


type | 


n) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


sible for their correctness 
ices to the small trade, lower prices being 
fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

nge of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
Thus 3316 @83l4 &10% 


symbol @. 


They usually yemeaneat | 
obtainable 


signifies that the 


f the goods in question ranges from 334¢ per cent. dis- 


and 10 per cent discount. 


1901. 


Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED NOVEMBER 19, 


acral Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


Cut Prices.—JIn the present condition of the market there is 


a good deal of cutting of nrices hy the jobbing trade, 


UO. 


quotations are often lower than those of the manufactwrers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names 


and addtessess 


of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE: 
Tron Ace INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 4, 1901), which gives # 


classified list of the products 


of onr advertisers and thus: 


serves as @ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of *‘ Standard Hardware 


Lists ”’ 
leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 





..3314@831481 0% 
ae. See ay 10% 


man "s—See Fusteners. Blind. 
ae Stop— 


iges, Shella, &c. 


an | Hammer, W rougnt #DS}¢ese 
a ent Tvrenton,......- # D Vawinae 
ANVEB. cocccccoecccose e b7 ‘ @i“e 
udden, Wrought eocee e V@U4E 
. V@9 4¢ 


lmported— 
hE 9's<@o%e 


rs Falls Co., $18.00..... ercerecees 20% 


64 10L10@ 70k 10% 
in, twist........60Q@60d lu% 


Tl ext. lip. k. Jenuings bere 
0. . Jennings’ BltGs .<20 


ii Jennings’. abhidae, 


‘a Car Bits, 12-in twist.. 


dine e wee ew eres tee ee eeeeeeeeresesese 


Bit Stock Drills— 
dard TAG... scccesceces 65 @65h5% 


Expansive Bits— 


gne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 


Gimlet ‘Bits—_ 


«JO. $3.25@4L.50 


Holiow Augers— 
vey Pattern, ath doz, 


$11.00@11.50 
25& 106 
- B5X 105 


handled, Shouidered gro.63(2.66c 
handled, Patent,....gro. 66@70e 
iwils; 
handled, Patent....qro. 31@3h4e 
ihandled, Shouldered.gro.6£@70e 
tch Avrs: 
indled, Common..gro. $3.50Q4.0) 
ind'led, Socket..gro. $11.50@ 12.09 
Sets—seo 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 


st Quality, other bran: 1835. 25@5.. 

bers’ Specias Brands: 

ood Quality.. REE 1, 50@4.75 
t 


ed, add 25c doz. 


Axles— Iron or Stee L. 
Concord, Loose Collar.... 4}4@5e | rv) 
Concord. Solid Collar. . rh < 9 > 
No. 1 Common... ae |S 
No.1 6 Com. New Style. 3 Se te 2 
No. 2 ‘Solid COIGP. wccsss Lite 2 
NOG: EE 60 The ove is0s ove 70Q@I0¢@ 104 3 
Nos. 14 to 18....6 cad . .75@? 5&10% 
Nos. 19 to 22.. 75>@750108 Fa 


Boxes, A: xle- 
Common and Concord, not poe. 
. 440 L4c 
Common and Concord, ae 


b. 434 
Half Patent................b. 8@9e 
Raianc ces— Sash— 
Caldwent new list ee 





Puilman’s ..... 


prin 
Sprin Raabe ee 
Chatillon’s: 
Lixht Spe. Balances. -..... o-- ++ 408104 
StraightBalances .. ..... eecccce 4 
Circular Balances . a 
PND Slay bntibadbsddbdncdsepeccecent tox 
LS ee etitct 6 caecace 
— Wire—see Wire, Barb. 


are~ Cro 
sti owbars, 10 - oy per Ib... 


2%@S3c 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 18, Pees hod 08 





Chattillon’s No. 1. .........ccsceees pacoet 

Chattillon’s No. 2... .........06. Crcccecs 40% 
Beaters— Egg— 

Staudard Co.: ? grv 
No. & Steel Handle Dover... .... 86.50 
No, 10Cast Handle Duver. - 38. 
No. 10 Steel Handle Dover, 
= 15 Ex. Hy. beens Hdl. 

al.. Ceccccccccce . 
raplin Mfg. Go.: Feo. 
o. 60 Imorevel Dover........... 35 
No. 75 Im. rovel Dover.... --$7.50 
No, 75-2 Imp”4 Dove , Tin’d... . -39.00 
No. 100 | mproved D ver.....,.... 38.00 


No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin'd...$9 50 
No, 150 Improve. Dover, Hotel.315 ou 
No. 152 Imv’d Dover, wotel, T L$ 7.00 
Lyon’s, Standard s oy pesae --- # doz. $1.75 
Woner (S. 7 CGO. 00-00008 # gro. $7.50 


ellow 
Black smita, Standar ad List.70@70&10% 
¢ E. Jennings & Co.. Biacksmith. mas 
.E. Jennings & Co., Hand.......... S344 
acne a 
Inch.. 3) 32 3 36 40 ) 
Eae "$3.60 8. 75 4 25 4, "30 8.3 35 6.15 
Extra Length: 
Each. $4.00 b.55 5. 10 5.60 6.40 7.50 
Molders— t 


9 10 11 #2 & 

25 8.50 9.50 12.00 1-80 
ae 

Inch... 7 9 0 12 
Doz.. ** g3t75 695 6-60 6-00 87 6.76 | 
Bells-- Cow— 
Ordinary peeteconsen) 
High grade, ..0+..eese 


Inch.. 
Doz...$6.75 7. 


Net Prices. 





-76B5@75h:10% 
«00 70Q 0b 108 


SOMORT « cccncecce ssescescccosedee-coe F5&LVG 
TORS BORP. ccccascccscccccccce Geeseceaes 50% 
Door— 

ON rere 45% 
Barton GOng..........-..+. @ececcees ces 55% 
nome, R. & Mfg. Co.’s......... 55&10% 
Lever and Pull, Sargent 8 ..--40QS0R104 
Yankee GONG. ....0--cccccccccesserecsce 35% 
Hand-. 

Hand Bells, Polished .....60&5@66%%% 
White Metal......... eae. 55 QS55R106 
phehet howe eeccsscescee cS E108 

BN eid ngesinibas oon HD S08 4% 
Silver Chine. 8814 3334 10% 
Miscellaneous 
Ferm Bells lb. 2@2'4c 
Steel Alloy Church and ee nadie 
0k 1085 @60% 


National Bell Foundry Co.: 
su > oy Cast Steel Church and School 
10&: 


Wilmot "8 Hobbs Mfw. Co, Gongs..... 
elting— Rubber— 

A gricutturtl ( Low Grade).754&10@80% 

Common Standerd........ 75754104 

Standard.....c.e- ete ian 70@708@ 10% 

BE Bcasecce cesece -OR1IE5S 

High Grade....... "6: C1O@i0b 1085: 4 


Boston Belting C 


Seamless Stitched, imperial...... 45&54 

= saGndisbasssensense Seeera scence 

Ep saereesscconsdrcscsccenesad OO&5s 
Leather— 


Regular Short Lap... ... F0M690E 5% 
SS 608: 10Q@65-4& 19% 
ee, ae 65 QMS 
Cotton — 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
Li. Sepeoreneet 60&!0% 
Durable Bran1............ -.coe 408 


Bench Stops —See Stops. Bench 

Benders and Upsetters, 
Tir 

Cum piven Tire Benders and Upeer 


Stoddard’ s Lightning Tire Ursetters.. 
40@50% 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. Leng’s Son’s !899 list ; 


CRON. oc cocvsdesevevcencceecce Re cekéscu 
Parts... ...cc0 Secccesseateees wsanceuemen 
SPIE. 6s cnnodiccccvoces soccscscegess sete 
We Div ccccecececevcesneceesuccdmsceses 60 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 

See Augers and Bit:. 

Bit Holders—scee Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, : 

Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 
tenersa, Blind, 

Blind Staples—see Staples, 


Blind. 
Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden.........7 708 10Q75% 
Cieveland > teel........... 60X10 870% 


Ford’s Star Brand Self Lubricating .. 
60K 10% 

Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand. . 
50&10% 


x s Patent Automatic Lock ang 

WMIOE . ono sccccesasescgeccecccece 0% 

Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. ‘Tron...... Soa 108 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, &c. 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 

Common, list Jan. 30, °95..65&2 40. % 

Norway Iron, $3.00, list list Oct. 7, 

aoigsoitox 

Phila, Eagle, $3.00 ist May 24, '99.. 


Bolt Ends. list Jan. ng "95... ms 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99..... neo. _ 
Machine with C. & T Nuts. 
652 7KQ_ 7 | 

Nore—The rapid advances in mane 
Jacturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut 
prices freely. 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


LOL10@..% 


no 
| aa 3s hk » € @g 
Per doz...$0.26 .30 89 A? .65 
Cast Iron Spring or» : 
TRON ..cccccecece 8 10 
PO Gs cee sieve Py 00 1.85 1.75 
Oast Prev Chain, Fiat, ‘eer meme 
aay Syl prea 
(OS $0 75 1.05 1 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Eneier 
Inch. vbbeece to 
Per doz......... $0. 67 i 1.00 
Wrought ware Brass ae 
Tmeh...0- +s 4 8 
8 ee 
roug arrel ...-++5 ° 0075 
Wrought “ Bron zed. /O5Q, 10% 


Wrought Flush, B, K..50d@10@60é-10% 
Wrought Shutter. ..L0@108 10@6065% 
Wrougne Ss quare Neck.,..... emens 
Wro i cceedssénne oo 
Ivea’ > Patent Door....... S0dsteoaceneces 
Stove and Plow— 


MtdedOStosd Socecose eat 
cbbGtiees Game atCeetbonesancalt 
Tire— 
memes Secvevetese REY Ree ee 773% 
res 80@3085% 
y tate Screw Co ompene 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16 34... . 821464 
Eagle Phila., list Ovt. 16, ’®4.....-...85% 
Bay- State, list Dec. 28, . eee «+ 776% 
¥rankiin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila , list Ome 16, 84. 8% % 
Eagie Phila. list Sat, 3 43 85% 
Eclipse, list 28,” 
Port Chester Bolt & Nut ¢ t Company 
Empire, list Dee. 28, ’ 


Stove.. 








Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ..50@10@60% 





Keystone Phila. list Oct, *84.. 85% 

Norway Phila , list Ovt. 84... 18268 
Upson Nut Co,: 

Tire Bolts. T7438 








Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with nie 
Inch.. 1'4 


seee 16 ty z 
Per doz. 1.30 5,00 575 7 & 
I csavccues «8000 24 24 
Per Doz.. $8 65, 11.50) 


Enterprise Mfg. ‘Co., “No. i... $1. 25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3. $2.50 each aeea 
Boring Machines—see Man 

a Boring. 


Mitre— 
C.E. Cvennirigs & Co... sosessseneee: M08 
Seavey’s, per doz., Si ccccenes ecaves 40% 


Braces— 
Nore Most Braces are sold at net 


prices, 

Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1 25 
SS, §0&10&10@608 104 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s....... otf 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 1338, 207 to 


C. B. Jennings & Co... boieivn 
Mayhew's Ratchet. .........cccrcccceses 60% 
Mavhew’s Quick Action Hay Patent..50¢ 


P.,S8. & W. Peck’s Patent........... 


60k 10@65R54 
Brackets— 
Wrow ht Steel..........7EE5@75h 106 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
Full cases 
Broken cases ... .....- 
Griffin's Pressed Steel 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets. . 





15% 
T0& 10% 
Bright Wire Coods—See 

Wire and Wire Goods, 


worgllers— 
e Goods Co 


“Buckets, Well and Fire— 


Bucks, Saw— 


em<senceseness ehbecsees 8 gro, $48.00 
4 Dianssewingexundecouge # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Buli. 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought list Sept., °96..... e@teess 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................... 
ast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad.........! 0@ 504 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....£0@50dé-10¢ 
10008 Join’... .cocessse- 10L5@704&10% 
Loose Pin...... hentanyen 705 @ 708 10% 
Mayer's Hinges......... 70K 5Q@7048- 104 
Parliament Butts.......70¢5Q@70dé10¢ 


Wrought Steel— 


Table and Back Fiaps.. 0B 108) 
Narrow and athens nae’ COk 10% wx | © 
Inside — <oneednnil 2) 


Looge Pi atedis "pition 
——_.- Pin. “Bali and ise 


p 7/&10% 
Japanned, Rall Tip ‘Butts... .60% 2 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside Blind 

edna cae cnankewes hE B2O@AELZ5% 


Cages, Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
8000, 75000, 1100 series... 


25 Sse 


lxtra 





12900 SerieS.....0..00..c0c0e 
200, $00, 600 and 900 series... “pause 
Hendryx Bronze: 
ah SNE ccna iddeccesse avd 408104 
> Enameled. . -40&10% 
ipers—see C ‘ompasses, 


alks. "oe and Heel— 


Blunt, . itech themed per 1b, 34%@he 
Sharp, 1 prong. tt we - 4@4%ec 
Perkins’ Blunt i ccea: an Se¢ 





Perkins’ Sharp Toe... --.8b4 ¢ 
Can Openers—See ate Can 
Cans, Milk— 


8 1 
Illinois Pattern. * ‘rs 2.10 
lowa Pattern ° 2.40 
Buffalo Pattern. 2.29 


20 380 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 
Balt'more Patt’rn2.50 2.55 


» Oll— 
pagan? F emily Oll Cans: 
8 5 10 gal. 
$48.00 60.00 108 gro 
BepO Bvecnscencn. 


P PP -snecee Sheen 
sere ebesers per we Ti 
csi eaieabsane EE 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00... 
B. 3 Caps (Sturtevant 


an oe primers .., 


Carpet ay an 





ooeee 


@tenwens 





ieee 


22 





Poses 


x anette LR oe 


arwwtpe ont 8 
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pain CLLEGE AF TT TORS ne : 
<a ss Ra > 


a wae” 


€8 
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Cartridges— 
Blank Carirtdges: 
8¢ C. B., $6.60 ... 2.02 10k5Q@Q1I0L 10% 
38 OC. F., 1 OF ...00 oe LIS QUE 1% 
#2 cal. Rim, $1.50... 10L5 MLE 1S | 
$2 val. Rim, $2.°5 VKS5@ 1Uh10% 
B. B. Caps,Con., Bi ul ‘Swga $1 80@1.85 
B. B Caps, Round Ball Y BLL be 
Central Fire wists 2525 B5% 
Pistol and Rifle..... sd - & 1s | 
Primed Shells and Bullets... 
15d @is £104 
Rim Fire Sporting..........60Q 505% 
Rim Hire, Military ....15&45@15@10% 
Sette -» 70G70k 10% 
Pia vie eoreseseseses ececccere 76 y? C10% 


seees .75@? 910% 


Bo 

Boss Anti-Friction 
M: artin’s Parent (Phoenix). ... 5s 
Payson's Anti-Friction ..... FORK % 


Standard Ball Bearing...... 454 
Tucker’s Patent, low list. evceeee. BOS 
Cattle Leaders—_ 
See aders. Ca‘tle 


Chain, Coll— 

American Coil, Cask lots: 

3-136 “4 6816 % 7-16 % 8-16 
8.00 6.00 6.00 4.26 hl 4.00 05 
% 4% tolén. iy to 14 inch. 

3.86 3.) 8.75 per 100 lb. 

Lass than Cask lots add 25c. 

German a July 24,°97.60£108 10% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains. . ; bO@ 108 

German Halter C ‘hain, list July ¢ 

can eDeoenne eis Ss , % 
on Ties. e000 ecocce 60% 
Trace, Wagon, ‘&c. 

Traces, W estern Standard: 100 pair 
¢ “4—8-8, Straight, with ring $3 30.00 
6}4—6-8, Straight, with ring. . $1.00 
6%—8-8, Straight, with ring.. 
6% —10-2, Straight. with ring.. $33. 00 





Add yf pair for Hooke 
Twtest aces 2¢ per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains 
5010 @ 504 11454 
Miscellaneous — 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93 
icc hicetsreveebebeney .60@60k 10% 
BVEES ..00cceve coccecwe se. HOGEUE IOS 
Safety Chain.........00 7045 +1 70104 
Gal, $7 hoes coesees lb. bah¥ec 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
breast 





Halter.... 
— secee 


Sti allion 


Covert Sad. Works : 


Br-Ol.... occ co0ndooee000eebense: ceecess 7 

BIGIIOP. ...ccccee covvscccerccccccccece 7 

EERE EE ee 
Oneida C ‘mm nity : 


Am. C il and Halters.........40@45&5 
Am Cow Iies...... een Die 
Eureka Coll and flalter........5 ed50&5 
Ntagara Coiland Halter 1 a50R5 
Niaga-a Cow Tles,.... 4585 @50£1085¢ 


Wire Dog ¢ pains sb 
W ire Goods Uo. 

Dog Chain ..60&10% 
Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain 50% 


Chaltk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue........970. 42Q@'5c 
Carpenters’, Red_..... gro. 87Q@4L0- 
wa nee White......gr0. 33@35c 
Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—See Lines. 


soevecene td D50K5% 





Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s. ......+0..++++. @00ns cocces 40810% 
COMUMBIB. 2.0000 ccccccccvcccccccseccs 50108 
—  pacneeereensoopaseenepenl 60 @60K 10% 
sts, ool— 
wwnes 001 Chest Co. 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools ecece + ccecee Oe 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools............ % 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools. .. 05 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc, Chests 
with Tools......... 3% 
Machinists’ and ae Fitters’ ( “hests, 
Empty........ 


C. E. Jennings & Co.” 
Ch: sts 


Chiseis— 





Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List.......... 7085 @7 d108 
Ruck Bros. .......+-++++. a) 
Charles Buck . . 304 


c. E. Jennings & Go. Socket Firmer 


Pil 








MO. 10...cccccescecscres = 2 Girt 
C. BE. Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
NO. 1B... cece ccercceees 4 6k 0 
Swan’. eases oe Oe 
L.&L J. White..... . .30G 30856 
Tanged _ | 
Tanaed Firmers...... Lod Lo&108 | 
Buck Bros. ........sccccsccccssscccccece OMS 
2 ber Be TONER... vacnninsse$satshocts cunt B0¢ | 
KE. Jennings & Co Nos 19 A801. 2 | 
u & 1. J. White, Tange ooseee ee BOrbg 
Cold 
Cold Chisels, good qualiiy ih. 13@15e 
‘old Chisels, fair quality... 110.1% 
( nor C — ordinar lb. 8a 
mo. Ay each OOOO. cimskak -----808 
M issey’s Planer and Milling oe 15@ 20% 
Skinner Patent Chucks 
Combination Lathe Chucks. ........40% 


Drill Chucks, Patent and ‘ Standard. ..30% 
Drill Chucks, New Model... : 
Independent Lathe Chucks. 
Innproved Planer Chucks... 
Universal Lathe Chucks. 
Face + ~ te mimnsnee 
tandard Tool Co 

oo yved Drill Chuck. ........+00.--45% 

Union Mfg. Co.: 

Combination. ..ccceescces secccessees +408 
Czar Drill ° ececee «+ 308 
Geared Soroll ccccceccecoceerccoes re 
Independent. ....c0.-s0 sees seeeseerees 

Union Drill. ...c..cccccceccecce-coceseeBOS 















Universal. ...c..cec- sescecesseceeeeees 
Face Plate JAWS. ..ccoccccascescones+ 





Cabinet, Sargent’s...... “oe BORLOE | Viegoe 
spetiee Se ers’. "SEW: —_ Sekine 
Makers” Sargent’s.. 
| Besiy, Parallel... ......-++.-+++ “Be rte 
Lineman s, U.ica Drop Fo ge & Tool 
eae 
Saw hate on bee ‘Wiese. be 


alk— 
Star Cigane TR ates 2 oeee ryt 00 net 
Star Shank, All a ¥ doz. $3.75 net 
W.& ). Samak, All steel, Mla. @d 2, 
$5.05; 8 in., $3.10; 8% in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Bros. 
New Haven Mage Tool Co.’s 
Fayeite oe Plumb... «+. 


L’a@l.J. “White: 
Clippers— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
Handy Toflet......... a doz .$7.20 
Mascotte Toilet ...... seanall doz. $3.40 


earner io Pi eeOeeee 










Monitor rollet.............. 8 d0z. $¥.00 
Stewart’« —— ® doz. $10.00 
xle— 
Eagle? of Superior “4 and 5-16 
a --7010% 


Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 inch. 0@ 724108 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
a = W s; &e, 

ocks, ass— 

Hardware’ lis f 

Compression and Plain Bibbs,65@5% 


Globe, Kerosene, Racking, éc.., 
apa cian eceidette: 65108 
oftee Mitis—See Mills, Coffee 
ollars re) 

Brass, Pope & Stevens’ 2 list 
Embosse 


40¢ 
Giit, Pope&Stev ens’list30& 10% 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list... .... 40% 
Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods ....... - 0L10@75% 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.; 
ORE LTE 
Calipers, C ‘ail’s Patent Inside. 
Calipers, Dowdle. ...00...9e00 essences 
Calipers, Inside or Outside...........65% 
Calipers, Wing ee 
CI dn ends pation : 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co.. 1 
Compressers Corn Shock— 
O, Ds MANOS WOR nnscscoccagscces - 82.50 
Cond uctor “Pipe, Caiva.— 
L. C._L. to Dealers: 





Territory ot nested. Nested, 
Kastern.... 702% 7085% 
Central..... 65108 20% 
Southern.. 65% 6582 4% 
S. Western. 60@12\4¢ 608 15% 


Terms 2% for cash. 

Jobbers receive extra 12'4@2% on car- 
loads loose, and extra 12% on car- 
loads crated 

See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 


L. abr u lor r Sul. 50 $14. 00 $17.50 920° 00 
82D 


NO: . 
leeland 
1¢ 


‘* ‘ 4 6 8 
. red $25.00 $39.00 $37.50 

$57.00 PE y Ay . 

Coopers’ Tooils— 

See Tvols, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
Brataded. DGD. ..cccccoessss 25c 
Braided. White, Common. ‘ib: Tem 
Cable Laid Italian, -lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
Common India.......... ib 9 @rrse 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. . léc 
Patent Russia...........lb 7? % 13c 
Cable Laid Pussia.......1. 12%@lbe 
India Hemp, Braided......lb 1,.@15c 
India Hemp, 


Twisted......Ub. 10@18¢ 


Patent India, ~~ ame 1b. seine 
Pearl Braided, cotton . .# Dd L7@18¢ 
Massachusetts, White.......... ? Y 22'6@ 
Massachusetts. D ah. -...8D ota 

Eddystone Braided. otton....... BD ive 
Har nony Cable Laid Italian.....® B 18¢ 


Ossawan Mills : 
Crown, Solid Braided White...® » 22¢ 
Braided, Giant, White...... oon PD BOE 

Peerlesi 
Cable . aid Italian + saeercevccccceses sl OP 
Uable Laid Russian......c..cccosseoeel 4 
Cable Laid India... 


rrr errreeeee 67 






BPGIEOE TREMA.. ..cocccocseseveseccensoste 
Phowulx, White......06 ccsscoes cecete lu¢ 
Samson, Nos. 7 to12: 

Braided, Drab Cotton ....... ¥ D 32'¢¢ 

Braided, Italian Hemp... ...8 B S2\«&¢ 

Braided, LARS ...000--ssecceece  B 40¢ 

hraided, White Cotton, Spot. B 28ige 

No, 6 cords, 1¢ extra, 

Silver Lake 

A quality, Drab, 35 niin 

A quality, W hite, 35¢. 

B quality, Drab, 

B quality, wa. <% 

italian H Hemp, 4 0¢ .. 000000: 0c ccece 

Linen, 57'4¢.........-- 

Wire, Pictur 
Braided or Twisted ...... 85 M85@104 

Note.— There ts a good deal of c on 
in sees, Gomes using old list and the 
nero ae 

Corn Knives and Cutters 

—see Knives, Corn. 

Corn Planters— 

See Planters, ‘ut 

Cra kers ut— 

Little Giant, ..- °..... cocceseee® BP. $24.00 

Cradies— 

GYGER, ... ccccvcesccccccccccccccoep hl 


Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gross.5%@6eo 
Cases, 100 gro., ab, at factory. 
D. M. Steward Mf, 

Metal Workers’ i roms. . $2.50 ¥ 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat R 
or square... eoaeeB8P-$1.50 
Rolling Vill Grayons.....ar. $2.60 i 


lots 


Rallroad cngens (compo.,, 
sition) gr. $2.00 
See also 


Creamery Palie—See Pails, 


oresise yaks, hepherda= ae 





Uitvat peeeeges. aes. 
tivato 
C ——— 
“Sutlers. Tab 
International Silver a 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 184 ® doz ee 
Star, Eagle, mee it a 
ww Anenor. PE 
Wm, Rog “rs & Son. eeper soz. $25) 
Simeon L. Geo H. Rogers ompany: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives. .... doz. $3.00 
No. 77 Medium Knives......# doz, $2.5) 





Cutters— Guse- 

H. H,. Mayhew Co.... 

Smith & Heminway Co se 

Hale's.-Nos. 1l1¢ str 12 & 112 18 & 118 
Per doz. $9.50 12.50 16. y? 

American . ecovces porengponespeve race 
Nos eecee cece #5 & $10 gis 96 $50 g60 
Rach...... 

Connecticat.. 


on Meee necaneeg venus connie 
ptacit 1.78 2.00 al 8.00 8m 4.00 
nte BD. cogce gee _¢ cee 
Nos........ 5°10 . be 


Each 
Dixon's, ® doz. abe al 


Nos 1 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
Home No. 1, ® dos. $22.75 ..... . 50£1L08 
Giant. cence geees spk 5@ 40% 
‘os. 8305 810 812 90  ©=322 
00 $48.00 $44.00 $78.00 $68.00 







Sterling van veeBSYR5S 
Nos i 2 
Now Tei x Gi Wan 64.00 

ow um On. 
eam. 30&10@40% 
Vystar, DOM swncecms ae Oe 
neti ary seeeveoveg Hd 1 


Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Sutter, doz. 
$60.00 


Enterprise Beef Shavers....... ..25@30% 


Slaw and _Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons 

Slaw, Corn Grater, ter, ke 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26 x8, g0 x6. Sox 
Kraut Catters 46 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters i fs sae : Cae voy vast |? 

aw Cutters, nife, ¥ ar. 
Slaw Cutters, 2 ni teens 


All li nn on yy 4.25 Q$', 50 
To GP ....0BOk, l, 
En fergrite Denes at aaneneie arp rab0i 04 
National, ® doz. $21.00. ........... 
Sargent’s, ® doz.. MO. Beecccce asin 
Sargent’s NO ‘2and Zl — .....ceeeesbt 





Washe 
Appleton’s, # doz. we 00. ++ 808108104 
Bonney’s 40% 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz , $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Die .40% 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger.. 

: 0z. $9.00 
Kohler's Universal....,.... e doz, $14.00 
Kohler’s Little Gian Pd z. $314.0 
Kohler’s Hercules. . --® doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible. doz. $10 00 
Koh'er’s Rival... ..B@ dz. $9.09 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ # doz. $9.00 
ee Post Hole es, * dos. 


$2 ye 
Samson, # dos. $34.00.................. 25% 
Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 
See a 


or. 
Door Springs 
Seats. creen— 
Porter's Plain, No. 6...........¥ doz. $6 50 
Porter's Ornamental, “Wo. 70. .) i—s sh.00 
Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's -. Alarm Till No.1 
$15; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $12; 
Drawing —— 
See Knives. Di nth 3 
Drilis and 0 Drill tocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
a 75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding..... aan i 


Breast, Millers Fas, each $3.00 158108 
P. _ ae 0@40. 





2 


® doz. 
o. 4, $18. 





J hus n’s automade 


Drilis Nos, 2 end 





Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 2 
—— arker’s . o< 
Ratchet, Weston’s. 2! 
Tenis, Whitney's, P said ane 50% 

Whitney’s Hand Drill No. 5. 916.60: 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00" ....... .83%4% 
Twist Drilis— 

Standard List......... .COR5Q65h52 
“OD i Bits or Bit Stock 
ritie—See Augers and Bits. 


Drill Ghucke—Se Chucks. 

Dripping Pans— 

See Pans, pping. 

Drivers, Screw— 
oe Driver Bits ...per doz. h45@70c 

‘Screw Holder and Driver, # doz. 
z Paineh, 96; éin., $7.20 6-in., $9. 408 
uck Bros....... scecce 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver as on 
Champion, . ecessensees ceseseos aasonioe 
Douglass Mtg .- 204208104 
Prag's Fol "dle No. 8, “gi200 50% 
v's Ire Autor st tchet.... . 854 
me. 

Goodelt's Au &10&10@50& 10810854 
Mayhew’s Black “itandie pon censswebanan 50% 
Mayhew’s Monarch....... ccceseee 40% 108 
New England Speclaity Co........50&10% 





emith & Hemenway 09 .. 
Opals ‘8 ee 

Vv eves SOR1L0E 
ae 


= ‘8s tO 6B... ncccrecececsess 


Sea the wane a 





we erste 
roe” Hh Ome 





Eave Trou h Galv i 
Territory. 5 ae re anized 
» 10% 


Eastern ........ On) 
Central...... ...75&7%% | C@rlonds 
Southern....... Tod 12%6¢ f og 

S. Western....... 70104 } “ih 

Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and | ws, 
E g Beaters—SeeBeaters, hag 
a4 Openers— 
See Openers. Ey. 

Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments... - GO@QE0h 104 
Perfect Elbows (S. 8. & Co.). 

Emery, Turkisn—_ 

Ltoué 64,t0150 Flour 
BORecccvccccccccss lb. 5e 5c $x@ 
46 Begs ........--. ID. SMe E%e $e 


10-Ib cans. 10 in case 6Y44c Te fe 
10-lb. -oane, lees than10 10e 1¢ 
10h fe gtoen. nm lote|to3 tonea discount of 


"Enameled and Tinne 
Ware—see Ware, Hollow. ae 


Escutcheon Pins— 
Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
Squeezes, Lemon, 


F astonors, Blind— 
Faucets— © e00-sccesece 
Cork Lined ......++0. TOBSQ@0Ek Wit5¢ 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined...... 

7 1@? ) 

Red Cedar. 0 seccceees + D50 
B.aLu eee 50@! 10% 
Lockport, i Meta Plug, reduced listévas, 
Viiieenennessdahininnamenes 60@K % 
Star, Metal Plug new list.. “40@4 & t 
West's Lock, Openandshut Key50. | Os 
John Sommer’s riess Tin Key. i" 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50g 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal LA 5OR 4 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key AOE 
John Sommer’s piemens Look...... 10% 
= Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. ..50< 

ohn Sommer s Reliabis Cork Lined 


- 50104 


50&10¢ 
John Sommer’s C Cork Lined. .0% 
John Sommer’s S K. Cork Lined D4 
John So:nmer’s No Br ni, Ceiar.....50¢ 


John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar 40% 
McKenna, 
sy Proof, 


4 
5 


.N 





veeees ae | 

Improved, 84 A vt sachet 8% 
Seif Enterprise, & 

doz. $30.00. . 4081 * 

Tne’ 8, doz. Rennes y 


Measuring, # er 00." 4% 


Felloe Piates— 
See Plates, belloe. 
PN Yiat revived Now 1 


vised Nov. 1 -~ 
Best Brands Q75b5% 


pose Brands...... rsdbi@ ed toe 4 
Fair Brands.. ..... : 80d 10% 


Second Quality........ “god-10 25% 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2:4, 
9 


seceeccerecceseekif 


vi iptures, Grindstone— 


Inch.... 15 17 19 21 24 
Per doz.$2.60 8.75 8.00 850 1 





DP. GB, & We, GO-ceccece grvereee ee DOGS0RSS 
nenting | Hardware Co.............. 60% 
Sargent’s “B0K10&R1\ os 


Stowell’s Giant Grind: stone Han rer,, 


# doz. $4.00 

Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Exira 
Hea nawet Ae «peur tesceodsen ebeek 50K 10k 108 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 


Gus ils 
Fodder Squeezers— 
—— 
s— 
Sept. J. 1900, list, 
Grain or Barley Forks, “hoes | 


DUR: <cehundemantand const ¥ 
Hay, 2 tine... ..sceee eseeees BES | 8 
Hay, 8 tine........ ocaneas S 


- 6S 

Hay, |, tine. Header and Barley } 

orks, 13 to 16 inches.....66%% | = 

Manure, h time 2.00 -26.0002070% | 

Manure, 5 and 6 tine, ...+...70% | 2 
Spading......0c0+eeecess.e 7085S | 







Champion, Hay....... eo s 
Champion, Manure, ...cee0..eeeers.+.-- 70% 
Columbia, Hay. sensouancenesocnenaeeeeee 
Columbia, a. ecccee voces a . 
0 


UMD IS, Spe et new 4 
‘ 4 


; 6 tine, $6.00. 

& * Potato DEBBOP. cecoccccesscess: 
Acme Hay aeneeescncesened BOR1L0RT 
Acme Manure.4 tine.......... 60820411)" 
Acme Manure, 6 tine........ 662, 142 
Dakota Header........ asesvosed &15 
Jackeen Steel Bariey........... eI" 
Kansas Header. 

W.&C. Pavorite “Wood Parley 7 ‘< 





® doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.0 
.o See Spoons. Sa 
Red Polished « and Varnshes. .doz, 
1.16 231.4 
White.... Pewee eet eet erenee ~- T5Q@Se 


Screens and Frames— 


eens. 
Freezers, ice » Cream “ 


- 8 
Best..$1.45 1.65 1.95 2.40 $8.30 42 
Good $125 140 1.70 2.16 2.76 3.75 
oo, LP doit 4 2.30 2.0 

Frult an 6 resses— 

E io Frutt dnd Jouy. 

ans—See | Pana, 

Fus on 1008 Foot. 
Hemp © I els 
SS Se 
Single Taped Fuse......00«5.26 
Double Taped Fuse.........480 

Taped Fuse... ......b00, 








. + 


- 


106 
1.00 
ra 

106 
10% 


Katra 1 @2s 








November 21, 1901 





THE IRON 


AGE 











G ates, Melasessand Oil- 
80@Q80X108 


Stev ins’. ..eccee OOreeeee eeeeee 
a es— 
a. use Mortise, &£C.....+. 
552 1U@: 55 ab 10k lus 
act's Comb. Roller Gauge......... 
Ber " @ doz $6.75@7. 25 


' . & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 

allO. cocceccosceccececceesesocees B0&10% 
Wir vrown & Sharpe's fenensacenetes 235% 
Wire, Morse’B. .....4+-eeeees «> 25% 
Wire P..5. a Wii “$0@39&10% 

Cimlets— ”’ Single Cut— 
Vail. Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.,0Q@1. 6) 
re Vetail, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
, iVood Handled, pe orted. 

0. $1.75@2.00 


Wood Handled. Assorte 
aro. $3 25@3.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
obbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901. 
Trade Report. 
Ciue—Liquid, Fish— 


_ Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
37 % @5 
pts., qts.)... 
33 ‘@ (8% 
Cans (% gal., gal.) ....25@45s 
ational Glae Co vier tee 1 -— 
&10 950% 
Ciue Pots—See Pots. Glue. 
Grease, Axle— 
Co n Grade.,....+- -gro. $5.00@S.00 
Dixon's E Everlasting. ...10-® palls, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs..# doz. 1 b 
$1.20; 2 » $2.00 


, Cans (% pis., 


Snow Flake: a 2 2 t., $3.20 
t. cans..pe? doz. a q 
" gal. cans per doz. 86.00; gal. ¥ 
$16.00; 5 gal. 824.00. 
rindstenes— 
poh le Emery G. mt anaes . £6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, cach teens “8. 50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 
Im ores Family Grindsto es. 
per inch, per doz,. 2.00 
Pike Mowe Kuife and To +m 
Grinder, @wch.. ......... te 
Velox Ball Bearing, taoun a . 
Iron Frames ‘ ach has 
Guards, Snow— 


Cleve and Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv. Steel ® LOUD. .........ccccceees .G000 
C a per # 1000... -$18.00 
Cun Powder—See Powder. 
ack Saws-—see Saws. 
afts Awil— | gro, 
Peg Patent, Leather Top..34.90@5.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.76 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. ...31 50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule..$1 35@1.45 
Peg, COMMON. .ccovecsccccce $1.25@1.36 
Brad, Common.. -000e8150G1.75 
Halters a and Ties— 
Covert & 
WED. .ccccoves Or eeeeeccesese 
Jute Rope..... 
Sisal Kope 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters........ -70% 
Jute and Manila Rope walters. oe 
Sisal Rope Halters. ................ 60&20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope lies. -70% 
Sisal ‘Rope a peeese - congeccsccess 6)& 20% 


SSaa 





Hamm 
Handied Hammers— 
eller’s Machinists’ peneoeneeepen om 4508S 
Hi ller’s Farri€Pra. ..ccvcese-ss00e (@SO0R5S 
Magnetic lack, Nos. i. ma 8, 3. #1. i581. 50, 
G00. vscvameanmh sbdessenapranicund 40&108 
Peck, Stow & Wheos.. some ee DORLOS 


Fayette kt. Plur 
umb, A. E. Nail, guigeag 3144810854 
Engineers’ and B. S. 
50% LU&7T4@! SO LOR 10K TIGs 
Machinists’ memes 
du @ 508, i010 
Riveting and Tinners’ ................. , 
40X7'6@4U& 1087 
Sargent’s OC. S. New List. ............. ty 


Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
$lb. and under... .lb. hic | 
sto & BB noes a 80@S0¢: 10% 
ver o . 





Wilkinson’s Smitis’..... .PQc@ 10e Ib. 
Headoutts and Leg! 
set rh Goods. aitbanes 


Handie 
anttodiere: Tool Handles— 
Axe, Pick, BC ..000++ 2.000 OQ@i0k10% 
Iloe Rake, Fork. &c........6OQ60@10% 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle.: O@D50R5% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
OGRE. .cacnnsatateoans pencnes anneasl 40854 


EES ta aAbnener 
Dias mo toee eeenel 


ieee gs 0@ $8. so 
Brad Awl. sapnececcoei nee 
Chisel Handles: @s1 


Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass‘d. 
$2.25@$2 35 ; large, $2.50@ $2.60. 
ckory Tanged Firmer, gro ass'd 
rr. 75@$2.20; large, $3 50@ $3. 70 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro ass‘d, 
$1.70@$1.85 ; large, $2 00@$? 25 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro ass'd, 
$1.60 @ $1.75: large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Sock ket Framing.gro.ass*d. 
$2 5O@ 48.76 Mi i large, $2.45@$2.85 
ve, assorted........9ro. 160 
Hammer, Hatchet, ye ane os 
1 Sow, | Vi a doz. Bre 
arnis O0 © ecvecccecchll 
Plane Handles: —_ 
Jack doz.25c; Jack Bolted,.55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38e; Fore, Bolted, 
75e 


: 70@ 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle, # 
gr * 00 c@@ecccces oe G0 @$1.50 
,Nangers— 
arn . 

Groove, Re ew Pattern, Rownd 


Ce eeseee 


f° =) 


St 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, weg 
Micccusssaacs L 

“Nel. 30 1.76 2. 40 3.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 

Friction 











Osciilating, 7 f 
ig Twin coecseetl® 
Chisholm & Moore M fx. Co: 
Baggage Car Door................ 50% 
Elevator.......... scabs Gage abeeus 40% 
Railroad,..... anne cconccoee sencccee 
Cron« H -nger: o.: 
a | eee 60% 
Rol! r Be ering La peamepeaewade 60&10¢ 
Lane Bros. 
Parlor, Ball ed ea $4.10 
Parlor, Standard........ $3.25 
Parlor, New Model........ ......$2.75 
Parlor New Champion.......... $2 25 
Barn Door, Standard....... HOKE 
CR, cenresesrcceeues 0&1085% 
Spevial. . ecacccccccesssOOeee 
Lawrence Bros.: 
VODICE, .0cccecceescoccesscceseo OU 
ee 00-70% 
ST MOinssacesesess cvcesovecs ces OCR 
a ooo. - BO0K10% 
WROPTERE ... ones caceccee © cvceceee 60 
Me ckinney Mfz. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. $15. ..... ove - 608104 
No. 2,Standard, $13.. --60&10% 
Stowell Mfg. ant Fo. indry ‘Go. 
fame Parlor Ball Georieg . - = 
cececece 6 
Baduer Barn Door... evercenconsnade 
Baggage DOO .. «20 cvceecees «OUI 
Climax Anti-Friction.. as 





Extra 5@10¢ often given. 





Elevator.........-.+. ecee 
pxeress Seemnsiedeouennm eccccccecs 
Interstate... cvescce ove N08 
my Parlor Door... sssenevensensSd 
BEOGIO ..cccce-coo .coccccceccce cstOD 
Matchless........... emecccccce seen 
Navsen ccovceccccceces OO lus 
flroad. . eececces ccccses 50% 
Street Car D esol 
Steel, Nos. 400. "oi. 600..: 40815 
Stowell Parlor Door.....--- +... 50¢ 
Wild West, Nos. 80), 404, 500...... 5% 
Zenith for Wood Track... ...... 506 
Taylor & Boggs Foundry C 
|g eS epeeee Balse10854 
Columbian Hdw. Co 


American Tracklees.” *" 77 188V6%1 94 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 

Bike Koller Bearing ocoe con cies 
Cc. J. Roller Beering...oe- «+e BUX LOT 


Cycle Ball Bearing.. coceccoeD Oh 
Dwarf Ball Bearing...... eeseeee ...40% 
Ives, Wood Track ............-W&10% 
L.T. Roller Bearing...... 60&10254 
New Era Roller Bearing... WK 1G 
O. K. Koller Bearing...... 60810455 
Prindle, Wood Trac ercccceees 
Rickards’ Wood track.. ore 
Richards’ Steel !'rack......---50&10% 
Speer Rote: Bea img,.... 602104 
Tandem Nos. i and 2. ............. we 


Underwriters’ Roller Bearing ...40% 
Wilcox Auditorium —_ Bearing. De 
Wilcox Barn T'rolle 
——— Fire ‘Tru ey. Lenco 


cheek soon % 
Wilcox New Century Saeed SOk10&10% 
Wiicox Trolley Batti Bearing... .40% 
Harness Menders—see 
Menders. 
Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Hasps— 
McKinuney’s Perfect Hasp ®doz..... 50% 
Wrought Hasps, ae. &c.—See 
Wrought 
These ot 
Best Brands....+.ecee....59@50¢ 10% 
Cheaper Brands.. covcel sone SOGena ion 
Note.—Net prices often made. 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives, 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Grany, Locking Blind: 
(Victor ; ional; 1868 O P; 
Niagara; Clark s' 0. L.; Clark's 
eae Buffalo.) 
O..cccccesecee 1 8 5 
Doz pair......$0. 76 146 2.90 
a P Shutter : i 
(L. & P., O.8., a &c.) 








oe 2 
Doz. -$0 50 a 52 
Mortise cversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
& 


‘io. cadeuaaes, 2 1% 2 
North's ihtomatio Stilind = A, 

2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 8, for Brick. 
ett ic cig te 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 5 5,1 Lae 


Stanley Steel Gravit 
# doz. sets, without screws, $.30; 
wri chtarilie | a’ Greve Co.: 
ville 08 
i we , Lull & Porter...... .. ENE 
y A ARS Lull & Porter.....0.0.«+-..75@1 
Queen City oer woe verses TO LUR 
brenger’ s Positive Locking, Nos. is ag hess 
Shepard's Notse‘ess, Nos. ‘ei; 858 68. ov 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,8& 


+ Site paneppeEe 7 ee wi, 
1868, Old Pat’n, Rea. i;3 8s. - 5 &T4s 
Tip Pat’n, Nos.1,3&5 ....... 
as wed o Gravity ‘Looking; Nos. ‘bans 
sh. pard i Doubie Locking, Noa, 20 2) 
Champion Gravity i ocking, No, ®t P 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10... 
Ptoneer, Nos. 060, 45 & Si4...... 


Em are, Nos. 101&103 ...... 
Co.’s Mortise Gravity Loo 


sans eaten maces ins: 


BOistisecna 





fi 
Des. 90.885 1,20 150 0 #30 








Bardsley’s Patent Checkin, 
Bommer kros.: _ 108} 


Bommer Ball Be aring Floor Hinges 





4% 
Bommer Spring Hinges. ..........4 y+: | z 
Ohions cO *pring Butt Co, ie 
c e bun beie ssalnshicidedll = 
Floor Hinge.” a9 said tama oe | 
Garden City Engine House. 254) 3 
Keene's xaloon Door. ...........25¢| 2 
a eae apmeent 50% | 5 
een ines & Foundry « ‘oO. 3 
0.70 wi Holdback Det c b p $8.50 | 
Lawson Mfg. Co. ae | 2 
ES Se wennees 856 | g 
Matchless Pivot.......... cocccce 408 $ & 
Payson “fg. Co.: 3 
Oblique . veese, SOG108 |S 
Stover Mfg. Co. | @ 
Ideal, No. 16, "Detachable, ® gr ere sic 
$12.50) % 
OE ee eee # gr. $9.00} 2 
New Idea No. 1...” # gr. $9.00| 3 
New Idea, Double. Acting.......45% | 3 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:...........cccccee | we 
AGERO, W £6. BAGG .cccce ceseccse ces 304 |S 
ELA 20%) 9 
Amerfcan eve 803 | 
Columbia, No. 14. aon e gr. $9.00 i 
Columbia, Ws Bile ncneon gr. $25.00 i 
Columbia, Adjustable........ . 308 
Gem. new list......... -” 25% | 
Clover Leaf.. cone gr. $12.50 | 
Oxford new list.................. 254) 


Strap and T Hi: wes. &c., list Mar. 
15. 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges...‘ 58) 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .80% | 
Light T Hinges........70% | 
Heavy T Hinges.....66%% | 
Extra Heavy T Hinges... +} Extra 
758 10% 20@25% 
Hinge Hasps.......... 60% | 
Cor. Heavy Strap ..... 89% 
Cor, Ex. Heavy U...75L10% | 
Screw Hook ib 4 od aaeee a ae 
and Strap. 22 to 36 aga 4 234 


Screw Hook and enti 
%4 to linch.... ‘4 5 
ooecn: —beanees ctontiegates | c 

POcencas <Sascseqsces «ee © 
Miscellane -us— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges 


40& 10% 
Hoffman’s Offset Refrigerator a. 8.. 


40& 10% 
Hods, Coal— 
16 17 18inch. 


Galv. Open. $t. 70 3.00 3.30 § 60 2 doz. 
Jap. Open, ..$2.10 2.40 2.70 8.00 ® doz. 
Gulv. Fun‘el.$3.80 3.60 3.9) & 20 #@ doz. 
Jap. "dong $2.70 3 00 3.30 3.60 @ doz. 
es— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Petiorn.. sceces 
60k5@’ Ok 104 5% 
Grub. list Feb. 23, 1899,... 70@?7 wes 
PS 8 eee ere 35% 
Handled— 

Se 1900, List: 

Piola and Gar GEN, ...cccecscelbA8S 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion.. 


7010 108 
Street and Mortar .... ..757 Lat24 
Cotton.. ooo ELL IRIA og 
A eae $0: te0ece ene 
Weeding........ 
Note.— Manufacturers an 1 jobbers a 
a diversity Of lists, and often sell at net 


rices. 
Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe...... 


Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 
DE GNinecetndéahe 2006 scapes 75& 10&2% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight............ # doz. $4.50 
ES etn. eae cul # doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz. .$4.80 
ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe, .7:! 5kLO5 


Kretstoger’ s Cut Easy, per doz....75&2% 
WE TEED s cnngeeceeccccees eecceenoens 60% 
W.&C. Ivanhoe............. seueences Bk 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe.............. MHLIOKI22 
Acme Weeding............. TERIOR LG 
W.& CL icbeoine Shuffle Hoe, ® doz, 
£.85 


Hog Rings ana Ringers— 
See Rinys and Ringers. 
Hoistin aratus— 
a Pra 
Hollow Ware— 
See V ne a Hollow, 


ide olt— 
PRs tg y © aa. $24.00....cc0.0. 4510s 
Door— 
PP errr tier eee 50% 
File and Too 


Cc. if gg oe ge Modsi Foal =~? as 





‘Ho oks-- “Cast tron— 
Bird age, Readi Lr See 60% 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s Lisi ~50&10@605 
Celling, Sargent’s List... aemeseeed 4&1) 
Clothes Hine, Hoffman’s...-.. . 40&108 
ine, Reading [.! 


ASaL 5&10£10% 





Hinges with) ‘ches.$180 ive $65 





Sargent’s Li wre 
it. ...04 











" | 
ae only...... +++0$1.20 1.49 $.00 | Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ............... 70% 
CREB ONEY....06... 60 .60 .65 | Goat: and Hat, Keading TO@7T5% 
New E ngland: | Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ..” 8: 510% 
With Latch......... doz ....@$1.5 | Harness, Reading List_...... 70&10@7: 5¢ 
Without Latch doz. ....@31.25 Wire— 
Reversible Self-¢ Roving Belt.. SOR 
ith Latch. ...002 41.90 | Wire (.& H. Hooks. tacbiogs6od 10d-5< 
Without Latch... ‘a0z, cms ast 5 | Atlas, Coat and Hat: eatin 
Western: =» Simgle Cases......... cecccces 5% 
With Latch......... doz. $1.,0@1. 10 Case Lots...... seseseane a ans ibe 104 
Without Latch, ‘ $0.95@1.30 CZar Harness. ..........secccsees 50&10&5¢ 
Wrichtsvi e HH +4 we Co ee Ww hye Coat and wena 
Shepard’sor Viark’s, doz. sets ~spsphbghel tserceececesseoneee es NOT 
. , B.B 80% 
ww, “rrr ae, oe’ ° Saar plied: 
Binges with Latch . 2 ” »to oT aor race, Chief and Guat e  rri 020, ‘ous 
ng P 1 r @ of WU cvaccnatbershesdcceucescscduéueos 
fettnee ry Oe = - 2 | Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Spring Hinges— ; Wrought Iron— 
Holdback, Cast Irov.gro. $7.00@7.25 | Box. 6in., per doz. $1.50; 8 in. $1.75: 
Non- Holdback., Cast Tron.... aes | iin, $2. 00. 
J. Bardsl gro. $6.50@6.75 bs pasa fe R TEE CE doz. $1.06@1.25 
asieyv 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c,.— 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 


sush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium, 
$6 00; Heavy, $6.50 

Grass. ......Nos 1 2 3 4 

WO retcsnkicn: vex $1.50 175 2.00 

Common. ,. $1.30 1.30 1.4) 1.60 
Potato and Mani DG iituice denen 70% 
Whiffletrec,. ae 1b, 44%e 
Hooks ana EF yes: 

Ba caewen das vans 60k 19k 10Q@7% 

Malleable fron . -OR5R, 708 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 

Gate and Doos Hook....... HOE 
Crown Picture.. 50&1048 


Bench Hooks—See Benc ch Stopes. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition, .........ft. 4144@ 4%4e 
8-ply Standard ...... ft. 5 @6 


c 

4-ply Standard,......ft. 8 @9 ¢ 

S-ply CXUTG....ccccccceft. 9 @10 c 

L-ply CXETG, 20.002. ceoeft 11 @1% ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %4 -in., couple d: 

Low Grade ........ toca 6 G7 6 

Fair quality......... ft 8 @I c 

rons— Sad— 
ia, 2) YF ee svee-td S@3KC 
2 es See lb. S4@he 
Chinese > cleaapeeae wee.ld, S@S-eC 
Chinese Sad..... eaten 3%@3\e 
Mis. Potts’, per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 

66700 60@65ce 75@S0C 70@7Ec 
New England Pressing.lo.. 344@3%e 


Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 2 é 1% 1b., 21@ 
1 2b., 19 @ 21 





Covert Mfg. O0.......ccccececee 20&2¢ 
Smith & Hemenway Co’s Sets.... .... 70% 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irons.......... ..d0z. 50@606 

ack Screws—See Screws, 

Jacks, Wagen~ 

Covert Mfg. Co., Steel....... osceeere45R2E 
Cove rt’s Saddlery Ww ork 

DF cceccccnesctsesavencsses «+. O& 108 

VIO cease exccecnveccuceesdace & 104 
LOCK POT. ....ccccccccccccccsece 10@408: 4 
Lane’s Steel....ccccccccccccces o0sed 0 GRD 
| Ketties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...o..0.. ..20@25% 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 


Knife Sharpeners~- 
See Sharpeners, Knife, 


Knives-— 

Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ ar idhiancnaaeuen 80¢ 
Hartzell Cutlery Co.. a 
Smith & Hemenway Go -40&1C% 
Hay and Stré _— e ng ‘Knives. 

Ft. Madison Ousinesy,| Yn dos.. . $3.25 


Withingtou Acme, # doz., 32 85; “Der t, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrxted, $2. 3: Ser. 
rated, $2.1 Yankee No. 1, ‘$1.50: 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15. 

Drawing— 


Standard List... - 70£5@7 Oe 8 
Adji istable NS cutencentenegeeganl 

Bradley’s. ......cccccccccccescece sscsece oe 
Cantelo’s FE SN cates 50@f siiabe 
C. E. Jenvings & Co. Nos. 45, 46. .40&10% 
HN26R5% 









- TORO 26S 


jennings & Griffin.. 





Swan’s....- ‘ 
Watrous. ......ccccco.ccccesseres “eveeses 20% 
L. & 1. J. White -20&5@25% 


Hay and Straw— 
Lightning Pat n....per doz $5.(0.. 





a Sickle E sdge. harauctes ® doz. $10.00 
aren Serrated. .....cccce.- # doz., $11.00 
Lightning, (Genuine)..,......... $6.25@6.50 
M@ING....++++++ ecccccce evcese ®@ doz, $8.59 

Mincing— 
DarflWieccccascccecvesoqeces # gro. $15.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’..... ....d0z. $2 00M%3 00 
Wos enholm’ s.. BR dcz. $3.00G38 26 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple. 


Rubber tip, gro ccoee-$1.20@ 1.26 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..aro. 30@33¢e 
Door, Mineral............ doz. (0@65e 
Door, Por. Jap d seee....d02, 65@700 
Door. Por. Nickel....doz. $2 00@2.10 
Bardsley’s W: ood Door, Shutter, &c Saale 4 





Picture, Sargent’s.........6---0005- 10% 
Ladders, runs pohondil 
Goshen Mfg. CO......++e+ssereceeees + 50% 
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THE IRON AGE 








Ladies— Melting= 


Je 
AU@AVAZiV% 
Tubular— 


Sargenv's.. 
Lanterns— oy 
Regular suouiar Ze F455 Q@4s.7é 
Sie Lift Vubular....doz. $4.75@5.25 
Square last /ubular..doz. $4.75@é.25 
Urher Styles... ccc hud 1U@L0@ 105% 
; Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, 294 WUCH, ... ce sevecccccccece$t-60 
+e ecee e080 
“Latenes, Thumb- 
Reyyin’s Latches, z. SO@S3° 
Lawn Mowers—_ 
i Mowers, —, 
eaders. Catt’ e— 
a Sire -..--duz. 50¢; large, § i 
‘Covert Mfg.Co..... ecenecesce ccccccece 
Lemon Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 
Solid urip, Payson Mfg. Co 
& t 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 
100 Ct scene 00-88-20 2.00 
eet 1.70 
Ossawan Mills 
Crown Solid ‘Braided ©  jaspeemeoe 


Sams0n Corda 
am ied Chalk, No. 0 
sil e a 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, Nein 


Cabinet— 

ott gcke— vo. SIA@QISHETES 

Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net pricesare very often made on 

these 

Reading Hardware Co... 

kK. & Kk. Mfg. Co 

Sargent & 


Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron......- Ti L10R5@SI0L5S 
R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. osleod Brass.OUs 
pes Sash, &c.— 


h's 
Bronze And Rrass.....-sseceeees- oes 
cece reer eee eeeeeeee socese 


Wrought — ene 
rie. — ore i \oNi0@tUS 
achines— Boring— 
Common, Upright, Without an 


$2. 
Common, Angular, Without Augers, 
$2.26 
Without Augers. 
R.& E.Mfg.Co.: Upright. 
Improved No. .. $4.25 
Improved No. 4. 3. 
Improved No. 5. 
Je ‘nnings’ 
Millers’ Falls.. 
Snell’s, Rice Pat. 2.50 
Swan’s, No. 600.. 5.10 No. 200 o45 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Auti-Friction Differential Pul- 
ley Block 30% 
Moore's Hand Holst, with Lock Brake.20% 
Muuvre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist, ,, 254 
ice Cutting— 


Chandiler’s 
Washing= 
Wayne American.. nero doz, $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2. ® doz. 28.00 
Western Star, No. 8. doz 80.00 
#t. Louis, No. 41 ° doz. 60.00 
Maliets— 
Hickory. ee ORO eeee Beeeeee 
Lignumvtte.. seeeetsgeees MOLSQIUE 
Zinners’, Hickory and dsdloaste, 
eet hee coves SO@SEC 


75 
2.75 
0 


- D 
gates ww. G. Co.) cccce -cceck 
attocks— 
Picks oo Mattocks, 
Meat Cuttere- 
see 


milk Cansies Cans, Mik 
Milis— offee— 
Euterprise a OF 
National, list Jan. 
Parker’s Columbia ey Vv ‘ictor@ 
60£10@60% 
Parker's Box and Side... -GOBLOG00s 
Swift, Lane Bros. .............. 
Mincing Mates 
see Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Gates— 
see Gates, asses. 
Money Drawers— 
see Drawers, Money. 
Mowers, Lawn— 
Net prices are ope 
CHEAP -2000ee- ; 
Good, cores 


High Grade penne 450 4,75 
Continental. . 602 10854 
(a eat Ame rican TO&5t 
Great American Bell Bearing. 60h 10854 
Quaker City -&5% 

ennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Golf.. 
Pennsylvania Horse. 
Pennsylvania Pony.... 
Philadelphia : 

Sty'es M.,8., C., 

Style A, all 

Style FE, Low West 

Style E. H 

Drexel'an 


602105 
-7OR10&5¢ 
Gola. Gola: iow list... 50454 


alls— 
Cut ona Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Natls and Brads, Papered. 
List July 90, 1899 852 10@85a- 





Hungarian, Finishing Upholster- 
ers’, &c. 3 Tacks.” ™ 
e- 


os. 6 ae) 10 
none abe 22¢ 21¢ 21¢....40&5¢ 
«25 2A Ve V4e Ve. BO& 10% 
enn: 19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢....10&5% 
K....25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢ 
Champ!’ in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢ 
408 10&5% 
Clinto 1. ...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.. 
SOR 1085 


MaudS. .25¢ 28¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2i¢ 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢ 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ ‘sf: 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 3A 18¢.. 
Ameriean. Nos, 4 to tt- 
Jobbers’ special brands. 
a ee 
22 3 3 n. 
press | flees. +45 60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
1.10 1.10 1.10 ++ gro. 
Wippers, & , See Pliersand Nippers. 
Nut &rack ers— 
ackers, Nut. 


odpits Punched : Of list. 
Mfrs. or U 8. Standard. 

Square, plain......... «+ -$5.(0@5.10 

neem og PLAIN. ....60-0eF5.30@).'0 

Square, “4 BR... cocssstt 20@5.3) 
exagon, C. T. & R......$5.80@5.90 

Hot Pressed: # 

Mfrs., U S. or Nar. mae Stan'd. 
ware Blank ....ese.++ ro we) 
ao nee pla ‘a 90 

are Tapped......... 35. 0005. 10 
exagon Tapped...... « $5.60Q5.70 


sant 


Best or Government., 


Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. aan - 234c 
* carload lots 4c lb. off f.0.b. ‘New 
ork 


1 pt, caus, per GOB. .cocceccees 
1 qt. cans, per doz .. 

1 gal. cans, aes 

5 gal. cans, per d 


oi Tanks—Sce Tani ¢ Oil. 


ers— 
Brass and Copper.........40€10@504 
Tin or Steel .. .. rosovees*Gaminer 
Zinc eoccecceceees + COLO Q@E5SE 
Paragon: 
Brass and Copper... eos... . hOB 10% 
poor Steet poeccccce 


Zin Go@108 
Malieabig, Hammers’ In Improved t 
.60; No. oa by 
Mall ——. Reon’ lon. on. bg 
Wilmot & iobia ita Oo * eevescee “DOL LOS 
Spring Bottom Cans. 1 
Railroad Ollers ete,.......... ene 
Oponers— Can— 
French......c0sseeceesee 
Iron Handle.............. 
Sprague, lron Hi 
Sardine Seiscere. -.doz. 


-per doz., $2.25 
per doz., $3.50 


Nickel Plate 
Silver Plate 


ckin 
pm PBxing, Wick and Rope, 
1b6@ls5%c lb. 
Rubber— 
S..-eeecveees ecseee I@I5C 
seesecccsesecess LO@ILC 
22506 700 
Sh: et. Red +» S549 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢.. --25@2585% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing 
Cotton Packing. eovee- 1I@ lic lb, 
+ ~ ~debaneeeenenonnanent I@ 2c lb, 
Jute ° sosenendnas 1b. 
Russia Packing....... eseee?@lic lb. 
wae on pauereRmery 
. es... 
No 8 ¢3.75 # done lita sac 
Galvanized— 
ice per gro. 
Quart...» 2. 2 2B 
ne ae Regular .. 18.00 $1.00 24.00 
a, Heavy.... 24.00 27.90 3000 
ve Rd. Bottom. £1.00 38.00 35.00 
seeeeees* 27.00 29.00 31.00 
Pans— _ Seager 
Standard 50k 10@50k2 0% 


Cusmen Lipped! 
2 8 4 


5 
tes. $0.50 75 85 96 1.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., yaa Nos. 5.64.60; 
10 $5.00; 20 $5.50; 90 80, ‘ya 
Simplex. # gro., No. 40 
$34.59; 60 $30 00: 140, @33.00; be 
$37.50; 160, $43. 
Paper—Bullding Puper 
Asbestos : » 
Building Felt.. 
Mill Board, sheet. “Li'x ioinches._ ym 
= it Board, roll, thicker _— 1-16 


Sheet, Cc, I 


eee eeeeee eet te eeeeeeees 


Rosin Sized Sheathina : 
Light wt . 20 Ibs. to roll 
Medium wt., 3° Ibs. to roil. 
Heavy wt., 10 lbs, tu roll .......$0. 
Medium Grodes Water "Proof 
Sheathi 65@1.25 
Deafening F ‘99. rt. 
£0 B., tO. 10. .0000000-8S6.00Q37,00 


"Per roll 








~ pope Roofing, 250 sq. feet ee : 


Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 3v0 sq.ft.), A~a $3 ee) Ou 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft.. . 4v@ 50c 
$ ply.roll 103 sq. ft.. 
S:ater’s Felt (roll 600 29. ft.)..50 @! jC 
R. K. M. Stone Surfaced noofing (rol 
SOU ED i ccns th cecnncecsbceutusest $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec, 23, 1899. 50810 @5001048 10% 
Parers— Apple— 
Ady Vauce # doz. $4.50 
# doz. $5.00 
yo 3 $5.00 
WT vwccsccccccccccccocccosces each $7.50 
Eureka, 1308 each 316.00 
cumaihy Bay State # doz. $12.00 
Hudson’. Little Star # doz, $4.09 
Hudson’s Kocking fable....# doz $5.50 
Improved Bay State ® doz. $7 00@30.00 
New jightning d $5.50 
Keading 72 
Reading 


5.50 
# doz. $4.50 

Ploks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899. woe. 20@G70L 10% 


Pigeons - Clay 
Maskio'’s Black Birds, f.o b. Seotery... 


per 
See. also Traps, Target. 


Pinking trons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Escutcheon— 


Iron, list Nov. 11, °85.. 

Pipe, Cast iron Soii— 
Factory Shipments—Carload lots 
Standard, 9-6 in......-........-6585% 
Extra ~~Sang 8-6 8%. 000 .ccrcces I0K1US 
Fitting eovese 75h 10.45 % 
Sera i preight allowed on Carload lots, 


Pipe, Merchant, Boiier 


Tubes, &c.— 
Less than Carloads to Consumers. 
Merchant Pipe. Galva- 
B nized 
4 to % inch.. J 43% 
3% to 10 inch 68% 56% 
Boile 


Steel. 22 

1to 1% inch and 2% to 5 inch in- 
CLUSIVE..+000 65% 

2 to 2% inch, inclusive. ee 

6 tO 10 INCHES... cccccse-cecees 


d/ron. 
1to1% inch and? in....... 
1% to #4 inch 
254 to 12 inch 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
ttosinch..... a a Pe 
$44 tol inch . bbe ebeseees 
434 to 12% inch 61%% 
Novre.—Ffrices are largely nominal ow- 
ing to scarcity of Pipe. Jobbers are ob- 
ning almost any price they ask. 
Pipe, Sewer— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 2), in, 
New England 
New York and New Jersey 
Ohio and Michigan... .. 
Carload lots are ge nerally deli 
ered, 


Pi — 
Planes and A oth ane trons 


Molding.. eed 54 @40k 10% 
Bench, First quality. 
5h 10@ Sh iod: 5% 


Bench, Second quality 


aed 10k: 
Balley’s (Stanley R. & u.. Co is 


50210-0508 108105 
Gage Self Setting 358 
tron Planes— 
Balley’s (Stanley R. & i 
ZLVSG50£10& 10% 


Chaplin’s Iron at, 50&106 
Miscellaneous Lebaeaa (Stanley RK. & L. 
ee +. 25& 1u@2Z5& 1 0&10 
50K10&10% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 
ULS@ IE IES 
Buck Bros ; 
Stanley < . ov Co.. 
L&aLliw ZUK5E 255 
“Reeatan,. Cern, Hana. 
Kohler’s Eclipse...... ere +» # doz. $9.00 
Plates— 


Felloe.... 
Gait Soak 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers -70€10@754 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 
$1.20; 6 in., $1.35@$1.45 
Gas Pipe ? & 10 18-in, 
$1.75 $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 
50850854 


lb S33Q), 
Pie Piates es. & Co. wer 


Pe 


Bernard's : 
Parallel Pliers, &.... 


Heller’s Farriers’ ‘i eet : re. 
ools 50850, 
P., 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Niope os 


Swedish Side, End and Diagonal t cue bs 


ae een hevece a vue 
Utica ‘orge & Tool Co. : 
Pliers ney iippere, all kinds 


Plum and I 
PRegms oa nn cea | 





November 21, 


Davis iron. Mac *hinist Nos, 1 to 14 
Di avis Lr mm, adjustab.e Nous, 6 to 4y 
Diser on’s 


Sta iley RK. ‘ L. 

7OR10 vi O& 
Stanley’s Duplex..... 25&1 0: Q25& 
Woods’ Extension 


Poachers, Ego— 
—- Steam Ege Poachers, 2 
$7.20; No. 2, $11.06 No 
ait. 06; No. 4, $14.50: 


Points, Claziera’— 
Bulk and 1 lb. papers... th, 
44-lb. papers U 
Yg-lb. PAPETS, ...0.000+0.00, 

Pokes, Animai— 
Ft. Mad: sow rawkevye 
Ft. Maclison, Western.. 

Police Goods—— 
Manufacturers’ Lists.. 


Prestoline Lig uld, No. 1 (a 
$3.00; No. sae qt.), 89.7% 
Prestoline Paste 


U. §. Metal Polish Pesce. 8 oz. box. s 
doz. 50¢; ¥ gr. $4.50; 46 tw bx 
oe $1.25; | ® boxes, # doz. 8 

a Liquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz. ® 
# gr. $12.00. 
RP Friend Metal Polish,® doz 
— Sinko *s Sit. “6 pt. cans, ® 
3 


Sto 
Black Eagle peasant eae: 5 Vi 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 1¢ pt. cans.. 


* doz 

Black Jack Paste, % ® cans.® gro. ay 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. _ 0u 
Joseph Dixon’s, @ gr. $5.75..... 
Dixon’s Plumbago x 
Fireside ® gr. 
SOE, WP. DRED. nicocceseccoccess 
Japane BO. wcccccvscccccces cocces e gr $3.5 
Jet Black # gr. 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 44 pt. cans.... 

# doz. 
Wynn’s: 


Biack Silk, 5 ® pail., 
Biack Silk, be b box 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box... 
Black Silk.) 6 pt. liq 
Poppers, * 
Round or Square: 
1qt ahs gh 
000 
11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, £o. 


Potato Parers— 
See L’drers, aie 
Pots— i 
Enameled 
Tinned . 
Powder— 
In aniste rs: 
Duck, i ib. each 


Rifle. ig. lb keus ail tn 
kifle, 12 
Rifle 25-ib kee, ~4 
King’s Seini-Smoke less: 
Keg (25 ® Dulk)....... 
Half Kex (12'. ® bulk). 
aera Keg (6'4 BD “pulic 
ase 24 (1 ® cans bulk)... 
i. alf case :1 B cans bulk). 
King’ 8S: mn »keless: Shot Gun 
$12 00 
Halt Keg (12's ® bulk) 6.25 
uarter Keg (64 ® bulk) 3.25 
sase 4+ (1 t cans bulk)..14.00 
Half ca-e 12 (1 B cans bIk)7.25 


+ Presse 
Fruit ar and Jelly— 
Eaterprisze 
Pruning Hooks a 
Shears—sce Shears. 

Pullers, Nall- 

Cyclops 40@408 104 
D tons oy B, No 2 ca € lota .# doz. #6 00 
Diamo ei No, 3 case lots. ® dos. #° 5u 
ONo B15: . R doz. $18; No.2 &, $16.50 

40 


Peliean ® doz. $9.00.. 
Scranton, Case Lots: 
No, | (large), ® doz. $3.50; No. 2 (larce), 
-%3; No 3 (small), $5.0); No. 2-B (larce). 
5% No. 8B (stnall), $*.00; No. 
(large), $459; No 3-D (smali) 34 00 


Pulleys—Single wheel 3 


$0. 45 af 
ra 24 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid Eye... 


doz. $1. 35 
Hot House.doz ne i) : 
Inch 1% 
25 
2 24 
40 45 
"16 1% @ 
.. doz. $0.30 AS - 68 
Stowell's: 
Ceiling or End, Antl-Friction.. 
Dumb Walter, Anti-Friction...60& 
Hay Fork. Anti-Fricton, 5-in. Whee 
# doz. $12.00 
Flectric Licht . 
Side, Anti-Friction.. 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame: Square or Row 
End per doz., 1% in., 18¢,: 2 in., 1°¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
doz, 1% in., 12c.: # in., 5c. 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
dos., 1% in. 18c.; 2 in., Ibe. 


secesee- are 





